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Ce") 


I was a mute precisely until I decided to get laid. 

My so-called autism was never anything major. We never had 
more than two doctors look at it. Its chief manifestation was this 
thing where I stopped talking. My strict Catholic parents didn't need 
a doctor to tell them that their eleven-year-old son's sudden refusal 
to speak a single word to any other human for over a year was 
abnormal. I carried on not speaking for six years. I suppose that's 
not something most people do. As you may expect, it's not difficult 
for a twelve-year-old to get by in life without speaking. I'm not sure 
why I stopped speaking, though I will point out that age eleven was 
also the last time I can remember asking my father to buy me a 
guitar. He was a lieutenant colonel in the US Army. I'd previously 
asked him just once, at age nine, after more than five years enjoying 
the works of Django Reinhardt. You'd think a man with that many 
jazz records on his shelf would buy his kid a guitar immediately. He 
did not buy me a guitar, not even immediately. I felt terribly 
embarrassed. I was certain that I loved the music too much. To 
enjoy listening was one thing; to wish to make music was another, 
and shameful. Maybe there was something wrong with someone 
who felt that much because of music. When I was eleven, I asked 
him again for a guitar, and again he said no. "You'd just give up on 
it". He didn't even blink or look away from the road. It’s probably 


not likely this is the one-hundred-percent perfect reason I quit 
speaking for six years, though when you put these two factual 
recollections together, it seems like something. 

Since I'm not sure I'll have a reason to say so later: when my 
father finally won the war on smoking, as per his Smokenders 
sponsors' suggestion, he bought himself the one thing he had always 
wanted to own: a baby grand piano. No one was ever allowed to 
touch that piano. I reckon he didn’t even want himself touching it. 
We were moving three times a year back then. One night after 
dinner every four months, he sat in the Laz-E-Boy with a heating 
pad on his stomach, and he said to my mom: "Tell the piano movers 
to go easy on the piano". He never emphasized any of those words. 
The next night, my little brother would enjoy his own voice echoing 
in an empty house. 

Maybe I went mute because I felt it was cheap to talk about 
anything at all. 

On the other hand, I was consistently waking up terrified 
halfway into psychotic episodes every night by the nature of my 
memory. It was like everything that had ever happened to me had 
happened just an instant ago. 

Luckily, a child's life isn't eventful enough for me to have 
entered an irreparable state of shock. 

I concocted a drill to prevent insanity: I designed memory 
games which eventually tired and became memory chores. 
Remembering my life was a nervous tic; I sharpened my mind 
against the exercise. I got good at it -- I could do it very quickly. At 
age fourteen it took about ninety minutes to speed-remember my 
entire life. Eventually I lost the ability, though right up until age 
fifteen, I could close my eyes and count backward through days and 
weeks and months and years, recalling specific dinner courses and 
portion sizes, magazine covers, records listened to, play counts for 
individual tracks (Django Reinhardt performing on “Avalon” was my 
number one, followed by “La Mer”) and television reruns, all the 
way back until one day when I was two years old and sitting in the 
basket of a shopping cart rolling down aisles in a supermarket with 
a ceiling that might have been Heaven. My mother was reading me 
the brand-names of products we passed by. 

I am able to tell you in complete confidence that my very first 
human memory on this earth has nothing to do with light, or the 
coldness of oxygen, or the joy of rubbing a slobbering velvety 


puppy: the mantra of cognition that awakened me to this still- 
continuing moment-chain called life was my mother's Philadelphia 
accent placing just too much emphasis on the "A" in the “Farm” in 
"Pepperidge Farm". There she is, with a white-fro, looming above 
me, holding a bag of mint chocolate milanos, big hoop earrings in. 
The air in there stands still. It's dead silent. “Your daddy loves these 
Pepperidge Farm cookies.” The very first thing I can ever recall 
thinking is simply and punctually "I've heard that before". Except, 
back then, I didn't know an internal monologue had to consist of 
words in order to be properly assessed by a psychoanalyst or 
recorded in a novel. The Morse Code of my brain that instant cannot 
be transcribed, only translated. You might say I thought "That rings 
a bell". So punctual was I, as a two-year-old, that the very instant 
after recognizing the words "Pepperidge Farm" and acknowledging 
within my brain that I recognized those words, I processed a 
thought that the sheer, shocking, freezing, clear recollection of even 
until this day leads me to say as often as is necessary that I have 
looked death in the eye (when it's perhaps more accurate to say that 
I merely felt its precise opposite). The second thought my high- 
functioning “autistic” brain ever produced would require a team of 
synesthete musicologists to accurately translate, and before 
committing suicide they would break into my house and 
ritualistically defecate in my bathtub. If it were a sound effect, I'd 
like to think that thought was the Macintosh OS X boot-up sound. If 
it were words, "Welcome To The World" would maybe be enough. 
Growing up on military installations introduced me to the worst 
sorts of people: children. Children at school kicked me, pushed me 
down stairs, brained me with arm-loads of street-ice on snowy days, 
and told me I was gay. Until age seven, it didn't really register in me 
what it meant, logistically, to be gay (it meant I was a man who 
kissed other men, maybe on the lips though probably on the cheek 
as well (around age fourteen, it’d mean something to do with anal 
sex)); until then, I just thought, as the other kids had, that it simply 
meant the worst thing a person could be. When I was seven, I had a 
teacher named Ms. Goodmon. She didn't like me. The kids who sat 
next to me often took my sack lunch out of my desk and stomped on 
it when I was handing in worksheets or writing math problems on 
the board. I got used to sucking grape jam off plastic baggies. Two 
years before this, a teacher named Ms. Severt -- who got married 
and became Mrs. Forsee -- had fallen into a despicable hatred of my 


squirming. She recommended a diagnosis of mental retardation. My 
mom flared up, indignant, right there in the kitchen with a yellow 
telephone inside the chocolate cotton-candy hair-mass on her head. 
My ears, which continue to be able to hear dog whistles, picked up 
every word on the other end of the line. The next year, a teacher 
named Mrs. Lemcke told my mother in a conference -- for which I 
was present -- that she was certain I was "gifted and talented". My 
mom flared up again. How dare someone presuppose to like her 
step-child better than she does? A year after that, it was Ms. 
Goodmon, who informed my mother that I was having trouble with 
the other kids. My mom asked sanctimoniously what the other kids 
were doing, and if her son was in fact the instigator. "If it's him 
that's the instigator I can straighten him out", she said. It turned out 
I wasn't the instigator. The other kids were instigating, and I was 
just sitting back and taking it. My mom still ventured to straighten 
me out: "What are you, a faggot?" 

A year later, an old woman named Mrs. Grady stood beside 
herself with rage. She came to me every day for the first four days 
of the school year: "You have to capitalize your name. Your name is 
a PROPER NOUN." 

"I know. As you may have noticed, I capitalize all other proper 
nouns. I just think that the first capital letter of my first name looks . 
.. dopey." 

I truly felt the capital letter looked self-righteous. It still does. 

Twenty-two years, two months, and eleven days later, in Tokyo, 
Japan, the in-house graphic designer of the medium-sized company 
where I worked as a consultant came to my desk just as an IP 
message flashed on my screen. I opened the IP message -- which 
was password-encrypted: 

“Attention: I am sending you a password-encrypted IP message, 
onto which I will attach a .PDF file containing a mock-up image of 
your new business cards, which I would like to hear your feelings 
on. I will be coming to your desk to hear your feelings in person." 

He crouched onto one knee and informed me that he had just 
sent me a password-encrypted IP message with a password- 
encrypted PDF file attached, which contained a mock-up of my new 
business cards, which he would like to hear my feelings on. I 
already had the mock-up open on my desktop. 

“Can I get my name in lowercase letters?" 

He stammered: "I will ... see what I can do". 


The phone on my desk rang not four seconds later. I answered 
it. 

"Oh -- oh". It was the graphic designer. "I dialed the wrong 
extension. I am sorry". He hung up. 

The phone on the secretary's desk rang two seconds later. The 
secretary at the time was a woman the CEO eventually let go 
because he found out she had been in a few pornographic videos 
when she was getting through college. She'd also worked at Tokyo 
Disneyland during her summer vacations, which was about the same 
thing. She had English-speaking experience. I listened in on her 
conversation with the graphic designer. He asked her if it was 
normal for foreign people to want to spell their names in lowercase 
letters. She said she was pretty sure it was something only eccentric 
people did. She said she would confirm with a more reliable source. 
She hung up. She called a friend who lived in Yokosuka and toyed 
around with sailors thrice more regularly than she ovulated. Her 
friend's telephone voice was all bass and rattling plastic in a 
vacuum-cleaner bag: "What are you asking me for? I don't even 
know my alphabet past 'ABC'". She called the graphic designer 
again, said her friend indicated that it might actually be possible for 
it to be normal. She herself felt concerned that perhaps all 
lowercase letters would give off an air of unprofessionalism. 

The graphic designer came back to me and asked why I 
preferred lowercase letters. I said that I liked the way it looked. 
"And it fits in more nicely with the slick design of the card". The 
graphic designer blushed. This is a man who used to have a mad- 
scientist burst of hair coming out of the back of his head, who used 
to literally wear sweatpants into the office. Then, one day, once the 
CEO got the idea that we were going to be dealing with more 
foreign clients, he took him out to Shibuya to buy some fashionable 
clothes. They got his scalp shaved clean and trimmed his Fu-Man- 
Chu into a tough-guy chin-piece. A pair of Levi's and a cheap black 
turtleneck transformed him instantly into the hardest looking guy in 
the company. He never lost the humble scientist personality. He 
thanked me for the compliment and then choked precisely twice as 
he asked me if lowercase letters was grammatically correct enough 
to be taken seriously by, say, important clients. I said I was sure the 
clients wouldn't mind, seeing as the name of our company is 
displayed in all lowercase letters on the official letterhead. 

"Oh", said the graphic designer. 


Eventually he called the CEO, who was at home watching 
"Harry Potter and the Order of the Phoenix" on Blu-Ray. The CEO 
flipped open his Macbook then and there, opened a Text Edit file, 
and typed my name as the graphic designer reminded him how to 
spell it. "Go for the lowercase letters", the CEO eventually 
conceded. Maybe he's a man who gets things like that. I respected 
him even after I quit that job and ruined my own life. 

Well, the best part about my life is, probably, that it’s 
impossible to ruin at this point. I came to Japan to be a rock star, 
and now I kind of am. I can sort of play the guitar, and I have 
enough money in my savings account to pay rent, drink 32 ounces of 
organic cranberry juice, and consume 800 grams of black beans, 
spinach, and almonds every day for the next seventy-seven years. I 
don't need a job, anymore. I guess this means my life story is mostly 
over, and it could be time to write an autobiography. Luckily for me, 
a terrifying incident occurred the other day, one that made me 
think, “Okay, that’s it.” Then I thought, “Okay, I guess I’m done.” 
Between thinking those two things, one might say, I obtained 
spiritual enlightenment. It felt a little bit cheaper and a whole lot 
realer than I had always thought it would. It was a Mac OS start-up 
sound moment all over again. And then, it was “Oh, okay.” 


I explained to Mrs. Grady four days in a row that I liked 
lowercase letters better for my own name. Mrs. Grady called my 
mom; my mom held the phone to her head, blinking, while I 
prepared myself a grilled cheese sandwich with dill pickles inside 
for dinner. "Son, what in the hell's a-wrong with you? Don't you 
know you're supposed to spell your name with capital letters?" 

"I don't like the way it looks", I told her. 

"It's not right", she told me. 

That night, when my dad was home and I was watching 
"Jeopardy!", they talked in the glossy half-darkness behind the ribs- 
high kitchen counter. My mom spoke softly through her lips: "Our 
son might be gay". 

We went to church twice that weekend. 

In a year, I'd ask my dad for a guitar. We'd be in Kansas. He 
said no. Then he took me to buy G.I. Joes. I said I would rather have 
"Star Wars" toys, if anything. He said it was G.I. Joe or nothing. 
Wichita, Kansas is the airplane capital of the world. I got a model of 
the Boeing B-1 bomber instead. I glued it together in maybe twelve 


minutes. 

Within two months, a tornado destroyed some things no one in 
our school was able to see. When the warning sirens went off, my 
ears' susceptibility to high frequencies crippled me in my seat. The 
pursuing week saw me tested for a thousand and one different 
flavors of mental retardation. Mixed in with these tests was a 
placebo of sorts -- an IQ test. A page-six newspaper headline then 
called me the "smartest kid to ever live in Kansas". Suddenly 
teachers didn't tell me what to do anymore, though that was less 
because of my diagnosis as unchartably intelligent and more 
because of the ensuing tests after the IQ test, which confirmed I 
was definitely “mildly autistic” and thus it was neither "nice" nor 
"possible" to talk me down from my quirks and convictions. 

I next went to a special school where the students who weren't 
constantly picking their noses were devout nose-touch-phobics. We 
had a science fair where some kid built a full-scale model of the 
cockpit of the space shuttle out of cardboard. Another kid wept 
openly all over his half-finished copper-wire electromagnet (he was 
a chess savant, with a chess-savant haircut). I chose not to enter 
anything. The teacher supported my decision. Within a year and a 
half I had taught myself to fluently read traditional Chinese texts as 
though they were in English (the characters are ideographs and the 
sentence structure mostly matches up (I had no partner with which 
to practice the spoken language)). I decided to learn Russian next. 

Russian was fascinating. In Russia, they conjugate everything -- 
not just verbs. They conjugate nouns, adjectives, adverbs, radishes, 
beets, whatever. You name it, and they can conjugate it. The word 
for a book sitting on top of a table is different from the word for a 
book sitting under a chair is different from the word for a book ina 
twelve-year-old girl’s hands is different from the word for a book 
under the arms of a fifty-two-year-old bald pedophile. One of those 
X-Ray machines at the airport couldn't find the connection between 
the Russian word for "seventeen" and the Russian words for "seven" 
or "ten". Just as the words of the past, from "Pepperidge Farm" to 
"Backgammon", were starting to catch up with me and blur my 
every cognition into one blinding white stream, here arrived a 
language so nonsensically perfect in the cold way it categorized 
everything, putting conjugations on its inexplicable nouns rather 
than make those nouns sound generally related to relevant nouns or 
prepositions, leaving no room for misunderstanding, that there 
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stood a significant chance my brain would not be able to hold out 
against it. I was figuratively bending my middle finger back, and 
hoping it would break, because if it did, then that finger would be 
free forever, and no one could ever tell it what to do. 

I got knee-deep in Russia before falling victim to the smart 
kids' catnip: campy British entertainment serials with tenuous 
continuity and stories written on rigid templates. I found my calling 
in life: I would one day live to write a "007" film script, a “Sherlock 
Holmes” film script, or an episode of "Doctor Who". All at once, 
Russian wasn't about Russia anymore; it was about becoming a spy. 
Becoming a linguist and a spy would help me gain the necessary life 
experience for writing about spies. I put this plan on the front 
burner, and began studying any language communists were known 
to speak. I already had two of them. Next, I would need Spanish, 
and then Korean, and then some kind of Persian (I'd narrow it down 
to Farsi and Pashto). Eventually I was dissatisfied with my progress. 
I started blaming my height. A nine-year-old can't get much 
vocabulary outside of books, at any rate; the adults in my life 
seldom bothered to have serious conversations with other adults; 
why would they have serious conversations with children? The 
newspaper was written at a fourth-grade level, and I was technically 
in the fourth grade, though they said my school was "special", so 
didn't that count for at least the fifth grade? The teacher, Mrs. 
Dunn, who had gone to Yale, whose husband was a nuclear engineer 
working at the KG&E plant in Wichita, whom I could defeat at 
backgammon and chess, told me that careers in fields such as 
spying are things that even geniuses have to grow into. She told me 
to enjoy my life, and recommended I learn to play an instrument. I 
started studying Hindi instead. We moved. We moved again a month 
after that. They placed me back in a normal school; I’d been 
bumped up to the sixth grade, a head and a half shorter than 
everyone else. The library didn't have any Farsi or Hindi textbooks, 
or even Russian ones, and no, they were not willing to order one. I 
was eleven. I asked my father to buy me a guitar. He said no. This 
one kid named Eric pushed me down the stairs maybe four times 
every seven school days. He broke the backs of my shoes by kicking 
them. He told me that I was a fairy and that my dad was a fairy; he 
had friends: they told me that I was a fairy and that my dad was a 
fairy and that my brothers were fairies and my mom was fat. Their 
friends had friends, et cetera, et cetera. They were all correct about 
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my mom, so maybe they were on to something about the fairies. 

I'm pretty sure something happened around this time. Only a 
few spots of my life up until this point register as "I don't 
remember". Most of them concern sleeping. This probably wasn't 
one of the ones that concerned sleeping. I stopped talking to 
everyone for six years. It took nearly four months for my parents to 
realize that I was actually not speaking. This was the first of two 
times they took me to a psychiatrist for formal evaluation and 
advice. "Please, do something", my mother said. My mother was 
crying. My father was crying, too. It was only the second time I'd 
ever seen him cry, the first being as he banged on the window of my 
mom's totaled Ford Thunderbird, clear saliva slobbing out of his 
mouth, face all red, fogging up the glass, telling me to "Get up! Get 
up! Fucking get up!" as I lay on the dashboard with my right eye 
popped out of my head and black blood dripping into the corn-flake- 
texture pile of broken glass on the carpet on snowy Groundhog Day, 
1984. I remember that part of my life story a lot. I dream about it a 
lot. It’s always exactly the same as it was. It hurts a lot, even when 
I’m sleeping. 

As a mute, I never pointed to my mouth with exaggerated 
finger-gestures in an attempt to explain myself; I never gripped my 
hands around my throat to illustrate to strangers that I couldn't talk. 
I didn't even carry a notepad. I did study sign-language for a while, 
from a textbook, though that had more to do with curiosity than 
anything else. I minded my own business. No one ever knew what I 
was thinking. They never had to. I kept thinking that the time would 
come, eventually. Maybe it did, or maybe I just wanted to get laid. 

I never had any problems from teachers at school, because my 
mother was in the habit of proudly, tragically explaining to every 
school at enrollment time (we were still moving three times a year) 
that her son was a mute and that no, they had no idea how it had 
happened. "He's had a good home life, a very supporting father, a 
big brother who's on the honor roll, and a little brother who looks 
up to him very much. [It's his own fault.]" 

One day, a kid in my calculus class stole the apple out of my 
specially prepared Delicious Vegetarian Sack Lunch when I was 
writing a problem on the blackboard. At lunch next period, this kid 
-- the captain of the varsity baseball team -- sat with his friends 
within viewing range of the table where I sat alone. He took a bite 
of that apple and threw a spectacular lopsided fastball that 
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miraculously managed to strike me in the back of my head. The 
apple jumped up, hovered in the air, and landed with a huge thud in 
the middle of the table. It knocked my milk all over my copy of On_ 
Her Majesty's Secret Service and continued spinning there on the 
table for a moment. I'd like to say that this kid went on to become a 
famous pitcher, though the dark, honest truth is that the last time I 
set foot in Indianapolis, Indiana, before disposing of all my personal 
belongings and moving to Tokyo, he was the guy who offered to 
grind pepper on my salad at The Olive Garden. I wish I were making 
that up. I'm not. 

I felt vaguely insulted the moment it registered that the apple 
spinning on the table had been stolen from my lunch. Then I 
realized that at least he tried a bite of it before realizing he didn't 
want it. So often kids left whole untouched pieces of food on their 
trays, and there were kids who could speak Swahili who would 
inhale six stale Twinkies up their nose if you set them down in front 
of them. It's rude to waste food. In the dark green-gray cave of the 
bathroom after lunch, it promptly occurred to me that I was an 
aesthetic mess: I was shaped like a pineapple-shaped pear; my 
untucked green flannel shirt was less "I don't care" and more "I care 
about not caring"; my glasses looked like swim goggles for people 
with chronic conjunctivitis; my hair was like a hat a cartoon lesbian 
would wear to a German funeral. And lo -- yes, I was most certainly 
wearing sweat pants in a public bathroom where a young man had 
been killed for his shoes. Something wasn't right in my life. My 
puberty began days later. I was old enough to drive a car, and I 
finally had stubble Down There. I discovered it in the shower. I liked 
to shower in the dark -- I still do (I can’t see without my glasses, 
anyway) -- so the discovery was one of sandpaper-friction. 

In just short of two years, I'd own two pieces of paper saying 
I'd graduated from two courses of study at one university. I knew 
that having been laid before this happened would be absolutely vital 
to CIA training. The apple to the back of my head had been a wake- 
up gong: it told me that I put people off, and that those people 
thought it was hilarious when I met with misfortune. They had 
cackled like baboons. I immediately began the brain-cram session 
that would, ultimately, bend back that middle finger in my brain far 
enough to snap it. Namely, using the “autistic” powers of rote 
memorization with an artistic conscience that allowed me to 
consistently realize that it is because the autistic possesses such 
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phenomenal powers of rote memorization that he eventually shuns 
all aspects of "normal" "social" behavior so that he can be alone 
with the fascinating shiny toy of his mind, I was able to divert my 
energies from the age-old pastimes of memorization of names and 
birth dates and blood types of "Star Wars" characters or instantly 
producing the day of the week for any combination of day, month, 
and year and instead focus on rigorously cataloging every behavior 
pattern exhibited (in conversations with men as well as with 
women) by a male character in a piece of literary fiction or cinema 
(to my knowledge) who has sexual intercourse during the course of 
the narrative. I started, naturally, with James Bond, who can really 
only teach anyone so much. He's such a caricature. It seemed, at 
first, easier than I had expected. Eventually, I watched "The 
Graduate", and it blew my mind. I learned a lot from that movie. For 
the next few years, I was that guy -- I was The Graduate Guy, and I 
got So Laid thanks to That Guy. Thanks, Dustin Hoffman. 


The Green-Haired Girl just looked at my computer 
screen and read the last sentence of this. She doesn’t read 
English very well, though she recognized the words 
“Dustin Hoffman”. She asked what this is I’m writing; I 
said it’s my autobiography. She said that, if this becomes a 
movie, they have to get Macaulay Culkin to play me. I 
said, “Okay”. She asked if I saw him in “that one movie 
where he was, like a porn-lord,” and I replied that, no, I 
did not see him in “that one movie where he was, like, a 
porn-lord”. 


On my sixteenth birthday, I applied to a job at a local Target 
store. I got the job. The job was pushing carts. I had to push the 
carts in from the parking lot. I grew six inches taller that year. My 
dad had a membership to the YMCA close to our house, and the 
membership included family members. I started swimming and 
running. I started talking one day in physics class, right at the end 
of the school year. Some guy sitting right in front of me asked if I 
had an extra pencil. I happened to have an extra pencil on my desk. 
"Yeah, I got one". It felt like a super-glue band-aid coming off the 
inside of my lungs. I was halfway to Russia, and my dream of slowly 
following shady contacts around a decadent misty metropolis at 
nightfall. Two weeks later, my penis was inside a girl's vagina, and 
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it was Pepperidge Farm all over again. 

I guess this will be the story of my life. I can think of it as 
divided into eleven parts. This is the beginning of the first part. 
Someday, I hope to rewrite every word in this book from the 
beginning, through this point, past this point, and into the part of 
my life where I go to college. It will instead feature me as a student 
placed into special education in his high school because of his 
muteness. There, he meets a boy who is deaf and blind. The deaf 
and blind boy, one day, begins seeing and hearing. The mute boy 
(me) decides to start talking. They become best friends. They go to 
college together at Indiana University, where they meet a boy who 
had, one year prior, left the Amish church: he’s at Indiana 
University on a computer science scholarship. They all become best 
friends. I want to call it “a young adult’s guide to better techniques 
for sweating and breathing at the close of the 20th century (or, ‘a 
world in which all of the escalators have stopped’)”. One of the guys 
will be terribly afraid of stopped escalators. I haven’t decided who 
yet -- maybe the Amish kid. This story is going to be urgently, tightly 
plotted, full of snappy dialogue, comedy, and tragedy. There’ll be a 
love story, and then someone will die. I’m going to write that story 
so it’s totally sappy. It’s going to win an Academy Award for Best 
Original Screenplay. I can’t wait to write it. I’ll have a ton of fun in 
writing it. It’ll flow like spring water. 

This, however, is not that story. It’s going to be long, lumpy, 
and weird. Any screenwriter asked to adapt it for a film will likely 
cry himself to death. 

I hope you like it, because it’s for you. It’s a friendly letter from 
me to you. Even if I don’t know who you are, you might know who 
you are, and soon, you'll know who I am; we'll be two people who 
know something or other about either ourselves or the other person. 

That’s enough to make us Facebook friends. Look me up on 
Facebook if you finish reading this. 

I’ll start writing tomorrow. 
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It is tomorrow. 
We call this one, 


"a man goes to russia" 


UBUUOUUUEUNU 


(or, why i went to japan) 


The first time I realized that I had in fact already been to 
Russia, we were figuratively speaking. 

"You will fuck me like fire engine!" 

"Okay." 

"You will fuck me like dog which is angry!" 

"Okay." 

“You will fuck me like brick falls into bucket of water!" 

"Okay." 

"You will fuck me like exclamation point after question!" 

"Okay." 

"You will fuck me like pistol pointed at Mount Everest!" 

The matter of seduction had been a wild theory; we each 
disregarded it in our own way. I took myself only as seriously as 
either of us were prepared to take the other. 

This girl, whose name was Veronika, had a much older sister 
whose name was Natalya, with whom I had already (six months 
prior, and only once) shared a round of flat-footed intercourse on a 
kitchen floor. I was seventeen years old; Veronika was fifteen years 


old, and I didn't hold it against her, because she was a mathematical 


genius. She had come to America two years before this gorgeous 
situation occurred, speaking no English, naturally platinum-blonde 


and freckled, with her sister and her round-spectacled, short-haired, 


scientist-looking mother Maria. Maria frequently left America to go 
back to Russia, where she busied herself getting ready to leave 
Russia and come back to America. Natalya and Veronika lived 
together in a three-bedroom townhouse, just the two of them, most 
of the time. When their mother wasn't around, the place was filthy. 
When their mother was around, there were maybe a few less pizza 
boxes on the floor. Natalya worked as a cashier at the Target store 
where I was employed pushing shopping carts in from the parking 
lot. The managers thought I was retarded because of my muteness, 
and I didn't mind so long as they never tried to talk to me. At night, 
Natalya went to business school. Eventually, she'd gone to enough 
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business school to pick up enough English to try to get me involved 
in her pyramid scheme -- first Cutco knives, then water filtration 
devices. I played along for a couple of minutes. I had a pyramid 
scheme of my own that I was trying to get her onto. Veronika, on 
the other hand, had hated her high school. She arrived at the 
decision to take her GED at age fourteen, after osmosing enough 
English to pass it. When I first met her, she was deeply employed in 
wearing a soiled white bathrobe over nothing, berating a computer 
monitor in a bizarre mixture of English and Russian. She had 
freckles and hair the color of stars at midnight. Her body-skin was 
soft like silk. Her breasts were as big as grapefruits. She was the 
most positively perfectly proportioned female body I've ever had the 
pleasure to touch. I first met her when Natalya invited me over for a 
barbecue during which she tried to sell me some knives that could 
penetrate pennies. Veronika told me that Natalya had a boyfriend, 
named Goran, who lived in Florida and drove up to Indiana once 
every two months just for the opportunity to have sex with her. I 
almost gave up on Natalya then and there; twelve hours later, I'd 
feel better about myself, and about Natalya. Eventually it came to 
feel like I was a member of some support group. She invited me to 
more barbecues, where many local short-haired cargo-pants- 
wearing Birkenstocked American white men sat around not exactly 
ashamed of what we all had in common. Veronika didn't talk to any 
of them. She only talked to me. It was like something out of a bad 
parable. Once, when Goran was in town, Natalya invited me over to 
keep Veronika company while she and Goran went out somewhere 
dark and discussed borscht recipes. Prior to this, I'd come over to 
Natalya's place maybe two dozen times on nights after work, tired 
from cart-pushing, to drink a couple of Sprites and squint at Russian 
soap operas. Some nights, Maria had been home, and Veronika 
explained to me that Maria deemed me a "very nice boy". Eventually 
I lost the shame of letting them know I spoke their language, and I 
thanked her myself. Several times I thought pretty highly of myself 
despite the gray, cave-like surroundings, to be in the company of 
three beautiful women with such beautiful names as Maria, Natalya, 
and Veronika. I was proud that my life had finally evolved into 
something like this. I didn't once ever consider that my life would, 
from this point on, no doubt be full of experiences like this. Looking 
back, I regret to inform you and myself that I never really had a 
situation like that ever again. I sigh, sometimes, and wish that I had 
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had sex with the mother while I had a chance. She was so elusive. 
Her husband's name was Boris! That's the name of my favorite 
Woody Allen character, my favorite Rocky and Bullwinkle character, 
and my favorite Japanese heavy rock band. 

The point of all this was that I already had been to Russia. 
Russia wasn't a place; it was a state of mind. In that way, no place is 
a place; every place is a state of mind. In a Zen sense (I am not 
mocking), a state of mind is greater than a place. The Stone Roses 
once sang "You don't have to wait to die; the kingdom's all inside". 
They might as well have titled the song "Breaking Into Russia". It 
turns out Russia isn't so special, after all. That night that Natalya 
left me to indirectly baby-sit her voluptuous fifteen-year-old sister, I 
would fall feet first into a shallow love for the first time in my life. 
The Russian soap opera on the television was one I'd miraculously 
seen before. I turned my attention to Veronika's attentive keyboard- 
caressing. It took no more than ten seconds to notice that every 
character she typed required four fingers to be touching the 
keyboard. She was typing chords of scrambled code. I asked her 
why she was typing that way, and she said that the old 486 her 
sister had scrounged up from a pyramid co-conspirator in the name 
of getting her sister "something to do" had been too slow to support 
the Windows Russian Global Input Method Editor. In order to learn 
which combinations of odd symbols, letters, and numbers were 
encoded into Cyrillic characters, she had studied Russian news 
websites until she had broken the code. It only took her fifteen 
minutes, she bragged. Years later, trapped in an airport after a 
customs mishap, I'd employ a similar method to learn how to read 
Korean, and I would think of Veronika again, as I do at some point 
most every other day. Learning the keyboard shortcuts for all of the 
necessary symbols had been another matter. She didn't want to 
learn to type in encoded Russian, she said, because she had nothing 
she was really burning to communicate with anyone in Russia, or in 
any other country where they speak any other language. She did it 
for the challenge. Eventually, via mathematical symbols and loose 
alphabetical collections, she had convinced a man in Moscow that 
she was a married woman in St. Petersburg who was considering 
cheating on her husband; he even believed her favorite hobby was 
constructing rag dolls. She had a way with words, and everything 
resembling words. I'd like to say I pounced on her then and there; 
the details were not, however, so clear. It'd be maybe six and a half 
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hours. The flagrant nonsense she would speak in the thick of our 
reciprocal conquests, then, would end up inspiring me through two 
decades. Maybe that's to say she won, if it was a contest. I'm only 
sure I didn't leave as much of an impression. If nothing else, I'd like 
to think that she went on to maybe start up some kind of internet 
business and earn independence even as she wore fuzzy slippers. 
I'm not going to say I hope she's somebody, or that I hope she's 
happy; just that I hope she's not doing terribly; almost nobody 
would deserve that. 

"You will fuck me like a blender recites Shakespeare!" 

"Okay." 

"You will fuck me like a shotgun reads the phonebook!" 

"Okay." 

"You will fuck me like your secret wish to fuck your sister!" 

"Okay." 

",.. You would fuck your sister?" 

",..I don't... havea sister." 

"It is hypothetical proposition, stupid boy!" 

"I realize that." 

"Someday you will perhaps come to know that you do have a 
sister! And on this day, it may already be, how you say, too late!" 

This didn't strike me as overtly prophetic at the time, mostly 
because I knew I did have a sister -- two of them, actually -- that I 
had never met. I was sure that neither of them had grown up 
speaking Russian. 

However, on that fateful day when I realized that I actually had 
five sisters, I remembered Veronika's words, and it came to feel like 
she had won again. 

My mom had always warned me to not have sex with my 
sisters. I was seven years old the first time she presented the 
scenario to me. 

“You have sisters out there, somewhere in the world. Their 
names are Jamie and Amanda. Your mom popped them out after she 
divorced your dad. Jamie is two years younger than you. Amanda is 
four years younger than you. Listen to me! Jamie is five right now. 
Amanda is three. Do you hear me, son? You got to be careful. If 
you're not careful, you'll make a little mongoloid baby. God will not 
forgive you if you make a little mongoloid baby on purpose, no 
matter how many times you go to confession. 

“Tf you make a little mongoloid baby honestly, on accident, 
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that's God’s fault." 

When I was eighteen and it became increasingly apparent to 
her that I was frequently submerging myself hip-deep in proto-love, 
she reiterated this, with an annotation: "There's no telling how 
many more little sisters your mother popped out. She could still be 
popping them out right now!" 

"I'll be careful not to seduce any stray infants", I joked. 

"You're sick! You're just as sick as her! You have a disease!" 

This was long before Wikipedia proliferation. Had such a tool 
existed at that moment, I would have looked up the scientifically 
proven and historically cataloged after-effects of accidental (or 
intended) incest immediately, just to settle the curiosity. (I just did it 
now. They call it "inbreeding". There’s a big “duh” moment, right 
there.) 

Years later, in a city that's halfway around the world from 
anywhere, especially itself, I met the first of three sisters I'd meet. I 
could have accused her of infringing my facial copyrights. Her 
breasts were terrific. I was, instantly, sexually attracted to her ona 
ferocious level. It turned out, in the ensuing three hours, that I 
didn't like her very much as a person. We had nothing to talk about. 
We had nothing in common except the city we were stuck in. One of 
the first times I ever felt like I'd already been an "adult" for most of 
my life occurred as she slumped over half-deceased on the sofa in 
the rat-hole in which necessity bade me squat. I decided, looking at 
her, that I didn't like her, and that no one could make me continue 
associating with her. The concept of "flesh and blood" didn't mean 
anything in that moment. Had I not met her under that very 
particular and real pretense, I would have most likely both seduced 
her and let her seduce me. I met her one more time, during which 
we connected on an intellectual level in a way that surprised neither 
of us. We sat atop milk-crates on a rain-darkened forty-five-degree 
sloped hill street surrounded by graffiti-speckled drawn-down 
tsunami-shutters on right-angle storefronts. She talked about being 
an attractive Caucasian female in Tokyo, about the stable of mid- 
life-crisising doctors and lawyers that paid her somewhere to the 
tune of a hundred and fifty American Dollars for her twice-weekly 
dinnertime conversation and called it "English lessons". She said the 
secret was letting them all think that they're going to get a piece, 
someday, and then just never give them a piece, until, maybe, it 
looks like they're going to stop "taking lessons", or if they say 
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they're going to buy you a Car. 

“How about a motor scooter?" 

"A motor scooter is doable", she replied, after a small 
hesitation. 

I took it no man had ever bought her a motor scooter. 

I asked if she had ever given a guy a piece, and she said "Who 
are you, the cops?" 

She told me the URL of this website where you can put in your 
information and upload a photo and start getting emails from people 
who say they want to learn English. In her case, it was all men, 
doctors and lawyers with wives and children and habits that 
involved wining and dining attractive Caucasian females in the 
Ginza. I ended up with unemployed women who didn't know or 
otherwise wouldn't admit what they wanted. All I wanted was to not 
die. I suppose I'm still alive. That sister was seventeen years old. 
That last time I saw her: we talked about her stable of middle-aged 
men, and how, maybe, she and me could "get something going" and 
“maybe get some sort of con-artist action going on, you know, ride 
these guys for all they're worth". I'd be pretending if I said it didn't 
sound like a funny idea. I'd been half convinced for years that even 
the most "honest" living was a con game. I mean, what was money, 
really? It’s some terrorist ghost-god of the modern kings. (Thus 
concludes the economics dissertation portion of this essay.) If my 
sister had been maybe a slightly different person, I might have tried 
working with her. I knew it wouldn't work, so I didn't pursue the 
matter. Eventually the conversation went somewhere else, and I 
joked about how if she wasn't my sister I'd have done everything in 
my power to touch her breasts, get a good feel, maybe a squeeze, 
then "walk away, and imagine the rest later". She said if I wanted to 
touch them, I was in luck, because she wasn't wearing a bra. I gota 
palm-full of her left basketball. At first, a big snap of static 
electricity popped as my hand approached her sweater. This was 
while we sat on a rock near someone's grave with convenient-store- 
bought iced cafe au laits in paper cups in the largest Buddhist 
cemetery in Tokyo. The cemetery stood atop a huge stone cube that 
looked out over elevated train tracks and a coal-mine-like urban 
valley. I can't say I precisely enjoyed living near a place like that. 
The sky swirled like hibachi smoke. The grass was lush and dark 
like moments before rain; the dirt was near-black brown enough to 
suggest showers were imminent. It didn't rain. God didn't strike me 
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down. 

The second sister I met, I met in Koenji, a small town in Tokyo 
where, if you're there, everything happens. It was five years later, 
and the sister was twenty-four. We sat in a taco cafe with imported 
lucha libre masks all over the wall and Bob Dylan playing on a little 
plastic designer minimalist CD player -- without a lid, hung on a nail 
on the wall, activated with a little pull-string. Under blue and white 
LED Christmas illumination at three in the afternoon on a gray 
autumn Tuesday, cobblestone-ish flesh-pink bricks and fluttering 
breeze outside, we talked about where we'd been for all one 
another's lives. She said she had always wanted to be a 
veterinarian, and here she was, twenty-four years old, still not a 
veterinarian. 

"There's still time," I told her. 

“That's easy for you to say -- you're not the one who's not a 
veterinarian." 

I didn't answer that. She was right. I wasn't not a veterinarian 
because I had never even thought about being a veterinarian. I'm 
not good at making people feel better about themselves when it's 
something they said that made them upset, so I changed the subject 
to myself. I told her about my CIA job interview. That's a really good 
story because no one has to believe it. In fact, if it had really 
happened, I wouldn't even be allowed to pretend it had. 

In college I studied Chinese, Korean, Russian, and several 
Arabic and Persian languages. I did this, mainly, because if one 
wants to join the CIA, one has to be able to smoothly communicate 
with individuals shady enough to only speak the language of a scary 
second-world country. It's hardly a boast to say that the CIA had my 
name and address on a list. A student engaged in studies of that 
many languages with communist history is bound to attract the 
agency's attention. They must figure it's something of a sure bet, 
that the student would be flattered to be contacted by the CIA 
shortly after their graduation ceremony, via a UPS package. I had 
been feeling like an adult rather regularly for two years before I 
graduated from college -- sharing a rented house with a Korean 
violinist, buying big bags of bagels in the morning, et cetera. That 
day after I graduated, however, back at my parents' house in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, it was pretty flattering to have a UPS guy 
come up to the door to deliver a letter that only I was allowed to 
sign for. They checked my ID and everything. My mother had a fit. 
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“Who's sending him a package? What's in that envelope?" After 
asking three more questions, she was asking (probably) God if I was 
gay. I opened the envelope in my bedroom. The letter was kind of 
cool. I called the number the following Monday, and a super-friendly 
guy offered to send someone to talk to me. "There's a Starbucks 
within walking distance of your parents’ house. Why don't you be 
there tomorrow at three in the afternoon?" I thought that was really 
cool. It felt like an adventure. The next afternoon, I met a guy at the 
Starbucks in the parking lot near the Target store where I’d worked. 
I had a hot grande chai latte with soy milk. I don't know what the 
guy had. It was a tall, whatever it was. It was probably a coffee. He 
was wearing a really well-cut suit. I mean, he wasn't drowning in it. 
He was an all-American looking guy with short blond hair. He 
looked like he'd been on his high school baseball team. We had a 
conversation. 

“Your website," I said, speaking, of course, of CIA.gov, "says 
that you seek ‘open-minded individuals with burning interest in 
politics’. I must say, I have little interest in politics." 

"And it is also the case that you didn't contact us through that 
website -- we contacted you." 

Whenever I tell this story, I usually stop right there. 
(Sometimes, I stop at the part where the person on the phone tells 
me to be at the Starbucks tomorrow at three.) The rest of the story 
isn't that exciting. 

Instead of joining the CIA, I went to Europe for a few months, 
had three existentially terrifying experiences, came back to 
America, had two existentially terrifying experiences, moved to 
Japan, had one existentially terrifying experience, moved back to 
America, realized I had been an adult for what amounted to "a very 
long time", and then decided to move back to Japan for good. I was 
twenty-three then. Now I’m thirty. [Now I’m thirty-one. [Now I’m 
thirty-two.]] Just yesterday I experienced something that made me 
wonder how long "for good" really is. At the end of a decent 
contemplation session, I realized that I had held up my end of the 
bargain pretty well. No lawyer or landlord could say anything either 
way if I decided to terminate the lease tomorrow. 

So my sister asked me, when we were at the little taco cafe in 
Koenji, which is where I am right now (I live here), why I came to 
Japan in the first place. 

I tell some people I first came here because I had "gotten tired 
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of Europe". That's not really the truth. Before I ever went to Europe, 
I saw an advertisement in my college newspaper. It asked the 
simple question "Wouldn't you like to teach English in Japan?" It 
was a Simple enough question. I emailed the address listed on the 
ad. A reply came within the hour. Within a week I had a job without 
having to wear a suit for more than sixty minutes. The job interview 
happened in Chicago. Me and my friend Big Joe ended up staying in 
town for the weekend. Going to Chicago had always been an event. 
Big Joe had friends there, and everyone has pizza. 

My Korean girlfriend had hated the idea of my wanting to move 
to Japan. It didn't puzzle me why she would be so angry. It wasn't 
rocket science. She wanted me to stay with her. We had been 
together for over a year. She had fantastic breasts, and nipples to 
match. We lived together in an old rented house with wooden floors 
that three times splintered my foot in the middle of the night. The 
living room was hollow, with a small television sitting on a 
cardboard box, and two beanbag chairs. Big Joe occupied one 
bedroom; me and my Korean girlfriend occupied the other. Big Joe's 
bedroom had the ambiance of a tropical fish shop. My room was 
impeccably lit with the purpose of resembling the study of a 
university professor from a movie. The night before I went to 
Chicago for my job interview, I was on my way to the kitchen at 
around three in the morning when the bottom of my foot caught a 
loose T-square lying on the middle of the living room carpet. (Big 
Joe had been studying the kind of art that requires an abundance of 
straight lines.) The T-square slid across the floor at a ridiculous 
speed, colliding eventually with a jar of kimchee my Korean 
girlfriend had been storing in the corner. She liked to experiment 
with storing jars in various places of the house, to see how the feng 
shui of such-and-such location affected the flavor of the kimchee. 
The T-square hit the jar with a "crick" sound, and then, in the dark, 
was the sound of a small person urinating on thin carpet. My 
girlfriend had been a concert violinist; she had ears to rival mine. In 
a split-second, there she was in our doorway, flipping the 
lightswitch so angrily her breasts pointed nearly to the ceiling for 
an instant. She had mostly ceased wearing a bra after the first time 
we had had sex. I didn't exactly complain. Still, sometimes, when 
the garment was loose enough, she qualified for a walking soft 
pornography classification. She was wearing a baby-lavender thin 
cotton nightgown that night, with nothing underneath. Her hair was 
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tied up to the center of her head. The expression between her 
cheeks was the same as the one she'd worn the day I came home an 
hour early -- my Russian professor had come down with malaria 
(he’d have lost thirty pounds when I saw him next) -- and I walked 
into our room to find her standing in the middle of the bed playing 
the violin hard enough to hurt somebody. On that day, it had been 
an expression of being caught with her hand in some cookie jar. On 
that night, it had been something else. 

She said, "I definitely wanted to know how delicious kimchee 
becomes when made in that location you big jerk!" 

Nearly thirty seconds elapsed before the cloud of vinegar and 
spices swelled to fill the entire room. We opened the windows. She 
used up half a roll of toilet paper on the task of suppressing the 
expansion of the kimchee liquid. Ten minutes later, I had a Sprite. I 
was sitting in the middle of our bed. She wrapped her legs around 
my back. "I hope your job interviewer tomorrow hates you very 
much!" 

"Yeah." 

She took the rubber band off the hair in the middle of her head. 
She gathered my hair up like a little girl trying to pick as many 
dandelions as possible with one motion. She snapped the rubber 
band around the hair in the middle of my head. 

"There! You are samurai, huh? Now you can go to fuck all the 
Japanese girls you can see!" 

I didn't try to talk her down yet. We had sex twice after that. I 
wished throughout that our bed wasn't broken. The only reason I'd 
gotten up to get a Sprite in the first place was because Big Joe's 
alarm clock had been going off non-stop for two hours. He kept 
letting the radio play for ten minutes before hitting the snooze and 
then falling back asleep. He had some "errand" to "take care of" in 
the middle of the night. I don't have a clue what it was. His wake-up 
radio station of choice played techno mixes all night on Sunday 
nights. Hearing that techno remix in ten-minute segments further 
educated me that school had been over for several days, that I 
would never be in school again. That terrible music instantly 
impressed me as the sort of thing adults choose to make by no 
precise accident. It also taught me exactly why parents hate their 
children's favorite music -- all they can hear is the brutish bass, 
thumping through the door and floor. Anyone would hate any kind of 
music if all they knew of it was liquid-like bass and the feeling of 
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vibrating wood. 

Big Joe eventually woke up and left the house like it was going 
out of style. My Korean girlfriend and I talked for a half an hour. 
She wanted to go to Europe for a couple of months. She stressed 
that she was serious. I said I would go to Europe, too, and hinted 
that I was serious. After I got back from Chicago, we went to 
Europe. 

"You can finally meet your pen-pal!" she said, that night before 
my job interview. I pretended that I didn't know what was going to 
happen. 

My pen-pal was a girl from London. I had been talking to her 
via email for three years at that point. We first became acquainted 
because of a letter I had written to the editor of a website that she 
read regularly. The subject of my letter had been a brief and 
ridiculous anecdote about the day I saw the Dalai Lama walking just 
outside the small game store where I worked. The editor of the 
website treated this as a complete fabrication, and used it as a 
springboard for jokes. In reality, the story had been 100% true. The 
Dalai Lama's brother is the head of the "Tibetan Studies" 
department at Indiana University, and co-owns, with the Dalai Lama 
himself, a Tibetan restaurant in downtown Bloomington, Indiana. 

"I'm not sure I want to meet her." 

"You are lying man!" 

"No." 

I wasn't lying. I told myself, then, that I wasn't lying, to prevent 
myself from thinking that I was lying, so that my girlfriend wouldn't 
think I was lying. I realize now, years later, that myself wasn't the 
only person I had been tricking. In a way, my girlfriend was tricking 
me from the start by proposing that I meet my pen-pal. Maybe she 
was teaching me a lesson, or maybe she was trying to teach herself 
a lesson. 

I really didn't want to meet her. I shouldn't have met her. 

We were in Europe two weeks later. We started in London. The 
idea was that we would stay in hostels in London for a week before 
exploring Europe using buses. Before getting on the airplane, I 
asked my pen-pal's phone number. She gladly gave it to me. I called 
her from a deep cylindrical shopping mall in central London not two 
hours after getting off the plane. We talked long enough for me to 
feed the payphone what I incredulously realized equalled around 
twenty US dollars. We agreed to meet near Russel Square Station 
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the next day. This wouldn't happen. We postponed the meeting date 
every day. My internet pen-pal had a hectic schedule. She worked in 
a chocolate shop in Richmond, and was studying politics in 
university. She was also a Muslim, with a protective mother who 
protected her from her protective father. Her father, according to 
her frequent emails, was prone to lightning-fast fits of strange rage. 
Once, when he answered a question wrong on "Jeopardy!", he threw 
a beer can at the kitchen window. (The can was empty, and the 
window was open.) This man had been something of a wealthy 
landowner in Afghanistan before the Americans did what they did to 
the communists. He had obtained his bride through careful use of a 
pistol (the family legend goes: “It wasn’t even loaded”). On the day 
before he threw a teacup out the window, and for twenty years 
leading up to that, he worked as an airport limousine driver. I found 
my friend's stories about him so interesting, because I knew I would 
never meet him, and I didn't have to. Her father's name was 
"Hassan"; she and her mother discovered that his friends at the pub 
called him "Sam", so they started calling him Sam behind his back. 
As far as I knew, he never caught on. "I'm going garden-shopping 
with Sam" was my friend's last excuse for not coming to Russel 
Square, before the day when she actually promised to show up. This 
happened to be the last day before me and my girlfriend were 
scheduled to ride a bus to Amsterdam. We had booked a room in a 
decent hotel that night, because we had both concluded that we 
deserved a shower. The hotel happened to be located within brisk 
walking distance of Russel Square Station. 

Back then, when the internet was still capitalized, it was very 
difficult to show a photograph of anything, much less yourself, to 
anyone else in the world. At my school, we had to access a telnet 
server and dial in using a series of passwords, then wait one minute 
every time we tried to open a folder. This was the only way to attach 
a photograph to an email. By the time you got the first folder open 
on your school's server, you had started to seriously doubt that the 
photo was really good enough. The first seed of doubt, of course, 
came while you were dropping the roll of film at the photo place, 
and the doubt had eventually flowered by the time you wrestled 
with getting your scanner to work. For reasons such as these, me 
and my internet friend had never seen photos of one another. She 
told me on the phone that she would likely be carrying a Starbucks 
cup. I told her that I had been in London for only a week, and I was 
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certain I would be able to spot at least one other Persian female 
with a Starbucks cup. This is when I suggested that I would wear a 
Michael Jordan jersey -- an away jersey (the black one) -- over a 
long-sleeved white T-shirt. She agreed to meet at noon. 

In the hotel the next morning, I masturbated with the focus of a 
police officer at morning target practice. I entered the room to find 
my girlfriend on the bed, under the comforter, face-down. 

“Come on, it's almost time." 

She made the sound of a cartoon character snorting cocaine. 

"So you use that aftershave I bought for your birthday present 
huh!! You stink real good with that!!" 

"It's aftershave. It's for using ... after you... shave." 

"HAaaaaaaHHHHHHHHH." 

“Come on, let's go." 

"I'm sleepy!" 

"No you're not." 

"Iam very sleepy! Maybe I can obtain the equivalent of six 
hours of high-quality rest in Five Minutes if you lay down in this 
king size bed next to me!" 

“Come on." 

I pulled the comforter up and off. She was naked as the day 
anyone is born. Immediately the South-Africa-shaped birthmark on 
her left buttock jumped up and touched my corneas. 

She jumped up onto her knees. Her breasts flipped up, then 
down, then up again, then obtained equilibrium. The headboard 
clacked against the wall. She ripped the box sheet off the bed and 
pressed it to her abdomen with a motion not unlike a suddenly 
disemboweled soldier hysterically gathering his intestines up in his 
arms. 

"Go! Leave me! Leave me here! I am done! I am finished! There 
will be no more of me!" 

In the elevator, I realized she must have read the last sentence 
of "The Death of Ivan Ilyich", which I had left on the nightstand. She 
often did that when we went to the bookstore -- she read the last 
sentence of a book, put it back on the shelf, took another book. I had 
long suspected that she had patched together her command of the 
English language from the last sentences of books. For example, 
she’d once cradled my testicles and, using my erect penis as a 
microphone, intoned, “The Grapes of Wrath are growing heavy! 
Heavy for the vintage!” 
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It isn’t until right now, writing this, that I remember “When 
Harry Met Sally” was Sihyang’s favorite film. 

Outside, London wore the same face as always. Days before, it 
had been my first taste of a real world-class metropolis housing 
maybe-infinite mysteries. Chicago just didn't compare. London still 
housed nearly every one of those maybe-infinite mysteries. Much 
more importantly, by the time I met my internet pen-pal for the first 
time, and faced the reality of having to call her by a name, London 
had grown an "always". The middle of June, it was cool and humid. I 
would be in Amsterdam in twenty-four hours; I would be back in 
America in July; I would be on a plane to Japan on September 13th, 
2001. I found my internet pen-pal standing in front of a fruit stand, 
with a Starbucks cup in her hand. Her straight, long hair was the 
color of a mirror reflecting outer space. She wore a pair of small 
wire-rimmed glasses over a personably large, Persian nose. In a pea 
coat and bunchy scarf, she was immediately everything I needed to 
know about England. We'd never seen pictures of one another. We 
recognized each other. I supposed that was a kind of love. Even now 
I hardly doubt it was. I walked up and said hello. She began 
speaking: 

‘Oh, for fuck's sake I am so relieved; for a second there I was 
starting to believe you were an obnoxious Nigerian man; like, this 
man, right, he came right up to me and said, "Where are you from? 
Where's the train station? Where'd you get that coffee?" I just stared 
at him, it was so creepy; like, where I'm from, I suppose that's a 
good enough question; lately people keep straight-up asking me if 
I'm Jtalian, last month it was "Are you Turkish?"; like, where's the 
train station? Hello? It's right behind me. And this coffee is clearly 
from Starbucks; read the label on the cup for fuck's sake. ' 

"That cup strikes me as empty." 

‘It is.’ 

"Why haven't you thrown it away, then?" 

‘Well, the funniest thing: no bins. I honestly did not see one bin 
at one train platform on the way here, and I came all the way from 
Feltham. I had to transfer four times to get here, I did.’ 

"I thought you lived in London." 

‘West London, duh. ' 

"Are there usually . .. bins?" 

‘Well of course. ' 

It occurred to me only peripherally that a light rain had just 
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begun to fall. 

"I wonder why they're all gone, so suddenly." 

‘Terrorist bomb threats, I hear.’ 

"Have they taken the bins away before?" 

‘No.’ 

"Do you reckon they'll put them back?" 

‘Who can say? I wouldn't be surprised if they did; I wouldn't be 
surprised if they didn't.' 

For the record, or so I hear, they never did. 

My Korean girlfriend had suddenly materialized, standing 
tangentially to myself and my pen pal. She had a tiny raindrop 
hanging on the bottom of the end of her nose. It made her look less 
than thirsty. She gripped a small umbrella with a clenched fist about 
halfway up the shaft. Her semi-violent neglect of the umbrella 
handle on that early afternoon remains, in fact, one of the more 
striking mental images of my life. She was wearing a blue hooded 
sweatshirt with a picture of a cute cartoon girl hugging a 
skateboard. I had bought it for her six months ago. 

“Hello! Thank you for finally acknowledging my existence here 
on this sidewalk in London, England!" 

‘Oh. Hello. You must be Sihyang.’ 

"Yes! Oh yes, yes! I must be! And you could probably be 
Ferozan!" 

"Ferozan, this is Sihyang. Sihyang, this is Ferozan." 

"T would like to stand here in the rain and continue pleasant 
chat with you because I am sure you are as interesting a person as 
London, England is a city! However, I cannot do this because I have 
lots of work to do, such as procuring BUS TICKETS for me, myself, 
and my boyfriend, so!!" 

‘Well.’ 

Sihyang turned to me. "I am only here to bring you this 
umbrella!" 

She thrust the umbrella at me. I gripped the handle. Fora 
second, with her hand a foot above mine, it felt like we were doing 
that thing where kids grip a baseball bat. I'm not sure what you call 
it. It felt like I'd gripped the bat honestly in the middle, and she'd 
just immediately put her hand on top of the knob. 

She let go of the umbrella. 

‘Did you bring another umbrella, Sihyang?’ 

"I did not! I am willing to suffer the rain! I am very good at it!!" 
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Sihyang turned away, and stomped down the sidewalk in the 
direction of the hotel, arms in a position like she was carrying two 
invisible, moderately heavy suitcases. 

‘Charming girl.' 

"She's occasionally more hilarious." 

‘Where would you like to go? I've been without chai now for 
nearly an hour and I am quite frankly starting to tremble. ' 

Ferozan called all varieties of tea "chai", without prejudice. I 
would later find that she even sometimes called coffee "chai", the 
way some people in America might call Sprite "Coke". 

“You can always go into that Starbucks over there. Tell them 
you were just in the Starbucks down the street. Say you spilled your 
drink all over the sidewalk near-immediately after exiting the other 
Starbucks, and you wondered if they could give you a refill." 

‘Why wouldn't I just go right back into the Starbucks I came 
out of?! 

"Because the other one was closer." 

‘You figure that would actually work?’ 

"My friend Big Joe used to work at a Starbucks; he says people 
did it all the time." 

‘Did it ever work, is what I'm asking.’ 

"Yeah, it worked all the time. I guess. Hey, did you know that 
the Starbucks employee manual encourages all baristas to hand out 
three free drinks a day?" 

‘Just wait until they take their money out and say "Don't worry 
love, this one's on us"?! 

"Yeah." 

‘That seems like smart business. ' 

"It is! I'm glad you think that." I really was. 

‘T’m glad you’re glad.’ 

“You know, the rules also say that if a homeless person 
wanders into the shop, an employee is supposed to present them a 
grande coffee with one sugar and one creamer, and tell them 
‘Please drink this outside’.” 

‘That’s bloody brilliant.’ 

“Tt’s brilliant you think that’s brilliant.” 

‘Anyway, let's get to a proper cafe and order some chai.’ 

“You don't want to steal from the world-famous conglomerate? 
We've just established that they don't care." 

‘Well, I could never be so dishonest. ' 
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“How nice of you." 

‘Well then, is there anywhere in London you would like to go?! 

"I thought you wanted to get chai?" 

‘Any region of London we stumble into is going to have chai, 
silly boy. ' 

"My first recollection of learning a proper name for a place in 
London was when Eliza Doolittle talks about selling flowers on 
Tottenham Court Road at the beginning of 'My Fair Lady'." 

‘Well hell, we can walk there from here. ' 

"I know. I was looking at a map and it brought back the 
memory." 

‘Shall we get going, then?’ 

We got going. 

‘Say, do blokes in the States fancy girls with beverages over 
girls without beverages?’ 

"That's a tough call." 

‘I've noticed far more men approaching me with any kind of 
question-like material when I'm carrying a drink than when I'm not 
carrying a drink.' 

"By drink, you mean a Starbucks cup?" 

"Yes. ' 

“How about if you were carrying a can of Coke?" 

‘I don't drink Coke. I've had a Diet Coke, once.' 

"Did any men talk to you while you were drinking it?" 

‘Just my dad.’ 

Tottenham Court Road was lovely. Instead of book shops -- 
which is what she had said we'd find there -- we saw only duty-free 
electronics and perfumes. 

Our conversation didn't stop. I remember all of it. I must also 
admit that the only conversation I've written here so far has been 
embellished and slanted toward several motifs and themes I intend 
to incorporate later in this novel. 

Eventually, our long walk took us to Soho. London was 
probably the best walk I've had in my life. We found a small cafe 
with an Indian name. I opened the door for her. A little bell rang. 
We sat at a table. Aman brought us a pot of tea without our having 
asked for it. 

‘Brilliant.' 

"Yes." 

‘Did you ever have a day where you feel like your life is a scene 
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in a book, or a film?’ 

"T have." 

She wrinkled her nose. Her entire gorgeous face flexed. A 
thumb-sized divot appeared crouching in the sinews of her neck. I 
instantly wanted to put my thumb into it, to see if it fit. If it was, 
that would make her Cinderella. 

‘Well. This is the first time for me.' 

This is when I reached across the table and put my thumb into 
the hole between her neck tendons. Her skin fit my bone like a glove 
missing the four other fingers. 

‘What the hell are you doing, man!' she asked, without a 
question mark. 

"I was just wondering if my thumb would fit in there." 

‘You bloody well were.’ 

A moment of silence passed. Our waiter slid up behind Ferozan 
with a severe look on his face. I could tell from the way her eyes 
narrowed that she was scrutinizing at his expression in the window 
behind me. 

'T don't think he likes you. ' 

“How about you?" 

'T like you just fine.’ 

Here we were, young adults from the 20th century, one 
another's favorite make-believe, made real for an afternoon. I now 
suppose that we were very in love at this point. 

That night, I went downstairs from the hotel room to call 
Ferozan from the payphone outside. 

"It was very nice meeting you." 

‘It was even nicer meeting you.’ 

"You should come into Europe with us." 

‘Wouldn't Sihyang be jealous?’ 

"I'm sure she'd like you." 

‘I'm sure she dislikes me already.’ 

Sihyang appeared beneath a streetlamp, shrouded in fog. It felt 
for an instant like my imagination. It wasn't. She was real, and she 
was approaching the phone booth with that same carrying-two- 
heavy-suitcases posture. I hardly felt her presence until she was 
right up outside the phone booth. She rapped the handle of an 
umbrella on the glass. I raised a finger and turned to the side, 
showing her my sweatshirted shoulder pressing against glass. She 
knocked again. I turned my head. I looked her in the eye. She struck 
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the glass with the flat of her hand. It fractured; a prostitute's calling 
card shook free and landed on top of my shoe. When I opened the 
phone box door, I knocked over the umbrella Sihyang had stood up 
against it. 

Days later, we were in Europe. Europe was nice. It seemed like 
everything was made of stone, though some things were made of 
metal or glass. In Amsterdam we watched a man and a woman have 
performance intercourse on a stage in a club. We rode in a boat 
with a ceiling of glass. We looked at prostitutes standing behind 
thick windows. Sihyang commented on their underwear. I 
photographed a discarded bicycle in a murky canal. I watched 
Dutch MTV in the hotel. The sheets were rough like newspaper. It 
felt wonderful. The language the VJs spoke struck me as like 
something out of "Star Wars". Somehow the way people talked in 
bars and clubs was much softer and human. I suppose you could say 
the same thing about the way hip people talk in English, on 
television. We tried to have sex in the bathtub. It didn't really work. 
In Paris, we could see the Eiffel Tower from our hotel window. When 
the lights were out, Sihyang, lying on her side, asked in a serious 
voice, straight into my ear, without any commas, "If you met her 
before you met me would you have dated her?" I pretended I didn't 
know who she was talking about. "Don't pretend you don't know 
who I am talking about!" Sihyang rolled over onto her back, and 
slapped the mattress. It made a sound like a man popping a knuckle 
on an acoustic guitar. "You love her don't you!" I can't say I had ever 
wanted to have sex with her more than I did that moment. Her 
conviction and her pain was a realer human emotion than I could 
have ever experienced first-hand. Micro-seconds after penetrating 
her, I had ejaculated. The tower beyond the window was too much 
competition. She mistook my excitement for disinterest. She scooted 
back violently. Her shoulder blades collided with the headboard. It 
occurred to me that she was still wearing her barrettes, her T-shirt, 
and her purple glasses with three little rhinestones in the outer- 
upper corner of each eye. One of the rhinestones on the right side 
had disappeared between today and yesterday. She exploded her 
shoulders back, and then forward, sending both hands colliding with 
my confused, erect rib cage. I fell over sideways, startled, and 
landed on the floor. I nearly twisted my ankle. "I see what it is! I see 
what it is now! I see what it is forever!" Several bus rides later, we 
were in the town of San Goar, Germany. This was around the time 
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that I realized everything she had ever said about anything had 
been correct. It was also around when she stopped talking to me. 
San Goar is home of the largest cuckoo clock in the world. I could 
see it from the hotel dining room window. It didn't move. It struck 
me as as painful a sight as a dead escalator. Motion was the whole 
point of it, and there it was, immobile. I later learned, years later, 
researching that cuckoo clock for some reason, that it underwent 
maintenance precisely one day a year. Talk about luck. Sihyang ate 
big bread rolls and boiled beef silently. I finished an inoffensive 
macaroni and retired to the small room with the boxy payphones. 
The place had an open window and an internet kiosk. The misty 
breeze was the precise temperature of good organic fruit-skin. 
Using the internet felt like those old crank-handle telephones in 
World War II movies looked. I managed to get a connection. I began 
writing an email in which I professed my love to Ferozan. The 
connection kept cutting me off regardless of how much money I fed 
the machine. The love confession I eventually sent ended up being 
much shorter than originally planned. I waited three minutes for a 
reply. Three minutes was all I had. No reply came. Maybe it was 
because she read the mail and hated me; maybe it was because I'd 
caught her during a three-minute period at which she was not in 
front of her computer. I went outside. It was beautiful weather, 
some of the most beautiful I have ever felt. It was crisp and breezy. 
The town of San Goar lay sleeping at just before sunset. The sky was 
a kind of perfect orange you'd only expect to see in a cartoon. Way 
out in the distance I could see a castle on a cliff, with a single star 
hanging crisply in an already-black-blue scrap of sky. I found 
Sihyang standing by the purple, quivering Rhine River, in the 
shadow of a statue of a man with a sword. I stood next to her, and 
then looked down at my shoes. I was suddenly surprised that I didn't 
see any denomination of currency lying down by my toe-tips. 
Sihyang let out a slow sigh. "I was just standing here", she said, her 
first words in two days, "thinking about falling half-accidentally into 
this beautiful river." 

"Oh." 

"It is beauty! You see the beautiful, and you want an accident 
to happen! This happens sometimes!" 

"Yeah." 

“Maybe you feel or felt the same way about her." 

"Who?" 
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"I know you love her, man! You don't have to tell me!" 

"Oh, for God's sake." 

“You have no God, man! Like me! We don't have no God! We 
only have the Music! That's the first sign that you're the liar -- when 
you start talking trash-shit about God!" 

"Man." 

In Austria, we stayed in someone's grandmother's guest cabin. 
The bed was as high as the bottom of my rib cage. Dead-faced, 
godless, musicless dolls stood in impossible postures before a 
mirror atop a tall, brown chest of drawers. The first thing I thought, 
looking at that chest of drawers, was that I wouldn't dare open the 
drawers for fear of what was inside. I imagined a soup-like, chili-like 
mixture of blood and meat-fragments. Sihyang kicked off her shoes 
and immediately pulled the top drawer open. It was empty. The 
wood was fresh and smelled like a stack of newspapers. Everything 
felt like newspapers, lately. Sihyang took a shower. She emerged 
with a towel balanced on her boobs. "You need to take a shower, 
too, man, you smell like a bus!" 

I got out of the shower. I was shaving. The antique mirror 
warped the lower part of my face imperfectly and conveniently. 
Sihyang was lying on the bed, her knees bent, her feet dangling 
above the floor. "You know, if you are in love with her and you are 
leaving me for her, you should be a 20th Century Real Adult and at 
least teach me how to masturbate!" I groaned. If life were a movie, I 
would have knicked my neck-skin at precisely that moment. "What is 
this thing called?" I looked at her over my reflected shoulder. I 
groaned again. It was best to play it straight. "I reckon that's the 
clitoris." "Can you show me how to use it?" My face was still wet 
when I ejaculated. I was sure to emphasize myself. When I pulled 
my penis out of her vagina, a golf-ball-sized drop-conglomerate of 
blood hopped up into the air and splatted onto the mattress with 
what might have been an actual sound. Sihyang's eyes widened like 
spotlights. She made a long, exhaling sound out of her nose, teethful 
grin unflinching. It was the truest kind of her laughs. My mouth 
opened, maybe in amusement. "I do not apologize for my body! I do 
not apologize for who I am, man!" "Yeah." "Don't worry man, you go 
put on your after shave, it is the time after you shaved, so! I will 
clean this up!" While I applied deodorant and aftershave, she 
pressed an armful of rough toilet paper onto the kiddy-pool of blood 
standing on the high bed. "I can sleep on this side tonight, okay!" 
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When I was in the toilet, I heard her speak aloud to herself: "I'll 
have to see this, right here, up until bedtime." 

We spent the afternoon hiking along the rocky ridge above a 
river. Sihyang had attracted admirers -- two Korean boys who had 
just graduated from their mandatory years of military service. They 
were taking a break in Europe before heading back to Seoul for 
college. The boys broke away from their tour group and followed us 
on our stumbles above the river until just near dark. Sihyang 
entertained them with the kind of narrative that only ever appears 
between people from the same place when they meet in a foreign 
country. Sihyang made the decision to enter a log-cabin-like bar 
sitting in a gravel indentation beside the ridge. I stood outside a bit 
and watched the sun go down. Inside the bar, Sihyang had bought 
the two boys four beers. I'm pretty sure they were Austrian beers. 
The bar had a dartboard. I played darts for around an hour. I'ma 
dart virtuoso, I swear. In Tokyo, years later, I'd hurl some darts at a 
dartboard in a thrift shop, and the owner -- and my roommate, who 
was shopping for jeans -- would be shocked, and near- 
simultaneously ask me if I had ever considered going pro; the next 
few weeks would involve a sort of rollicking adventure that didn’t go 
anywhere. Back on that day in Austria, I noticed that one of the 
Korean boys had lowered his voice. Sihyang spoke up, cutting him 
off: "How long do you think you will fuck with those stupid darts?" 
"I'm ready to go whenever you are." Sihyang paid the tab. We went 
back to the hotel. I got the idea the two guys were following us. 

We only stayed in that old woman's house because the nearby 
hotel -- which the old woman might have owned (we weren't sure) -- 
was booked solid. Be that as it may, we were still eligible for the 
continental breakfast. We went to cash in on that continental 
breakfast in the morning. The continental breakfast in Austria was 
much more lavish than the continental breakfast had been in 
London. Maybe that was because England is an island. I hada 
whole bunch of grapes, a bowl of muesli, and a pint of milk all to 
myself. Sihyang busied herself stabbing a cute little omelet with a 
three-pronged fork. The two Korean boys sat down across from us 
with plates loaded with sausage. One of the boys -- the one who had 
gone back to the same barber after graduating from the military 
academy and asked if it was okay to keep the same haircut in the 
outside world, in regular life -- looked at me, sniffed like he was 
determining a barnyard animal's gender, looked to Sihyang, and 
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spoke. Sihyang nibbled the end of a piece of sausage in silence. 

“He says he wants to punch you in the face right now for what 
you did to me." 

"I heard what he said." 

“He does not know you understand him so I am giving him the 
satisfaction of translating his comments into English!" 

I looked the Korean kid in the eye. I reached up and rubbed the 
area just below my right eye with my right outstretched middle 
finger. 

"My face," I said, in Korean. "It... itches all of a sudden." 

The Korean boy let a ping-pong-ball-sized piece of air out of his 
mouth. Sihyang dropped the sausage and twisted her face in the 
boy's direction. Her next words were in English, and screamed. 

“You heard him! Shut the fuck up, you kindergarten-ass mother 
fucker!" 

In Switzerland I found an email from Ferozan. She informed me 
that her father had destroyed the family computer, and she had 
been waiting several weeks for a work friend to loan her an even 
older, slower one. She had returned my confession. "We need to talk 
as soon as possible", she said. 

For the next few days I felt so terrible it occurred to me that I'd 
never feel not-terrible again. It didn't occur to me that I'd never feel 
that bad about anything ever again. It was strange. I'd never 
pledged allegiance to any other person before Ferozan, though I felt 
that, in saying the things I said to her, I'd left behind every person 
I'd ever known. It wasn't a comfortable feeling. Sihyang had been 
saying increasingly uncomfortable things for the past few weeks. 
We were in Italy for two weeks, me chatting on the internet with 
Ferozan whenever possible, always in water-damaged little 
backpacker havens full of Europeans. It somehow surprised me that 
Europeans would vacation in Europe. It probably shouldn’t have. 
One day, on the island of Venice, I remembered that one of the two 
disposable cameras I'd been carrying had a picture of Ferozan on it. 
I was relaxing in an internet cafe with a bottle of Orangina; Sihyang 
was getting ready to go on a gondola cruise by herself. She had 
been on maybe six gondola cruises in as many days. I handed her 
the camera, and said, "Hey, can you drop this off at the one-hour 
photo place next door on your way out?" Sihyang accepted the 
camera in the palms of her hands, like it were a dead moth. Two 
hours later, I was enjoying a second Orangina, and talking with 
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Ferozan about her plans to study in America for a year starting in 
September 2001. She was shooting for the east coast, she said. I 
told her that wherever it was, I would come visit her. She told me 
that she would be furious if I didn't. Sihyang came in with the 
envelope of photos held high above her head. She windmilled her 
arm down forward, bringing both the envelope and the palm of her 
hand into contact with the tabletop near my computer's mouse. 
"This is everything! This is everything you have done to me! I 
wanted to see the photo that a beautiful old lady took of you and me 
on the romantic ferry across the English Channel! I was up to my 
eyeballs in thinking you would look SO CUTE in it, and here I see! I 
see the reason you have! I know everything you have done to me! I 
know everything! You have done everything to me!" 

The photo of Ferozan, leaning backward, looking up at my 
camera lens as we descended a Hell-like escalator into a tube 
station, sat on the top of the stack. 

Ferozan's next chat message serendipitously read: "Have you 
told Sihyang about us yet?" 

I replied: "I think so." 

Back on the continent, I emerged from the shower, blotting 
myself off with a big Egyptian towel. Sihyang was lying in the 
middle of the bed in her baby-lavender nightgown. She had the 
chunky plastic phone against her ear. "Oh! Here he is! I will hand 
him the phone." I took the phone, clothed only in underwear and a 
towel. 

"Hello?" 

‘Hello yourself.' It was Ferozan. 

"Oh. Hello yourself... yourself." 

‘Sihyang seems to be taking the news well.' 

"Oh. Yeah." 

I sat on the edge of the bed, my back to Sihyang's back. I spoke 
quietly. I didn't want Sihyang to hear me. I became aware, slowly, 
for the first time in my life, that there was something irreparably 
wrong with me. Sihyang rolled onto her back, raised her arms up 
perpendicular to her body, and then brought both palms crashing 
down to the drum-tight mattress. A surreal sound echoed out of her 
throat. For the first time in many years, I thought of The Bible -- 
namely the part where Jesus breathes his last, and the curtain of the 
great temple spontaneously tears in half vertically, with a sound all 
gathered at the crucifixion ground can hear. Instead of thinking, 
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"Surely this man is the Son of God", I thought that surely this girl 
had, until that second, loved me truly and completely. 

Forty-eight hours later, we were in Rome again, in a four-and- 
a-half-star hotel with twelve-foot ceilings and a bathroom like a 
racquetball court. It's funny. When I think of Europe, I remember 
taking lots of showers. I was lying in the bed in my boxers after a 
shower, windows wide open, drifting into a terrified kind of sleep. I 
had never felt so weak and useless as I had those past two days. It 
was like that first moment I had ever stood on a high dive, only the 
ladder back down was now coated in poison and flames. I woke up 
to see Sihyang kneeling over me. The sharpest inch of a steak knife 
was buried in my right thigh. Her eyes were wide like a woman 
chased, stopping in place and looking at the second terror just 
beyond the camera's gaze in a horror movie. I struggled to say 


something. I wasn't yet aware of any pain. Sihyang launched herself 


up with her great thick thighs and was in the bathroom with the 
door locked in less time than it would have taken for a round of 


applause to begin. In a few moments, I had painted red abstract art 


on the perfect vanilla sheets. I shook the bronze door handle. "Hey. 
Open up." 

"No!" 

“Come on." 

"No!" 

"Hey... come on." 

"No!" 

I soaked in the silence. She was the next one to speak. 

"Can you turn on the light?" 

" .. What?" 

"It's ... dark in here." 

nag eee gaia 

"I forgot to turn the light on." 

"I'm afraid of the dark." 

"Dark bathroom, I mean!" 

I was back on the bed, unconscious, in a moment. I dreamt no 


dreams. I woke up to see she had semi-carefully tied a torn piece of 
one of my white T-shirts around my thigh. She was sitting in a chair 


positioned at the foot of the bed. 
"Oh. You are awake. Hey. Listen to me." 
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"Okay?" 

"I want you to go to the bar and get me a drink. I want orange 
juice. Can you remember that? Orange juice." 

"Yeah, orange juice." 

"Please go get me some." 

“Can't you order room service?" 

"I do not want room service snooping around in here!" 

I pulled on my khakis and put on a T-shirt. 

"Don't forget your wallet." 

"Okay." 

"Or your passport." 

"Okay." 

The bar was a midnight blue tomb. Even the bartender hadn't 
bothered showing up. I looked around for security cameras. I didn't 
see any. I stepped around the bar, opened the refrigerator, and took 
a big jug of orange juice. I left the bar and stepped up the grand 
stairs. I found our room and turned the doorknob, not expecting 
resistance. 

"Hey, can you open the door?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"I need you to go away." 

"Why?" 

"Forever, please! Starting right now! Enjoy the orange juice! It 
has over sixteen essential vitamins and minerals! They will help you 
on your long journey to the home-land!" 

Here, I should pause to emphasize that she really did talk like 
that. 

In the lobby, I drank maybe an eighth of the orange juice. I 
went to the front desk and asked them to call an airport limousine. I 
told them to charge it to our room number. I drank the rest of the 
orange juice in the limo. Bits of Rome were beautiful at night; parts 
were just like any old road anywhere in the world, lined with black 
impossible trees. 

Six hours later, I was drinking a cappuccino in the huge plastic- 
like glass dome of a terminal at Da Vinci airport, not even 
wondering if, years later, I'd be defining my life based on places, 
vehicles, and the beverages enjoyed within those places or vehicles. 
Today, I rode the Sobu Line from Koenji to Yotsuya with a can of 
Coca-Cola Zero, for example. That day, in Italy, I boarded a British 
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Midlands flight with only fourteen passengers. They bumped 
everyone up to first class. A family of four refused the invitation for 
some probably-sanctimonious reason. I enjoyed muffins, Lady Grey 
tea, and newspapers of the world. The flight took five hours. I felt 
like a real person, terrible or not. When I got back to America, I’d 
have developed a “thing” for tea, which is to say that I’d either 
started to genuinely like tea or I was being a jerk. 

Ferozan met me at Heathrow. She lived close to Heathrow. It 
wasn't a stretch for her to evade her father for a couple hours. She 
rode with me into London. We had our first kiss in the doorway of 
the rat-basement I was destined to squat in until I ran out of money. 
I imagined that a werewolf lived inside the enormous hole up near 
the top of the rear wall. My last night in the place, one of my 
bunkmates would steal a 59-pence bag of donuts from my sleeping 
embrace. Ferozan removed her shoes. I removed my shoes. We 
stood in the doorway and touched our faces together. Immediately 
she seemed different from every girl I'd ever touched: the barrier of 
skin between my face and her skull was thin like a beautiful kind of 
paper. She giggled. 

“What’s so funny?” 

‘It’s funny to kiss you. Remember when Ross and Rachel kissed 
on “Friends”, and she laughed, because they’d known each other 
such a long time?’ 

“Yeah.” 

I reflected on that for a minute: this was the kind of age we 
lived in. Maybe nothing fully belongs to anyone anymore. 

I'd see her just twice in the next three weeks. On the day 
Sihyang and I had planned to come back to London in the early 
evening, I surprised the hotel staff by showing up just minutes after 
check-out time. I had had it up to just about everywhere with 
sleeping on benches and trains. I had no money in my pocket. I had 
been eating once a day, and throwing up twice a day. Somehow I'd 
managed to find hardcore punk bands, and score three 
complimentary meals just by being from America. I realize now that 
there were some pretty hot girls I could have slept with. They were 
all grown-ups, university graduates with jobs writing for magazines 
or constructing spreadsheets. I probably should have gone for it. It's 
not like anything I had going was going to work out. I must have 
known that. The clerk at the London Imperial Hotel told homeless- 
looking me that the maid hadn't yet been to our room, as the 
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previous guest had only checked out twelve minutes ago. I said I 
didn't mind. "Just give me the key". I was in the room -- 214, right 
across from the stairs -- in a flash. I called Ferozan. She was on a 
train platform, above ground. 'I'll be there in a half an hour. Or 
maybe an hour.’ "Room 214." 'Got it.' I took a shower, feeling the 
heat of something otherworldly flow into my muscles. I sat on the 
floor of the tub and let it fill up with water and my rinsed-away filth. 
I let the water drain, rinsed myself, and let it fill up again, clean this 
time. The maid was shocked when I stepped out of the bathroom, 
naked. I wonder what else she was expecting. In forty-five minutes I 
was sitting on the bed. I turned on the radio. It was a BBC program 
playing the compositions of Bazzini. "Dance of the Goblins" was 
playing when Ferozan stepped gingerly into the room. She hadn't 
knocked. 'Do you mind if I wash up?' she said. "Go right ahead." She 
came out of the bathroom a second later, dangling a long white 
bandage polka-dotted with a sequence of shrinking spots of near- 
black blood between her thumb and forefinger. 

‘What's this?’ 

"Nothing." 

‘It's not nothing. ' 

"It's something, then." 

She chuckled, then turned to wash her hands, or face. An hour 
later, the door flew open, crashing against the deadbolt. Sihyang 
groaned distinctly from outside. Ferozan hopped up off the bed, 
fully clothed, maybe unafraid, and burst into the bathroom. I opened 
the door for Sihyang. "What the hell man!" She pulled her two big 
suitcases and my one small suitcase into the room with a perplexed 
posture. "Your suitcase! It is overencumbering me!" she said, using 
a word she'd no doubt learned from Diablo II. "Couldn't you get a 
bellboy to carry it up?" "Fuck those bellboys man!" 

In a moment, she was sitting on the bed. "Soooo," she said, 
grinning so big it looked like she had golf balls in her cheeks. "Is 
your lovely Arabian Princess Jasmine in the bathroom, or the closet, 
because I do think I am sitting on her brassiere!" 

‘Hello, Sihyang’, came Ferozan's voice from behind the 
bathroom door. 

“The bathroom it is! Say, would you like to come to the 
Starbucks across the street? I would like to talk to my Good Male 
Friend here and assess his choice in women!" 

‘Um. Sure.’ 
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Ferozan put her brassiere in her handbag and the three of us 
were off. 

"I had the loveliest dream, in Paris, looking at the Eiffel Tower! 
I thought I would find a pistol! And then I would come here, to 
London, and I would find the two of you fucking intercourse in the 
hotel bed!" She pointed to me. "I would then shoot you in the 
stomach. And then I would shoot her in the heart! Then I would 
shoot myself in the head! Stomach! Heart! Head!" 

‘What made you change your mind?’ 

"I realized that maybe -- maybe -- there is a God! And maybe he 
hates me!" 

A month later, Sihyang pulled up in my parents' driveway 
unannounced. She stopped halfway up. She came to my window. I 
was asleep. She told me to wake up. I listened to her. "Can you 
come out here?" 

I went out and sat with her in her car for a while, out behind 
the nearby Wendy's. We ate Frosties. She talked about her father. 
"My father is -- or was? -- some kind of spy, for the Korean 
government. He -- this is true -- often left home in the middle of the 

night. One day, I answered the door because I was thirsty for milk 
and we had no milk and I thought this meant the milk man was 
coming soon, to my house near me! Usually I was a very good girl; 
my parents said I must never open the door. It was two men in suits. 
They were detectives, maybe. They said, 'Do you know what your 
daddy did?' My dad came out of his study room and got really angry. 
He totally lost his shit! Later, when me and my mom were in New 
York City watching the New York Yankees play at Yankee Stadium, 
she told me the complete story. My dad had, like, hit an old man 
with his car one night in the rain. He was driving from Pusan to 
Seoul, and he was in a hurry. The government had covered it up! 
And the man who came to our house were private investigators! 
Isn't that crazy shit!" 

Four months before this, Sihyang and I were sitting in 
Mustard's, in Bloomington, Indiana. She presented the idea of 
marriage. She said, if we got married, she would experience a near 
90% reduction of her tuition fees. "My parents just send me a big 
check! We can totally pocket the difference, man! We can go to 
Bermuda! Or the Bahamas! Or some other island starting with the 
letter B!" I squinted at the chicken-scratched legal pad in front of 
her. Then, I remembered the date. "Wait a second... is this an 
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April Fool's joke?" She stabbed her pencil so hard into the table that 
the point broke. "No you big jerk! It is our anniversary!" We were 
both right. 

Before meeting Sihyang, I had had one serious "relationship", 
with a Japanese girl who offered to take me to Japan. Once, she left 
her email logged in on my computer. I went to check my own email, 
and saw her inbox right there before me. The top message was 
titled "love you and miss you". I couldn't help clicking. A month 
later, the girl -- who was actually twelve years older than she had let 
on (and a professor, not a student) -- had committed suicide with a 
bottle of sleeping pills. 

On that night behind the Wendy's, Sihyang told me she wanted 
to give me something. She dropped a box in my lap. I opened it. It 
was a long Louis Vuitton wallet. "How am I ever going to fill this 
with more money than it's worth?" I joked, reaching deep inside to 
see if I could still feel the hole in my thigh. 

“Open it." 

The wallet was full of hundred-dollar-bills. 

"Go ahead and count it." 

The wallet contained nine thousand dollars. 

“Wait -- what is this?" 

"It's money." 

Two weeks later, we were in San Diego, at a hotel called the 
Emerald Plaza. I floated on my back in a shallow pool, sunglasses 
on, squinting at the sun reflected in a skyscraper across the way. 
Later, we were at the Venetian Resort in Las Vegas. Fake Venice 
had a much better pool than real Venice. We drove through the 
desert at an illegal speed, with the top up, listening to music from 
CDs we'd burned on my laptop out of music we'd downloaded from 
Napster. We gave waitresses twenty-dollar tips. I bought lots of 
books. Considering all the baggage strapped to each and every 
moment, those weeks were probably the happiest I ever felt about 
anything. Eye-drying heat in the desert, glasses-fogging air- 
conditioning in hotel suites, the perfect mixture of both in indoor or 
outdoor pools, her breasts against her T-shirt, against my T-shirt, 
against my chest. Today, it occurs to me what she was trying to do. I 
maybe-gently regret that I didn't let her do it. Then none of this 
would have ever happened. I'd be somewhere (Someone) completely 
different. 

Back home again in Indiana, I coached Ferozan on the art of 
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buying airline tickets. She'd just gotten her visa approved. She was 
looking to come to America the week of the 13th of September. That 
was the day I was supposed to leave for Tokyo. Tuesday, I told her, 
was the cheapest day of the week to fly. She booked a ticket for 
Tuesday, September 11th, 2001. I let Sihyang give me a blow job in 
the front seat of her car on the evening of September 10th, 2001, 
just outside the Greyhound bus depot. 

I arrived in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania at nine in the morning. 
The downtown was ghostly. I crossed the street to a Dunkin Donuts. 
They were closed, without a sign to provide an excuse. I wanted a 
coffee. I couldn't get a coffee. I found a bus stop and waited there. 
Eventually a bus came for the airport. I got in. I got out and entered 
the airport, built like a big glass cockroach. The arrivals and 
departures boards were flashing between states of complete 
blankness and "CANCELED". I asked a receptionist what was the 
problem. "I... Ican't say." She looked like she knew one of my 
relatives might be dead, and didn't want to be the one to break the 
news to me. "Will any flights be coming in today?" "I really can't say. 
I mean, no." I went to the hotel information desk and called the first 
dozen hotels that looked cheap. They were all booked solid. I found 
one that had a single vacant room, one with a queen-sized bed. I got 
on their shuttle. Two business men were laughing morbidly hard 
about something. I caught one of them saying "Kamikaze Airlines!" I 
stepped in the hotel lobby to see a battalion of arms-akimbo pilots 
standing in a semicircle around an ancient, gigantic rear-projection 
television. The World Trade Center was on fire. 

That night, before I decided to go out and cross the rain-slick 
parking lot and get myself an omelet and a slice of apple pie at the 
Eat 'n' Park, I cycled between news reports and a documentary on 
the Maasai people of Africa's blood-drinking ritual. HBO was 
debuting a new original series called "Band of Brothers", about 
World War II. It seemed like the weirdest day to debut a series 
about World War II. I sat on the floor of the shower. The water 
pressure could have killed gingivitis. I knew I wasn't paying any 
bills. I sat there for about an hour. I carefully shaved my bikini area 
with a disposable razor. I eyed my penis with contempt. I could 
count my pulse in its throbbings. Something about the terror-cloud 
looming over this part of the world, stopping planes and buses and 
selling out rental cars, had turned me on in a horrible way. I 
thought about where I was going -- far away, halfway around the 
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world. I thought about how it was probably just far enough. Any 
farther and I'd be on my way back here. It occurred to me, in bed, 
an hour later, fully naked, hand gripping my member like a police 
officer at target practice grips a gun, hearing a narrator comment 
on the traditional dress of Maasai women, that beverages and 
penises weren't too different. Men liked to see women grip 
cylinders, whatever their identities. I managed to access a dial-up 
internet connection. I'd have to pay long-distance fees -- I was using 
my university's dial-up number, area code and all. It took a half an 
hour to realize I needed to not put a "1" at the beginning. How was I 
supposed to know that? I caught Ferozan's younger brother on chat. 
He told me she was safe -- in Stephenville, Newfoundland, still on 
the plane. She had used a sympathetic Canadian woman's mobile 
phone to call home. He informed me that Newfoundland -- weird as 
this is -- is a half-timezone. Like, they're a half an hour ahead of the 
US East Coast. 'What kind of stupid timezone is that?' He asked, 
rhetorically. This made me smile, I suppose. I told him my hotel's 
phone number and my room number, which he could relay to 
Ferozan if she called back and asked for it. That would happen five 
days later. She'd still be on the plane. 

Sihyang later pinged me, the night of the eleventh. Her 
message said, simply, "Hello." 

“Happy birthday", I said. 

“Today is not a very happy birthday! It is a sad day for global 
politics!" 

"T guess." 

"Give me your hotel's number. I am going to call you." 

She called me. 

"I have a Mitsubishi Eclipse and Yahoo! Maps! I can find you! I 
will find you right now! I have a Mitsubishi Eclipse and Yahoo! 
Maps!" 


"Sihyang .. ." I said, using her name aloud for the first and last 
time ever. "You need to stop." 

"Stop what?" 

"Stop this." 


She was silent. Then she "Hmm"ed for a full eight seconds. 
"Yeah, I know I do. If you change your mind, I will email you my 
Korean unlimited minutes phone card number and password, and 
my new phone number! It's a cellular phone! I am emailing these to 
you as I am speaking to you." 
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I couldn't say anything else: "Okay." 

“Mitsubishi Eclipse and Yahoo! Maps! And Dunkin Donuts 
coffee! I can find you! Four hours! I will drive like a bat in hell!" 

"I know." 

"I love you." 

"I know that, too." 

"And you love me too! Someday, you will tell me! And we will 
be together! And I will be the first Korean First Lady!" 

"Hah. Okay." 

"You don't say no!" 

"Goodnight." 

"Goodnight." 

I couldn't sleep. After a slice of apple pie and an omelet, I felt 
better about a few things, and worse about everything else. 

Five days later, Ferozan stepped out of the arrivals wing in 
jeans and a sweatshirt white as the Virgin Mary. They'd held her for 
three hours because her passport said she was born in Kandahar, 
Afghanistan. 

"I like your sweatshirt." 

‘The Salvation Army came onto the plane and gave us all new 
clothes.’ 

“That was nice of them." 

‘I would have preferred they hose us down with cold water.’ 

In an hour our feet were flat on the hotel room floor. It wasn't 
supposed to be this way. We were supposed to just be saying 
“goodbye, for a while". I was supposed to be in Japan three days 
ago. Now the itinerary was revised: I had a month to murder. 

Part of what had allowed me to resist Sihyang's offer of Yahoo 
Maps and a Mitsubishi Eclipse had been the feeling of unfinished 
business. What would happen after the business was finished? I had 
some sick instinct. I tried to resist it, by not wanting to finish the 
business. Ferozan took a shower, then sat in the bed and cried for 
an hour like a gorgeous robot with only three sobbing sounds 
programmed. Between spells, she told me that her father had been 
hitting her mother for a few years, that her mother was putting up 
with it until her brother turned eighteen. 

In the morning, I awoke to the sound of her bloody-murder-like 
scream. Her scream had cut straight to the bone of the moment. 
She had literally believed I was dead. She'd endured so many 
terrible things in the past few days that the idea of my sudden death 
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had been a sad reality. 

"You never told me you slept with your eyes open’, she said, a 
half-hour later, we were on speaking terms again. 

"It never seemed like a thing to mention." 

‘We've been talking to one another five years, and you never 
mentioned that you sleep with your eyes open. ' 

Eventually, we were having omelets and apple pie together. 

The next night, I slept with a T-shirt tied around my head. 

‘Tomorrow morning, I might forget. ' 

Two weeks later, at a Motel 6 near her dorm, she was telling 
me that I needed to go, that she had only ever planned this trip to 
America in the first place so that she could be away from her life, 
and I had to go and complicate things by becoming part of her life 
before she could ever leave home. 

I was back in Indiana twelve hours later. Sihyang had moved 
into a little apartment on-campus. I slept in her bed; she came home 
the next morning, stinking of lemons. She fell to her knees beside 
the bed, and let her forehead slam into my abdomen. She didn't 
speak, or try to, for close to four minutes. 

"Good morning?" 

She snapped to attention. 

“You remember '75 guy?" 

'75 guy was a Korean guy whose defining characteristic was 
that he had been born in 1975. 

"Yeah, I remember him." She had earlier complained that he 
was attempting to court her. She made me wait in her car outside 
her class earlier that summer, to "intimidate" him. 

“Well him and his friends went to the Blue Opera last night, 
and they called me -- I have a cell phone now, you know! I am an 
adult in the twenty-first century! -- and they said, oh unni won't you 
come hang out with us and enjoy karaoke with your fellow Koreans? 
And I said maybe I will I am not doing anything tonight -- you were 
already asleep! And so I went with them and they were like, you like 
to drink don't you unni, and they made me drink. And they took me 
to their house and '75 guy and his friend went into one room and I 
don't know man! I was naked! And '75 guy's friend takes off all his 
clothes except his underwears and he says, 'Unni we know you are a 
bad girl, you did bad things with a white boy! Do you want to touch 
it? Can you maybe suck it a little bit?' And he showed me his dick! It 
was like a baby carrot! And I said, 'Is this some kind of joke?’ I 
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might have sounded like evil crazy woman, like a Chinese wife 
defending her farmland from demon invaders! 'IS THIS SOME KIND 
OF JOKE?' Anyway this bastard starts to cry! And he leaves and I 
put my clothes on and '75 guy comes back. And he says, I'm sorry 
unni, I'm sorry you had to go through with that. Why don't we be 
friends? Then he took me to his kitchen!" 

"Okay." 

"And then! And then!" 

"And then?" 

Sihyang was lying next to me in the bed by now. She slapped 
her hand down hard on the lumpy mattress. 

“He gave me two fucks!" 

Her hand was on mine. It stayed there for a minute. Then she 
put my hand on her thigh. She was wearing a frilly pink skirt. Her 
chest pressed to my ribs; I felt the tough underwire of her brassiere. 
She slid my hand up her thigh. Her underwear emanated the heat of 
a Car interior on a July afternoon. I took the longest breath I could 
remember. The world was the temperature of a scratch on the roof 
of the mouth of a sore-throat day. 

"I want you to touch me! I want you to make me forget!" 

"Uh" 

"You are going away! Tomorrow! Maybe forever! I want you to 
touch me! I want you to make me forget both of us! All of us!" 

With a scientist's conviction, I dare say that I will never love or 
be loved the way I did that day. That's what is going to make the 
rest of this so depressing to write. 

Thirty-six hours later, in Japan, the man sent to greet me at the 
airport called me by my first name. I didn't tell him I usually went by 
my middle name. Not twenty-four hours after that, I was someone 
completely different. I was alive, in a completely different century. 
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We call this one, 


“adults sweating and breathing in the 21st century" 
(or, “the stupidest monster in the universe”) 
UUUUUEUUUUEUUUUUUEOUOUO 
(QOO00000000000) 


The first human beings I interfaced with on any meaningful 
level while in Japan were my roommates. Their names were Mike 
and Mark. The relationship between the three of us was meaningful 
because one of them hated me and the other liked the one who 
hated me. Mark hated me. He was fat, of Thai and Hawaiian 
descent, born and raised in Philadelphia. He talked often about this 
and that thing that had happened to him during his career as a bike 
messenger on the streets of Philly. The way he talked, he was a 
regular Rocky type, a real neighborhood mascot. He might have 
been. People sometimes like people that other people think are 
jerks. 

My first day in Japan, after a woozy, zippy train-journey from 
the airport, my Australian company man escort, who had precisely 
one front tooth that looked like someone had taken a pair of pliers 
to it in his sleep, took me to my front door under a cloudless, 
lettuce-crisp, ice-bright October sky. The little town of Kita-Urawa, 
Saitama, Japan was laid out like a circuit-board with a ceiling. Wire- 
like streets here and there cut through supermarkets and passed 
under flower shops. The Australian man knew precisely jack about 
Urawa. He pointed at a supermarket and said "This is where you'd 
buy your food". In comparison, Mark seemed like a saint. He 
greeted us at the door of my new home in his boxers and a huge V- 
neck T-shirt. He looked right at the Australian man and said, "You're 
not the pizza". Here was a funny guy. I immediately thought he was 
a funny guy. Mark took me inside and sat me down. He told me that 
this apartment was 67,000 yen a month for each of us, though it was 
really designed for a small Japanese family to live in; in the case of a 
family living here, they'd pay a total of 67,000 a month. He 
explained that he had been there first, so he was sleeping in the 
larger bedroom, the one that a young couple would sleep in. "Like, a 
couple where the wife stays home staring at the wall all day, and 
the guy is a librarian". Mike, who I'd "see real soon is a cool guy", 
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occupied the "living room". "You get the kindergarten-aged son's 
room". We weren't alone in that kitchen for more than six minutes 
before he started telling me bike messenger stories. This started 
when I asked him what brought him to Japan. "It was better than 
Korea", he replied at once. He must have kept that one up his 
sleeve. What had brought him to Korea? "One day I woke up, and 
realized I was going to get myself killed if I kept being a bike 
messenger." He told a couple stories, puffed himself up to cult hero 
status. I couldn't help wondering how he'd fit between the cars. 

At one point during our conversation came the sound of mail 
squeezing into the tiny mail slot in the door. Mark got up. Five 
seconds later, he dropped an issue of New Scientist on the table. I 
asked who here read New Scientist. "That would be Matt." "Who's 
Matt?" "Someone who isn't here anymore." Mark ripped the cover 
off the New Scientist and fed it into the mini paper shredder atop 
the dinner table. "Son of a bitch's been out of here for two months." 
Mark went on shredding pages of the magazine while eating an 
apple. I stared at the turned-off television in silence. The dining 
room / kitchen hybrid was depressing, with a green-tinted 
fluorescent light overhead and a damp smell like an empty bag that 
had once held Fritos. Somewhere during that silence, Mark decided 
that he didn't like me any more than he'd liked Matt. 

I found out within a few hours that Mark was thirty-three years 
old. I was scared. I thought, will I still be living with roommates in 
twelve years? He had a Japanese girlfriend with a mole on her face 
the size of a dime. She was a teacher at a cooking school. Mark, 
alone, ate anything, usually big piles of spaghetti stirred around ina 
frying pan with some garlic and oil. She came to visit every 
weekend. She was one of his students from the English school. He 
was breaking two rules -- one was associating with students outside 
class, and the other was inviting guests into a company apartment. 
Once, Mike was frying some eggs when Mark's girlfriend showed 
up. Mark was eating an apple and watching a soccer game. His 
girlfriend was maybe a quarter his size. He stood up when she came 
into the kitchen, a genuine look on his face like he'd just stepped in 
something. She put one arm around his lower back. We had been 
conversing, the three of us, until that point, about Mike and Mark's 
plan to steal the statue of Colonel Sanders from outside the local 
Kentucky Fried Chicken. Mark had said they would steal the Colonel 
“on a rainy night, when the cops are slow". Now that his girlfriend's 
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arm was around his back, he wasn't so keen to discuss incriminating 
things. "If you guys need me, I'll be in the boudoir, fuckin'." Mike 
thumbs-upped him in vicarious silence. 

“How are you guys going to get the Colonel back to this place?" 
I asked Mike, who seemed like a decent guy, if invisible. He would 
eventually drop his trousers and take a dump on my life because he 
didn't want Mark to do the same thing to him. I can respect that. 
Mike was of one hundred percent Chinese descent, raised by 
English-speaking parents in French Canada. He looked like a 
gangster in the cheap suit he wore to work. At home, by night, he 
wore a U2 t-shirt and sweatpants. His jaws and cheeks constantly 
gave the impression of a mouthful of bubblegum; he shaved slowly 
every morning, rounding those cheeks like a sports car in the rain; 
every night, stubble was all over his face like a mudstain. Mike 
answered my question: "Dude", he said, pulling a garbage bag out of 
a drawer. He whipped it open with the force of a good fencing 
thrust. The trash bag must have been nine feet long. "That's a big 
trash bag", I said. Mark emerged momentarily in the doorway of his 
room just then. "Big enough to throw your dead-body ass in", he 
bellowed. He turned to Mike. "Dude, have you seen my condoms?" 
“Naw, dude." "Guess I'm riding bareback tonight." 

The next night was my orientation. I had to ride the Keihin- 
Tohoku Line south to Tabata, and then take the Yamanote Line west 
to Ikebukuro. It wasn't a long ride. It occurred to me maybe three 
minutes after getting on the Yamanote Line and looking out the 
window that I was in a very real city. I couldn't conceive of the 
urban sprawl out there ever ending. On the way back home that 
night I'd take extra care in noticing that it didn't relax once on the 
way back north. 

The orientation was terrible and lonely. Under flickering 
fluorescent lights, a huge-haired blond smokingwoman (who would 
three days later tell me to stop acting like a "Fucking child" when I 
offered as a "sample critique" of a "training lesson" that the student 
do some drills on the subjunctive (it was the use of the word 
"subjunctive" that had frustrated her (here is where I learned that 
some people generally react violently to you mentioning something 
they don't know))) taught us about the importance of separating our 
trash. 

"This isn't back home. You don't just chuck it all in a dumpster 
and walk away whistling. Bottles, cans, plastic bottles, burnables -- 
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paper, cardboard -- and unburnables -- plastics: all your garbage 
goes in its own container, and you put those containers out on a 
designated day. Ask your roommates if you're not sure." 

Out the window, the urban air had turned a shade of navy; a 
hanging rain, like shower steam, materialized in an instant and 
didn't go away. Across the square, speakers near a too-large LED 
television screen played the same twenty seconds of a newly 
popular song over and over. The twenty seconds didn't loop. They 
faded out, and then faded in again. Cigarette smoke had long ago 
performed a hostile takeover on the oxygen in that room. Every 
other cubic centimeter of air was frigid, and I think everyone was 
sweating. I couldn't tell if the other soon-to-be teachers were as 
uncomfortable as or more uncomfortable than me. At the phase 
where we had to fill out application forms for bank accounts -- so 
the company could pay us -- a Chinese boy from Canada introduced 
himself to me without throwing his name. The girl sitting to my left 
looked over my bank account application and informed me I had 
forgotten to check a box under "marital status". I checked "single". 
"Well," she said, "my name is Caroline." 

An hour later, me, her, and the Chinese boy were "having 
drinks" in a bar. We'd ridden in the same elevator down from the 
eighth floor and left the school together. Caroline led us to a bar 
around the corner and down the street, in a little cluster of world- 
molecules where everyone was an adult. "Have you been to Japan 
before?" I asked her. "No," she said. "I'm just good at knowing 
where the action is at." An hour later, I was drinking cranberry 
juice. Whatever Caroline was drinking, she was drinking it fast and 
not getting bored of it. The Chinese boy's forehead was enjoying a 
long conversation with the table. 

"Did you get a company phone?" Caroline asked me, as the 
night wound down. 

"Uh, no." 

"Why not?" 

"I thought I would maybe try to get one on my own. The ones 
the company sponsored don't even have color screens." 

"Well, I figure, why not have a phone, and why not have it 
now?" 

"I thought I'd make some friends to call, first." 

"Like, how many friends would you need before you thought, 
Hmm, I'd better get a phone?" 
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"I'd say maybe five." 

Caroline found a pen and a pad of paper in her purse. She 
copied her phone number from the screen of her phone. She slid the 
number across the table. 

"Four to go," she said. I took it. 

Outside, later, the boy was awake, and talking about trains. "It 
looks like me and Caroline both live on the Tobu-Tojo Line", he said. 
“You should just take the Yamanote to Tabata and then change to 
the Keihin-Tohoku." 

“You know, the school where I work is on the Tobu-Tojo Line, I 
think." 

"Oh yeah? What's the name of the town?" 

"Fujimino, I think?" 

"Hey, that's where I live," Caroline said. 

"Oh yeah? What school do you teach at?" We'd been English 
teachers for less than a day, and were still ending sentences with 
prepositions. 

"Kita-Urawa". 

"Huh. That's where I live." 

"Small world," the boy said. 

"No, just a medium-sized community of expatriates," Caroline 
said. 

We were silent. "Expatriates". That's what we were. I instantly 
didn't like the word. A medium gaggle of Japanese office workers 
were standing in a circle, chanting about something I guessed might 
have been magical. Years later, I'd realize the tradition contained no 
magic. The combined power of all those somber attitudes created a 
great capacity for pretentious yelling. They were just a bunch of 
jerks who didn't want to lose their jobs. They thought that yelling 
perfunctory, semantically hollow expressions of glory for the 
moment would guarantee them and their offspring job security until 
the end of the world. 

"Or, maybe, like, we'll see each other at OJT." 

She had effortlessly called "On-the-Job Training" "OJT". It 
struck me as weirdly immature. 

"Maybe." 

"Are you doing OJT in Shinjuku?" she asked. 

"No. I'm doing it here in Ikebukuro." 

"Oh. Shoot. Well. You have my number." 

"I do." 
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The boy looked like he wanted to say something. Nobody said 
anything. 

I said something: 

"I guess I'd better get going." 

"Hey! Yeah. You should. And you really should call me. I mean, 
I work where you live. Maybe, if, like, your day off is a day I work, 
we can get a coffee or something." 

"Yeah, that'd be nice." 

"Is there a Starbucks in Kita-Urawa?" 

"There probably will be by next week." This kind of joke was 
still funny in 2001. Here, in 2009, it's depressing to live in Koenji 
and not have a Starbucks. Koenji deserves one, of all the places in 
the world. 

"Hah. Yeah." 

A silence passed. "We should get going, too," the boy said. 

"Yeah." 

I got on a different train, in a different part of the station, and 
slid off in a different direction. The city outside the windows was at 
first purple and red, then deep navy, then black and gray. I felt, for 
maybe thirty whole minutes, like I'd never see Caroline again. 
Everyone I met, back then, I felt like I'd never see again. After a 
certain point, everyone becomes someone you feel like you'll never 
see again, and then you wake up, and the phone is ringing, and it's 
them. They're hanging out in a cafe down the street with three other 
people you thought you'd never see again. As Murasaki would later 
put it, "When you turn out the lights and go to bed, every night, 
everyone you know is out fucking everyone else you know's brains 
out." 


Two nights later, Mark, Mike, and I were on the train to Omiya, 
the capital city of Saitama. We were going to some party I wasn't 
going to enjoy; Mark's teacher friend was marrying one of his ex- 
students. At the party, a freckled overweight Australian woman-girl 
would try to become my friend. She gave me her email address and 
suggested that we go see a movie or something, because somehow I 
had let her realize that we both like movies. She gave me a tube of 
Vegemite that had just arrived in a package from her parents (along 
with two dozen other tubes of Vegemite). I'm not sure I said "thank 
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you". I was such a jerk to her. What was my problem? 

Before the party, Mike and Mark were stealing train 
advertisements. The advertisements were fantastic. I wanted to 
steal some, myself. I had too much shame. Eight years later, I never 
see train advertisements as fantastic as the ones I saw that first 
year in Tokyo. Maybe the magic has worn off. Or maybe the ads 
have gotten worse, to discourage guys like Mark and Mike from 
wanting them. I tried to pretend I wasn't with them. I stood by the 
door, looking out over at the three towns that separated our home 
in Kita-Urawa from Omiya. Back then, they'd just been putting the 
touches on the Saitama Super Arena in Saitama Shintoshin. They 
were going to use it in the 2002 World Cup. A whole stadium-city 
had sprouted up around the arena: family restaurants, convenient 
stores, vacant prime retail space, all with brushed aluminum siding 
and eye-cutting geometry. Aside from white signs displaying black 
phone numbers, most of the windows of the largest new buildings 
were dead empty. It was late October. The sun was nearly 
disappeared at just before six in the evening. Everything had a 
reflective glow of mixed midnight blue and orange. Everything 
blurred like a wise lens choice had been made in a showoffy film. 
Japan was shiny, back then. Maybe that's because I didn't own 
glasses with anti-reflective lenses; I'd have a pair (literally and 
figuratively) in a year. Mike and Mark joined me by the doors when 
they'd finished looting the train. Mark reached up and grabbed a 
canned coffee ad from the bottom. The smile of the man in the ad 
was like radioactive plastic. He yanked it hard. 

"Gonna stick this to the ceiling, freak the girlfriend out." 

"Yeah, dude," Mike said. 

"Look at this motherfucker, acting like he don't know us." 

"You alright, dude?" Mike asked me. 

"Yeah." 

"Look," Mark began. "You know these people are already afraid 
of you. You might as well ride it for all it's worth. Like, me and Mike 
-- we're Asian. I get, like, Japanese people speaking Japanese to me 
all the time. You'll never have that problem. Sons of bitches can't 
even tell how old you are. I bet you look the same as you did when 
you were fourteen. You can be like, getting student discounts and 
shit probably until you're like forty. I'd ride that shit if I was you. I'd 
ride that shit figuratively, like it was a train. Man, I bet you could 
literally ride the train all the way down to Osaka on a 130-yen 
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ticket, and tell the guy at Osaka Station, 'I lost my ticket’, in 
English, and he'd just let you go. That's, like, an eight-hour train 
ride, dude. You'd be saving like a hundred and fifty dollars." 

"Huh." 

"What?" 

"Nothing." 

“You look like you got something to say." 

"Nah." 

"Go ahead and say it." 

“Well, you've been in Japan for four years, right?" 

"Four years too long." 

"And you still think in dollars." 

Mark made a sound. He was quiet for a minute, as the train slid 
into the rectangular monolith of Omiya Station. 

"So that's how it's going to be." 

The train jerked to a stop at the platform. 

"Passive-aggressive motherfucker up in here. You'll fit right in 
with these Nipponese motherfuckers." 


I didn't fit in. Maybe I didn't look right in a suit. Maybe I used 
too much gel in my hair. I was pretty sure that I was only applying 
aftershave in the necessary quantity, and only at the appropriate 
time -- after you shave, right? I was also pretty sure I was applying 
deodorant in the necessary quantity -- no more, no less. People kept 
handing me their evil on the train, either dropping it in my lap or on 
my shoes or setting it gingerly atop my head. Men would sit directly 
across from me, clicking their tongues, for the duration of my every 
train ride. If the train was too crowded for me to sit, a man in a suit 
would surely find a location in my vicinity in which to stand, grip a 
triangular ring with both hands, flex his triceps backward, and take 
several obvious glances at me thrice a minute. He'd look away, and 
make a grumble worthy of a cartoon character. After three days, it 
started to feel generic. It was how some people "are". I neglected to 
think in their shoes: it was only how they "are" around me. Without 
me, they'd be normal -- normal enough to hold down a job. 

Every day, that train slid north into the wall of that great 
rectangular beast of a station. Every day, I descended staircases 
and escalators into the depths of the old building, into places 
perpetually glazed with a ghost of rain, where a good portion of the 
lights didn't work. At the deepest part of the station, I'd board a 
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train that shook all the way west to Kawagoe. Then I'd ride a third 
train south, to Fujimino. 

The English school was a fifteen-minute walk from Fujimino 
station. Our English school's slogan was "Study Abroad, At Your 
Local Train Station". They had maybe 500 branches throughout 
Japan. Ours was the only one that wasn't located inside or 
immediately facing a train station. 

An Australian woman coincidentally named Sheila tried to be 
my friend for two days, and then gave up when I explained that I 
didn't want to go drinking with her and the girls because I didn't 
drink. Thinking back on it, I could have had a much easier time with 
regard to a lot of things if I'd drunk alcohol at least once or twice a 
year. Sheila's bum was literally twice as wide as her shoulders. 

Later, I'd meet the regional manager, who was also Australian, 
also large, and also named Sheila. The first Sheila was probably a 
funny person. I never got to know her. I never got to know a lot of 
people, back then. 

I think the First Sheila might have been a funny person 
because of the conversation we had on my second day. I talked 
about how I had to ride one train a twenty minutes north, another 
train forty minutes west, and then a third train twenty minutes 
south. She said, "You should just buy a bike, and pedal an hour west 
every day". I told her it'd be getting cold soon. She told me to wear 
mittens. "I have a bicycle", she said. "I've been keeping it at 
Fujimino Station for two years now." Two years! "I ride it from the 
station to work every day." 

It turned out that the beefy-hipped woman named Sheila was 
only covering shifts for a man named Thom. She actually worked at 
the branch of our school located in Kami-Fukuoka, one stop north. 
She kept her bicycle at Fujimino Station because she sometimes had 
to cover shifts at the school branch there. Thom was taking a two- 
day-trip to eastern Chiba to eat strawberries and fornicate with his 
girlfriend, who no one high-up-enough knew was a student at our 
school. When I realized that Sheila didn't actually work at our 
school, and that she might have been trying as hard as she could to 
make friends with me because she had the impression she'd never 
see me again, I felt a little sad. Years pass, and every time a white 
girl spies me on the street, she immediately gives me the mean-eye. 
It has something to do with the length of our perceived relationship 
-- a passing glance. Sheila #1 was what could happen to any one of 
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those passing glances, if we humans weren't always moving so 
quickly, and always in the opposite direction. 

I started to think about calling Caroline. I still didn't have a 
phone. I didn't need one. I didn't have any friends in Japan, and I 
didn't particularly, specifically want any. 

It turned out Thom was a great guy. I liked him a lot. He was a 
pack-a-month smoker. He was a Korean-Canadian. He wore silver 
wire-rimmed glasses. He had little pyramids for cheeks. He was so 
skinny that he looked taller than me. He wasn't taller than me. 
Thom enjoyed a tri-weekly cigarette out in front of the building after 
getting to know me in the office. He blew smoke out in the direction 
of a ziggurat-shaped apartment building that sat beyond a flat, 
grassy park on the other side of the sidewalk-width street. The 
building must have been forty-five stories tall. 

"I'd love to live out there," Thom said, between inhalations. "It's 
like something out of 'Blade Runner". It'd be like living in the 
future." 

"Living in the future is impossible." 

"Well, aspiring to live in the future is a better fate than 
miserably living in the past." 

“Miserably living in the past is a better fate than more 
miserably wallowing in the present." 

Thom blew smoke, and coughed a little bit. "I can see why they 
picked you." 

“They picked me because I had a college degree." 

"I take it you also had experience working in fast food. That's 
what this is, you know. Fast food. We're McDonald's, only we serve 
English." 

"Hah. Yeah." 

I'd taught twenty-seven lessons in thirty-two work hours, and I 
knew he wasn't wrong. 

Thom had no doubt taught thousands of lessons. 

"You're the new me, you know." 

“What do you mean?" 

"You're replacing me." 

"Oh? Where are you going?" 

"Getting a real job." 

I'd been in Japan just over a week, and I already knew of the 
mythical "real job" -- anything other than teaching English. 

"Oh? Where are you going?" 
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Thom might not have expected me to ask. He coughed a little 
bit. "Berlitz. The, uhh, TGI Friday's of English." 

"Oh. Do you have to wear a little hat and a vest with all kinds of 
little badges on it?" 

"Hah." 

Thom's farewell party was a week later. He'd give me his email 
address. He'd end up, probably, the last adult human being that I 
would say I ever "corresponded" with. We traded long emails about 
things without ever meeting. Like John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, we were both on our way to the grave, hardly far enough 
away from each other to consider a reunion impossible. Thom had a 
band, and I never went to see them, for example; I had a band, and 
he never came to see my band. Much of the events I described in my 
letters, I plan to keep typing into this manuscript. 

One day, we fell out of touch. I wonder if he's reading this. 
Hey, Thom, look me up on Facebook. Your combination of first and 
last name is far too common, and the photographs are all so small, 
and -- if you can forgive me for a little racial-ing, I dare say that 
there are a lot of Korean-American or Korean-Canadian men with 
your name who are skinny, short-haired, and wear glasses. 

Most of my students didn't want to learn English. That was 
funny because they were all paying about the price of a good mid- 
size sedan annually for the experience of not wanting to learn 
English. Or maybe they just didn't want to learn English when I was 
around. Some people's companies paid for their English lessons. 
You could usually tell these people: they were middle-aged men with 
suits that might have been glued to their bodies. One of my students 
was a guy with jet-black hair that was probably the texture of a 
Brillo pad. I say "probably" because I never touched it. That was one 
of the company's rules: never touch the students. Never shake their 
hands, for example. Another one of their rules was "never look the 
student in the eye after the end-of-lesson bell rings". Classes were 
supposed to be three students at a time, maximum. If a student 
wanted to pay three times the cost, he could have the teacher to 
himself for the whole hour. 

Our school was in such a weird place. The company slogan was 
“study abroad from the comfort of your local train station". Our 
location was the only one in the entire country that was more than 
two minutes' walking distance from the nearest station (it was 
fifteen minutes' walk). Most of our students were people who hadn't 
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realized the school had even existed until maybe a month earlier. I 
say "realized" because our school was attached to a great big retail 
mega-complex. They had a movie theater on the top floor. The 
people who eventually signed up for English lessons must have 
shopped at that building three times a week, and never realized the 
English school was embedded in there, somewhere, until the day 
they decided to study English, and paid a visit to the phone book. 
Eventually, they usually transferred (at great monetary cost) toa 
school nearer to the station where they worked. This guy with the 
iron hair was one of the students who never transferred to a school 
nearer to his work. His company paid for his English lessons, and he 
probably hated working for his company about as much as he hated 
smoking, or learning English, or brushing his teeth. 

Two of those things, he hated so much that he did them. The 
other two, he hated so much that he didn't do them. 

Our school's method was to teach the students English by 
encouraging them to use English, preferably with one another. One 
major part of every lesson was to say "Now we're going to use our 
imaginations", and make this Ronald McDonald motion with your 
hands when you used the word "imaginations". 

Said a fried-haired blonde woman with tinted spectacles, at 
OJT, "Japanese people don't have imaginations. They don't even 
have a word for it [this isn't true]. So they all understand the 
English word ‘imagination’. It's like a joke to them. They get a real 
kick out of it. You'll find that people pretending to have imaginations 
are often as creative as people who really do have imaginations. 
They're smart people, sometimes. And sometimes, they don't want 
to play along." 

This guy never wanted to play along. His company was willing 
to pay triple the lesson fee three times a week so that he wouldn't 
have to sit in on classes with other plebes. He would stare at me 
with an expression like invisible twenty-pound lead weights were 
hanging from the center of his cheeks. He was maybe thirty-five, 
and already had terrific jowls. He was probably born with them. You 
see babies like that, sometimes, and they freak you out. The guy 
never said a word. That was the kind of person I had to deal with 
maybe four out of eight lessons a day. Sometimes, these people 
were sixteen-year-old boys. 

It was either worse, or better, when I had a room full of three 
of these people. I'd just keep talking. Every once in a while, I 
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imagined I was David Letterman. I'd keep saying the same thing 
over and over again, each time twisting my expression into 
something more maniacal, just enough so that a jury of my peers 
couldn't convict me of at least not entertaining myself. I started 
telling students that I had actually planned to be in the CIA, 
implying, maybe, that I was someone interesting, or that they were 
somehow wasting my time. 

Every once in a while, I'd go into the little glass-walled 
classroom-cubicle -- the walls were glass because, years earlier, 
some Australian teachers had invited some sixteen-year-old female 
students to a party with plenty of beer, invoking a scandal and 
necessitating future obsessive big-brothering of all in-progress 
lessons -- and the most perplexing, wonderful person would be 
sitting there. Usually, this was an old woman. 

Our school employed a ranking system wherein students could 
take tests -- for a fee -- in order to graduate to the next level of 
textbook. They started as Level Seven; typical of Japan, it was 
impossible for a student to reach Level One. Level One meant you 
were a native speaker, that you were born in a country where 
everyone spoke English. If Apartheid is a great, many-tentacled, 
death-stinking sea monster, this is basically the Hello Kitty of 
racism. Well, there was this woman who was maybe eighty years 
old, and a Level Two English speaker. She was amazing. She and I 
talked about old Japanese literature: Mori Ogai, Junichiro Tanizaki. 
We talked about the war. She'd been a mature, self-conscious adult- 
like person back then. To this day, I see grinning, chubby twenty- 
something girls in record shops or book shops all the time, and can't 
help thinking that I bet that woman looked a lot like that during the 
war. After the war, she'd been engaged to a US soldier. She ended 
up married to a Japanese man. She never told me why. I never 
asked her about the war, though she mentioned once that the fire- 
bombing in Tokyo was "terrible". 

Three years earlier, a chipped-faced burly Vietnam veteran 
who had waited twenty-some insane years before taking the US 
government up on the offer of a free education had distracted me as 
I walked through a parking lot. He was in one of my Chinese history 
courses; he'd broken the ice by asking me how | thought I did on 
such-and-such exam. He eventually told me -- and a girl -- about how 
the movies always get ballistics all wrong, how being shot in the 
chest with a .45 at close range would literally throw your body 
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across the room until you slammed into the nearest wall, how if you 
shoot someone in the tip of the finger with an M-60 from two 
hundred yards away, you'd not only blow their finger off -- it'd rip 
their arm right out of the socket. The blood would spurt so hard and 
fast that the person would be unconscious before they could hit the 
ground, and dead before they could get up. Maybe he was full of it, I 
don't know. He held me and this girl up for an hour and a half, until 
the sun had set, leaning out the driver's side window of his car in 
the middle of the parking lot, prompting other drivers to make 
three-point turns with just his middle finger. The girl was the 
queasy type. We were supposed to have dinner, though she ended 
up telling me to just take her home. We had some pretty good sex, 
that night. Years later, I thought about that guy, about how when 
you kill someone for the first time, it transforms from being 
something you've never done to being something you "do"; when 
you've killed maybe three people, it becomes something you do “all 
the time". Hearing a guy like him talk about things like blowing 
peoples' arms off with sniper rifles is, at the end of the day, about 
the same thing as overhearing your mother explain her meat-loaf 
recipe over the telephone to her sister. I took it that this Vietnam 
veteran still found something in life to be surprised about. 

The eighty-something woman who had lost family members in 
the firebombing had half-willingly surrendered her ability to be 
surprised. They were adults of the twentieth century. Teaching 
English had been my first honest-to-god experience dealing with 
Regular Adult People. Every day, I savored the opportunity to stare 
right into the generation gap; it was wide as a press-board table, 
just longer than my arm. 

I spent my first teaching week hungry. Every night, I got home 
just too late to eat out. My stomach was on the verge of suicide. For 
three days, I considered abandoning my decades-long vegetarian 
lifestyle and consuming chicken, or at least fish, much as I hate 
their flavors and textures. I couldn't find any of the things I liked to 
cook; or maybe I could, and I never felt like cooking anything after 
doing what I did all day. ("What I did all day" felt like "lying to 
people".) On day six, I gave up, bought a kilo of spaghetti, some 
olive oil, some garlic, some onions, and some peppers. I ate pasta 
pepperoncini nearly every day for the next two months. I got a little 
fat. I can't eat pasta pepperoncini, these days, without thinking of 
first being in Japan. Nor can I drink hot cans of Kirin Afternoon Tea 
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Milk Tea without remembering the stainless-steely autumn wind 
chill of those first weeks in Tokyo's satellite to the north. 


My city in Saitama had felt so compact. Barely any two 
buildings were wide enough to walk between without turning your 
shoulders a little sideways. I adored the multi-colored bricks -- 
pinkish and greenish near-fluorescent browns -- of the sidewalk to 
the station, and the degrading, dirty neon of the garish, switched-off 
sign of a local electronics shop under the sun of an ice-bright 
autumn sky. Just slightly more enthusiastic than my warm-hearted 
impression of the girls in short skirts and leg-warmers and little red 
visors with microphones and portable speakers cutely shouting 
promotion details outside Mister Donut was my enjoyment of the 
density of products on retail shelves. The still-foreign language that 
coated their packages, placed so tightly together on a convenient 
store shelf, evoked memories that I wasn't sure at the time were 
mine. I realize, now, that after a week of being hungry and 
interfacing with adults who I'd never have the chance to meet or 
talk to in any other scenario, I was in a state of mind where I could 
remember, subconsciously, my own infancy, a time when 
information: words and letters and the finer, molecule-like details of 
life and the world, were so overwhelmingly close together and 
mysterious as to make precise remembery impossible. One night, in 
my local twenty-four hour supermarket, I saw a police officer 
straightening loaves of bread. Some drunk customer had ransacked 
the shelf minutes earlier, right in front of my eyes. The deliberate 
motion of the police officer's white-gloved hands placed utmost 
importance on the safety of each loaf. This was at maybe two in the 
morning. Wearing pajamas in the dead of night, thinking to buy a 
single apple and then eat it one the way home, I almost broke down 
with my appreciation for some of the smallest things of the world. I 
woke up tired the next morning. I remember this day pretty well. I 
asked Mike, and then Mark, if either of them had called the Internet 
People yet. I was all of a sudden remembering that I hadn't talked to 
anyone from my previous life in what amounted to a couple of 
weeks. 

“You want the internet, you call them yourself, chief," said 
Mark. He was chewing on a huge mouthful of warmed-up 
convenience store rice. The kitchen smelled like a shower, and like 
rice. 
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"T don't have a phone." 

“You should get on that. Jerks have phones. You're not less 
than a jerk, are you?" 

I spent my day off at a department store in the town of Omiya. I 
later realized that Omiya was something like Tokyo in a Box. I 
hadn't yet bothered to take the train south, to the city, of my own 
volition. For those first few weeks, as I commuted nearly two hours 
one way each day to my school, also in the prefecture of Saitama, I 
somewhat mistakenly presumed that Tokyo, being not in the 
prefecture of Saitama, was even farther away from my home than 
my school was. It was more like twenty minutes on a fast train. 
Geography is like that, sometimes. I wandered into a little record 
store in Omiya, where some nostalgic-sounding Japanese folk music 
was playing. When I say "Japanese folk music", I don't mean 
traditional stuff. I mean, a guy with a guitar, finger-picking like 
young Bob Dylan, singing half-nonchalantly about something that 
sounded so important there was nothing you, him, or anyone else 
could do about it. I tried to ask the guy at the counter what music 
was playing, though I didn't speak enough Japanese and his face 
turned into an abstract artist's reenactment of a question mark. 
Luckily, I discovered the CD, sitting right there in a sleeve marked 
“now playing", in front of the register. I bought it. I would have to 
breach company policy ("Never speak or discuss the Japanese 
language in the classroom") in order to learn the name of the singer, 
because it was entirely in kanji, and I didn't have any Japanese 
friends. I didn't feel like getting fired for bringing in a Japanese CD. 
I instantly decided to mentally refer to him in Chinese. His name 
doesn't sound as good in Chinese. It'd be three whole months before 
I learned his name, because I didn't own a Japanese kanji dictionary; 
now, eight whole years later, I still accidentally think of that terrible 
Chinese name every time I think about this singer. His Japanese 
name is Takuro Yoshida. I put the CD into my portable, skip- 
protected CD Walkman and searched for that song. I listened to it 
all day, until the batteries died. Then I bought more batteries at a 
convenient store. 

The song I'd liked was "Song of Youth". There's a part in the 
song where his inflection shoots just out of nonchalant range, and I 
wondered for a while what he was saying. I pored over the liner 
notes, making mental note of the way he pronounced the kanji 
characters, as I sat on a park bench with a single donut and a can of 
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black coffee, watching a dead fountain that never did anything. 
Years later, I can translate effortlessly: "Ahh, youth: the joy of 
stealing away from one's parents to drink, smoke, or ingest sleeping 
pills". The next lyric is: "Ahh, youth: growing up just enough to play 
pachinko and bet on horses". Kids in the sixties really could have 
used some video games. I translated lyrics to more of his songs -- 
very slowly -- that night, over a tall bottle of fantastically urine- 
formulating oolong tea, sitting at the dinner table under a terrible 
green fluorescent light, in the shared living room, in the flannel 
pajama pants I'd worn since middle school. I was two hours deep, 
and halfway through the first song on the album: 


"I always felt like you would laugh at me 
If I told you I loved you 
I was so scared of telling you I loved you 
And then I noticed 
You loved me more than I loved you 
So I didn't have to say I loved you 


Where was it you were living, then?" 


Mark sat down in front of me. He made a little motion with his 
hands. I thought he was pantomiming a doctor removing a 
stethoscope. It turned out he was indicating that he wanted me to 
take the headphones out of my ears. Just as well: the song was 
starting to drive me nuts. It was only a minute and a half long, and 
the guitar part was maybe one chord and a little bit of finger- 
popping. 

"Mike was telling me your roommate in college was a gay 
dude." 

"Oh--oh?" When had I told him this? 

“What was that like?" 

"Well, me, him, and my girlfriend rented a house." 

"Did he ever forget to flush the toilet?" 

",.. What do you mean?" 

"Like, maybe, when he was hung over -- or forgetful, for some 
other kind of reason." 

"I don't get where this is going." 

"I mean, did you ever see any of his turds? Were they as big as 
puppies, or what?" 
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"I, uh, I don't know." 

"Or was he a pitcher?" 

"I'm not sure." 

“You know, instead of a catcher." 

"I don't know." 

“Were they at least as big as chihuahua puppies?" 

Something found the inside of my trachea just then. I couldn't 
control my coughing. 

"Just start coughing uncontrollably if they were as big as 
chihuahuas." 

It was hard work stopping that cough. 

“Look, I never looked at his turds, alright?" 

"Shit. I bet you never even tried to look at his turds." 

"No, I never even tried." 

“Man, you're such a square. I bet you've never had fifteen fun 
minutes in your entire life." 

I immediately spoke in my defense: "I used to sing ina 
hardcore band." 

“Well, I used to play bass." 

I looked at Mark for a long second. Somehow, his fu-man-chu 
didn't strike me as belonging on a bassist. Is it racist to call an Asian 
person's beard a fu-man-chu? That's what it was, anyway. 

"Did you want something?" 

"Yeah. I want you to go do whatever kleptomaniac withdrawal 
shit you are going through in your little walk-in closet bedroom 
instead of out here, where I can hear you scratching and sniffing. 
It's bedtime for daddy." 

I immediately thought that I would sit there with my hands on 
my opened notebook and my dictionary and CD player on the table 
until Mark broke the staring contest and went to bed. The staring 
contest, however, didn't happen. Mark walked out, slid his bedroom 
door shut, and that was that. I sighed, picked up my stuff, turned 
out the light, and fell asleep without remembering being tired. 


I woke up with the sun. I yawned so hard my lung stuck to my 
ribcage for ten seconds. It hurt pretty badly. I was probably hungry. 
I would buy a loaf of bread on the way to the train station. I felt 
terrible. I was living on carbohydrates. That's the non-automobile 
equivalent of running on fumes. I put the headphones into my ears, 
just as my bedroom door flew open. 
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"Yo, Chester the Child Molester -- phone for you." He dropped 
his phone into my lap. It landed at such a precise angle as to shock 
my right testicle. The pain jumped straight up and manifested itself 
in a feeling like a momentary nipple in the center of my left eye. 

"Uhm. Hello?" I'm about as good now at talking on the phone 
as I was then, and I was as good then as when I was five years old. 

“Harro! This is Tomoko!" 

Tomoko was the receptionist at my English school. 

"Oh. Hello, Tomoko." 

"Today is the day off?" 

"Excuse me?" 

"The day off?" 

"Is today my day off, you mean?" 

"Yes?" 

She should have known it was my day off. Knowing the 
schedule was her job, and my days off were the same every week. 

"Yes, it's my day off." 

"You have the plan?" 

“Why? Do you want to come over?" 

"Excuse me?" 

“Nothing. No, I don't have plans." 

“You can come to teach the English?" 

"Oh. Oh. Uh. No?" 

"Hwhy?" 

"I'm... not feeling well." 

"You have a cold?" 

"I'm not feeling well." 

“Maybe you come in at PM three o'clock? We pay you for the 
help shift." 

"I... maybe." 

"Is today your roommate Mark's working day?" 

"Is Mark working today?" 

Mark stared unblinking straight at me. He gave no response. 
Of course he'd heard me. 

"Yes, he's working today." 

"He will be leaving home, to do work." 

"Yes. He can't work from here." 

"Do you have phone? Give me your number and I will call you 
in four hours regarding: . . . the help shift." 

"T don't have a phone." 
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".,. Please tell me phone number, OK?" 

"T don't have a phone." 

".,. Please tell me phone number, OK?" 

"T don't have a phone." 

".,. Please tell me phone number, OK?" 

"T... don't have a phone." 

"Mou!" 

She made a sound like a football the precise moment the 
leather cracks from being stepped on with hundreds of pounds of 
force. She hung up. Years later I'd come to understand Japanese 
phone etiquette like the back of my hand, and then ignore it, like it 
was the back of my scrotum. The Japanese are so polite on the 
phone, though only when they're speaking Japanese. 

I stood up off my futon. I sniffed hard; tectonic plates shifted in 
my sinuses. I handed Mark his phone. 

“Never again. This shit stops now. Go out and get a phone." 

"Sorry about that." 

Mark spoke in an Indian chief voice: "Big man apologize. 
Bigger man gets phone!" 

Thinking about him right now, I'm pretty sure he was a decent 
guy. At the time, he rubbed me too often, and always the wrong 
Way. 

Mark slid my door shut, hard. I sat back on the futon, breathing 
hard through my mouth. My room was bright with ice-like sunlight, 
crisp as a head of lettuce held an arm's length away. I slid the buds 
into my ears, and listened to the first track on that Takuro Yoshida 
greatest hits compilation again. 


"Where was it you were living, then?" 


I studied the shape of the sunlight on the limited real-estate of 
my bedroom floor. The window bars cut the sunlight into a grid that 
reminded me of waffles. I took out the liner notes, and stared at the 
next kanji in the line. 


"Koenji, [colloquial form of the verb "does not exist"] [colloquial 
single-syllable emphatic sentence-ending particle] [colloquial single- 


syllable sentence ending tag-question particle]?" 


This was the first time I ever really listened to the word 
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"Koenji". It felt very important. I was still at the stage in my 
language learning where I couldn't tell immediately from context if 
something was a proper noun, or what. It turned out that the verb 
and the particles, colloquially, translated to something like "It 
wasn't... Koenji, was it?" It turned out Koenji was the name of a 
place in Tokyo. I'll never forget that moment, that morning. I 
searched the pile of papers I'd received at orientation, and found 
the tourist-sized (huge), intimidating map of the Tokyo railway 
system. It looked like a circulatory system drawn by an autistic child 
who sought to reshape the human body so that the blood could flow 
perfectly, efficiently, forever. It looked like a misunderstood genius's 
idea for a bio-robot (a "bio-borg") that would never age and never 
die. It took nearly half an hour to find Koenji among the half- 
thousand train station names. I didn't even know where to look. I 
ultimately put my finger on the map in triumph. I memorized the 
location. Then I put my finger on Kita-Urawa. This is where I live; 
this is the town this guy isn't sure he's singing about. 

Fight years later, I live and work in Koenji. I'm in Koenji right 
now, this very second, either living or working. It can't possibly 
have nothing to do with the adventure with the map, that day. I 
wanted to get up and go to Koenji right away. Why didn't I? I don't 
know. It would be over two years before I made it to Koenji. That 
whole time, Koenji would be down there, waiting for me, everything 
that can possibly happen happening down there in Koenji while I sat 
or stood around places where nothing happened, full of people who 
would probably never be in Koenji. 

The day I didn't go to Koenji, I went for a walk, listening to a 
Number Girl album. Pop-like alternative rock with loud, clean, 
reverb-drenched guitars, mathematical drumming, and vocals just 
beyond the limits of a casual speaking voice perfectly fit the mood of 
walking beside the hyper-real sight of too-meticulously detailed 
train tracks under a near-cloudless sky in the biggest city in the 
world. Every time I saw another person, I felt like they were looking 
at me, and maybe they were, though it could be argued I was also 
looking at them. I walked pretty far. Eventually, I used my train 
card to get on the train and ride in the direction of work. I wanted 
to keep reading a book. I ended up at the station where I work. I got 
off: thanks to my train pass, it was like being able to ride for free. I 
went into the little outlet mall near the station. I bought a pair of 
jeans and a huge orange hooded sweatshirt with a dollar sign on the 
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front. Everything in the store was on clearance. I put the sweatshirt 
on immediately. I went outside and walked along the tracks, headed 
south. The sun had nearly set by the time I found the station of 
Shiki. A large shop called "ROM House" attracted my attention. 
Inside, I found more vintage video games than I had ever seen in 
one place in my entire life. They also had a fetishistically organized, 
epic-sized used CD selection. I purchased a Yura Yura Teikoku 
album, a Seagull Screaming Kiss Her Kiss Her album, an early 
Dreams Come True album, an Onattars greatest hits compilation, 
Ryuichi Sakamoto's Toshiba years compilation, a Yellow Magic 
Orchestra album, and RC Succession's album "Blue": all albums I'd 
wanted to own, after managing to steal them via the internet years 
earlier. I listened to RC Succession's Kiyoshiro Imawano sing 
“Tamaranzaka" on the train back home, watching the lights of the 
city, remembering my mute years as I failed again and again to 
count the terrifying number of lights in the horrible numbers of 
windows in all the distant apartment buildings. For a few moments, 
the idea of so many people existing in one world, much less in one 
city, made me wish that I could slip out of existence for a moment or 
three. 


"My lifestyle befits a mute; 
If only it weren't for those few things I'd forgotten to say." 


Listening to that song, on that train, was maybe the precise 
moment that my relationship with Japan as a tourist ended and 
reality (maybe including the rest of my life) began. We were past 
the point of identifying the problem, and headed straight for the 
problem-solving step. The batteries died after maybe too many 
listens. I busied myself with a fat comic magazine I'd spied earlier in 
the rack over the empty seat ahead of me. It was easy to fake my 
way through comics. After months of procrastination, I'd taught 
myself the two Japanese syllabic alphabets on the plane over the 
Pacific; the comics for younger adult males provide the readings for 
Chinese characters in the margin of the text. In two weeks, I'd have 
discovered girls' comics, in which the characters speak like actual 
human beings about things that actually happen to actual human 
beings in the actual real world. It was much more beneficial for my 
language ability than, say, reading about twelve-year-old boys with 
hair larger than their torsos, who hunt ghosts or demons using 
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trading cards or shotguns that fire pancake-sized dreidels. 

A man next to me on that train didn't like that I was reading, or 
pretending to read, his language. He made the most terrible sound 
with his tongue. He removed a pack of gum from his jacket pocket 
and just started stuffing pieces of it into his face, like he'd arrived at 
a boxing match and forgotten his teethguard: "This gum will have to 
do". He put so many pieces into his mouth that there's no way he 
had any gum left in that pack. He put the lifeless wrapper back in 
his jacket pocket. It was just me and this guy in the whole train car. 
Judging by the three beer cans between his loafers, he was probably 
a little drunk. He removed a red bag of consommé potato chips from 
a convenient store bag and started eating. The only thing that 
bothers me almost as much as someone who eats with their mouth 
open is a person who eats something terribly crunchy with their 
mouth closed, while heavy-breathing in through their nose and out 
through barely-parted, wrestling-each-other lips and the holes in the 
wadded mass of destroyed food above their tongue. Add the 
psychosis required to allow a person to eat while chewing gum, and 
you're dealing with some real casual terrorism. The cheek-meat- 
muffled jaw-clicks and the scream-volume crunching nearly caused 
tears to well up in my eyes. How many people out there, right now, 
behind those infinite dark windows of those infinite buildings 
whipping by outside our train, were chewing gum and eating potato 
chips at the same time? I might have been happening upon the only 
one in all of the world, or at least the country. If you put a 
microphone next to the cheek of every dinner-eating person in every 
one of those windows in every one of those buildings whipping by 
outside the glossy express train, and you beamed that signal right 
into my earbuds, would I die? I would probably die. Or I would at 
least have a heart attack. The man's lung started revolting, probably 
trying to force its way sideways out of his throat-hole. He was full of 
terrible sounds. I could hear sand shashing down the hourglass in 
his chest at the speed of a glacier. His right loafer kicked over one 
can of beer just as the train started to brake. The beer can rolled 
one direction, then the other. It touched a slick of its own liquid; it 
spun lazily. The beer ran down the train, racing for the doors to the 
next car, urine down a scared groom's white tuxedo leg. I bet you 
this guy chewed gum at his own wedding. I wanted to move to the 
next train car, for a couple of minutes. I kept thinking he would get 
off. It turned out this guy and me lived in the same town, two 
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transfers and twenty stops from where we'd both started. At the 
time, the odds didn't yet seem miraculous; I was young enough and 
naive enough, maybe, to think both that I knew everything and that 
the place where I lived was obviously somewhat more important 
than anywhere else was to anyone else. 

The next day, at work, I met Mayumi Yoshida. She worked at 
the department store attached to my English school. She was 
twenty-three. She said she'd learned English from watching "The 
English Patient". She also said her favorite movie was "Pearl 
Harbor". I took this to mean that she'd thought not knowing English 
was a sickness, and that "The English Patient" was an instructional 
video. She told me that I looked like Leonardo DiCaprio. She said it 
like this: "You looks like a DiCaprio!" Out of respect for her (she was 
adorable, with little pink braces), I refrained from typing the Rs as 
Ls or the Ls as Rs in the previous sentence, even though I should 
have done so (in the interest of factuality). Mayumi Yoshida had 
gone to a junior college; she hocked credit cards all day at a service 
counter in the department store attached to my school. Most of her 
clients were probably people too old to ever use the credit cards 
after they had them. These were people meters away from Death's 
door, having a conversation with a credit-card salesperson who'd 
just sold Death a credit card, between rows of Death's tulips. She'd 
enrolled at the English school two days prior, in the interest of 
“Make myself the more interesting person". Her plans for the future 
were to travel, and then get married. I would have asked her if she 
was planning to marry a specific man, or if she was still waiting, 
though it was a firable offense to ask students if they had a 
significant other. 


1. Do not touch the students, for any reason, ever (this includes 
handshakes) 
2. Do not socialize with the students outside of class (this includes 
the hallway) 
3. Do not look the students in the eye after the bell rings 
4. Do not discuss the Japanese language in any extent whatsoever 
5. Do not ask the students about their love lives 


She answered the question without being asked. "Of course! I 
do not have the boyfriend, today, yet. This is why... this is why... 
it becomes the more interesting person!" 
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Bless her heart, she'd just called herself "it". 

She looked down. She licked her braces. She raised her hand 
up to cover her mouth. She closed her lips. She licked her braces 
under her lips. I imagined the texture of her lip-covering skin just 
then -- alien leather. Her eyes grew dark. 

"I had the boyfriend, until recently. We were friends since 
middle school students. And then... very sad. I was..." 

"Well--" 

"I was very cried myself." 

"Oh. Oh. I can see how you would be." 

Mayumi Yoshida was lucky: she was getting a one-on-one 
lesson for the price of a normal, three-student lesson. This 
happened, sometimes, because no other student had requested a 
lesson for a given time slot. I wasn't sure of the system yet, and 
though later years would jade me to believe that Japan cuts corners 
and slithers down the stingiest route whenever possible, I concluded 
then that if we had four teachers on shift and only three students 
requesting lessons during a specific time slot, they'd make three 
one-on-one lessons instead of one typical three-on-three-style 
lesson. This was before I realized that, if they had four teachers on 
shift, five classrooms, and committed a clerical error allowing 
thirteen students to have requested lessons, they would call in 
another teacher to teach a one-on-one with the leftover student, 
rather than make one of the classes four-on-one. It had something to 
do with promising the customer something on the day they sign the 
contract. On the other other hand, this company would eventually 
evaporate in the wake of a historic class-action lawsuit where, for 
maybe the first time in Japanese history, the people complained 
about the cost of something, and called a business out on its unfair 
practices. The gist was that students didn't just pay tuition -- they 
purchased "lesson tickets". It cost one "ticket" to take a lesson, 
which included two other students. Students could pay three tickets 
to take a one-on-one lesson. What the school didn't tell students was 
that tickets expired one year after issue, and that the cheapest 
"package" of tickets included more tickets than a student can 
probably use in one year, or even three years. The company got 
financially lambasted for that. Lots of people lost jobs. I was long 
gone, by then. I wonder if Mayumi Yoshida was married, by that 
point? I hope she was. Somedays, I hope she wasn't, though today, 
what the heck? I hope she was. 
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I asked Mayumi Yoshida her hobbies: she said she liked music, 
and sleeping. 

"Why do you like sleeping?" 

"Because I can see the dream." 

"Oh! I have dreams when I sleep, too." 

“You can see the dream?" 

"Yes, | have dreams when I sleep." 

"You like to see the dream?" 

"I like to sleep, because I can have dreams." 

"See the dream is nice! Very good feeling! Sometimes .. . like 
airplane?" 

"Do you dream about flying?" 

"Yes! That! Is!" 

"Okay." 

"Yes." 

"Do you like music?" 

"Yes." 

“What music do you like?" 

"What?" 

“What music do you like to listen to?" 

"What?" 

“What kind of music do you like?" 

"... Hwhat?" 

"Who do you like? Music? Do you like bands?" 

na ae Deana Hwhat?" 

"Do you have a CD player?" 

"I have CD player!" 

"Do you have it right now?" 

“Hwhat?" 

"Do you have your CD player right now?" 

"OK!" 

"Let me see it." 

She opened her purse, removed the CD player. I held out my 
hands. She was smiling, proud of her braces. She quickly 
surrendered the CD player. It was pink, shiny, rhinestoned. I 
popped it open. It was Madonna's "Music" album. 

"Do you like Madonna?" 

"Yes!" 

"Why do you like Madonna?" 
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"Why do you like Madonna?" 

",.. Very much!" 

“What song do you like?" 

"I like to listen to CD player... on the train." 

"Me too." 

“Ts feeling ... the adventure!” 

“Yes.” 

"Do you have a CD player?" 

You're not supposed to let the students ask you personal 
questions past the first five minutes of the "lesson". 

"Yes, I have a CD player." 

"You have... now?" 

"It's in the office." I gestured out the plexiglas classroom- 
cubicle window in the direction of the teacher's lounge, turning my 
head slightly. There, hovering just behind me, wearing an 
expression like his tongue was about to loll bulldog-ish out of his 
mouth, was our goatee'd branch manager Jerry, in a blue shirt that 
made him look fat like regular Jerry, the way Diet Dr Pepper tastes 
“more like" regular Dr Pepper. (Than what, exactly? Who knows.) 

“What CD, is inside?" 

PAE Soa cece, 

"Tell me the CD?" 

"It's a Japanese band." 

"Oh! You like the Japanese music." 

"T do. Let's, uh, open the textbook." 

We opened the textbook to lesson six. This was a good lesson: 
comparisons. It was easy to jump into with no planning, directly 
from a casual conversation about nothing. 

"Let's look at the picture." I pointed at the ugly cartoon 
drawing. A little boy was in a pet shop, looking at a cage containing 
a ridiculous variety of animals. Snakes, birds, chimpanzees, cats, 
dogs. Some of the cats were bigger than others. Some of the dogs 
were bigger than others. "Look at this dog!" I said, feigning 
excitement in such a way as to make me imagine that all 
excitement, anywhere, ever, was feigned: that people just don't 
possess the biological wiring to actually get this excited about 
anything. "This dog is bigger than this dog! How about this cat?" 

"It is a cat. What Japanese band do you like, your CD player?" 

She was asking what band was in my CD player. I looked back 
over my shoulder. I didn't see Jerry. "I was listening to Yura Yura 
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Teikoku." 

"I do not know Yura Yura Teikoku. This is .. . favorite band?" 

"Maybe. I like them a lot." 

"It is good music? Pop music?" 

"It's rock music." 

She made a face. Her lips curled around in a little knot. Her 
braces vanished from sight. 

"I do not know rock music." 

“Yura Yura Teikoku is very good." 

"Name's spell is katakana?" 

“Yura Yura' is hiragana. 'Teikoku' is kanji." 

She wrote it neatly in her notebook. "I will shiraberu." 

I spied the thick, wet-like, permed head-back of a student in 
the cubicle across the way whip around. Her lipstick was the color 
of a wine bottle. Her eyes narrowed; their whites resembled light 
flowing from beneath someone's parents’ bedroom door. 


The next hour, only three students were booked; we had four 
teachers. A big New Zealander whose name was something like 
"Tiko" would have the hour off. Jerry popped in and told Tiko to 
cover for my lesson. Tiko groaned. "Who's the lesson?" 

“That guy with the black teeth." 

"Hah. Which one, man?" 

"Just don't let him talk and you won't have to see them." 

Jerry turned to me. 

"Hey buddy. When the bell rings, come over and see me." 

"You're in trouble, mate." 

I decided to have a cup of coffee. I wasn't worried about Jerry. 
The coffee machine, however, was. It was gone. In its place was a 
note: 

"As of Tuesday, October 23rd, 2001, all schools will no longer 
offer coffee machines for teacher use. This is a result of 
organization-wide spending cuts." 

“Wait, what? Why?" 

"They took the coffee machine, man." 

"Why?" 

“Because they don't like the teachers having a union." 

Jerry had emerged in the doorway, pointing a finger at Tiko: 
“Hey, you know you're not supposed to talk about that." 

"Oh. Right, right." 
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When Jerry was gone, Tiko whispered: "The teachers have had 
a union for years, man. The company doesn't like the teachers 
talking about it on the clock. In fact, right around the time they 
banned socialising with students -- you probably heard about the 
Ozzie guys who got a couple of sixteen-year-old female students 
drunk -- they banned discussion of the union both in and out of the 
workplace. Anyway, the teachers' union wouldn't stand for that, so 
they took the bastards to court." 

"And they won?" 

"Yeah, they fuckin' won, man." 

"And... that's why they took the coffee machine?" 

"Yeah." 

"That's ... kind of sick." 

“You want to share that opinion, man, join the club." 

"So, wait, why did he just tell you not to talk about the union?" 

“The same reason everyone stays until midnight at a Japanese 
company even though their contract says they get off at seven." 

"Huh." 

The bell rang. I went over to see Jerry in the little conference 
room. He eyed me like a highway patrol officer. I was dead 
convinced for a second that he'd once stopped me for going 52 miles 
per hour in a 50 zone outside Martinsville, Indiana, birthplace of the 
KKK, back in 1997, on my way to Indiana University in Bloomington. 
Martinsville is a town famous for a legacy of race hate, literally built 
around a Bogarted stretch of the highway. That's a little sad. Before 
Martinsville, you've got rolling fields of majestic nothing; then you 
get a speed-limit drop, militant cops, and terribly voyeuristic views 
straight into trailer parks, schools, car dealerships. I once saw, 
crystal-clear, a man stand up from the little chair and shake hands 
with the car salesman over the little table on the showroom floor. 
The sky is always frozen, in my recollection, seconds before the 
formation of a tornado. 

"I take it you know why you're here?" 

"Why would I know why I was here?" 

“Because you passed orientation, buddy, and that means you 
know the rules." 

For the next forty-five minutes, I wasn't teaching comparisons 
to an English learner: I was learning the rules, all over again. I took 
notes, just to look like I was taking notes: 
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1. Do not touch the students, for any reason, ever (this includes 

handshakes) 

2. Do not socialize with the students outside of class (this 

includes the hallway) 
3. Do not look the students in the eye after the bell rings 
4. Do not discuss the Japanese language in any extent 
whatsoever 
5. Do not ask the students about their love lives 


"Also, Tomoko -- that's the receptionist --" 

"I know who Tomoko is." 

"Yeah. Yeah. She says you told her you don't have a phone." 

"It's true." 

"You need to make it not true." 

"T will." 

"When?" 

"Soon." 

“How soon is 'soon'?" 

“When I have the time to go to a phone shop and find a phone I 
like." 

"T call bull." He didn't add the "shit". 


6. No profanity in the workplace (especially in the classroom) 


“What, you think I have a phone and I am hiding the number 
from you people?" 

"Did you just refer to the entire collective of your coworkers as 
‘you people’? I think that's what you did." 

"I meant, like, just the management." 

"Oh, so it's only authority you disrespect?" 

"I didn't say that." 

"You've got some kind of Robin Hood complex, fine. You be 
Robin Hood on your own spare time, on your off days, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. In here, you need to straighten up and fly right." 

This was only the second time in my life someone told me to 
“straighten up and fly right". The first time, it'd been my eighth 
grade science teacher, Mr. Salmon. I was getting an A+ in his class; 
what did he want out of me? He'd probably had me confused with 
someone else. 

"Anyway," Jerry said, closing up his probably-blank folder and 
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setting it on his lap, "you need a phone. Everyone has a phone. 
That's how these people are over here." 

"Did you just refer to the entire nation of Japan as 'these 
people'?" 

"Don't test me. Listen to me: I'm going to tell you how it is: If 
you don't have a phone, you're not a team player, and that's the end 
of the story. If you do have a phone, and you're not telling us, there 
are going to be repercussions, buddy. The poop is really going to hit 
the fan if there's repercussions. You don't want to be near me if 
there's repercussions. You don't even want to be in the same 
ballpark as me." 

I wrote in my little notepad: 


7. Prevent repercussions at all costs 


Jerry stood up. "This meeting is over." 

I immediately imagined an American elementary school in the 
1980s. The teacher says, "Jerry, what do you want to be when you 
grow up?" 

A pudgy kid with a greased cowlick and freckles immediately 
stands to attention and replies: "I want to be the guy who says ‘This 
meeting is over'." 

A laugh the texture of good brown sugar roughly escaped my 
nose just then. 

“What are you laughing at?" 

"Nothing. I'm not laughing at anything. I just thought of 
something." 

“You mean you ‘remembered’ something?” 

“Oh. Yeah. That’s what I mean.” 

"... Okay." 

Then Jerry was gone. 

I went back to the teachers' room to check the schedule. My 
next lesson was a blank. We had three teachers on shift, and only 
two students requesting lessons. Ten minutes remained in the 
current lesson period. I used three of them to go outside, witness 
the speed of the sun's descent, take in the rosy, swirly, smoky dusk 
out beyond the pyramid-like condo building, and purchase a can of 
cold, black coffee. Back inside, I sat in one of the three chairs in the 
teachers’ room. I put my elbows on the table, and thought for a 
while about something invisible, briefly. Jerry's head butted in the 
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doorway, bursting my bubble. "You should be using every idle 
moment to plan future lessons. Have you had a look at the games 
bag?" 

Two minutes later, I was sick of the games bag. It was full of 
dog-eared, cat-chewed, laminated flash cards marked with 
meaningless words. The teacher was supposed to give them 
meaning. A bunch of cards had names of animals on them. 
“Monkey”, “Cat”, “Dog”. Maybe you were supposed to set up a role- 
playing exercise. One student is the mother, the other is the son or 
daughter. The son or daughter wants a pet. He or she draws a card. 
“Mom, I want a monkey.” “Why do you want a monkey?” The mother 
draws a card: “We should get a dog”. “Monkeys are better than 
dogs.” “Dogs run faster than monkeys.” “Monkeys are smarter than 
dogs.” 

Tiko popped in with a folder under his arm. "That was a 
nightmare," he said. He looked at the schedule, made a rehearsed 
sound with his front teeth. "Okay mate, it's your turn to hit me 
back." 

"Oh?" 

"You're covering this next one." 

"Oh. Okay." 

He handed me a file. I flipped it open. 

“Looking in there isn't going to help you, mate." 

The file belonged to a level six named Murasaki Fukuda. 
According to the progress graph, she'd been enrolled at our branch 
for three years, entering as a level six. She'd received an "X" (fail) 
on each lesson in the level six textbook at least three times. She had 
taken the level five advancement test three times -- once a year 
since joining the school -- and failed each time. I looked over the 
scarily plain, resume-like contract page. Murasaki had been thirteen 
at the time of her enrollment. Her mugshot resembled a leukemia 
patient in a wig based on a crayon drawing. She wore little silver- 
rimmed glasses. Her huge, sun-like, Buddha-like smile was either 
very fake or very real. It seemed impossible that her molars weren't 
chewing on cheek. 

In fourteen months, Murasaki would ruin my life. On that day, 
she only made me wait. I didn't mind the wait. I drew doodles on my 
little notepad. The rules said, if a student was fifteen minutes late 
for a one-on-one, the lesson was a bust, and we could take the rest 
of the hour off. Murasaki appeared outside the cubicle windows in a 
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navy-blue v-neck sweater and a little plaid skirt on minute fourteen. 
She sheathed her right hand in the cuff of her sweater sleeve and 
saw about turning the doorknob. She was interested in preventing 
static electric shock. I immediately sympathized: usually, I just rap 
my index-finger-knuckle against the side of a door before touching 
the knob. My sympathy immediately turned me into a British 
gentleman: rather than stay seated as she entered the room, I stood 
up, pushing my chair with the backs of my thighs. The first 
impression either of us could form was that she was nearly a foot 
and a half shorter than me. I dangerously, accidentally, unavoidably 
entertained, for an instant, the possibility of having sex with her. My 
imagination wasn't as strong then as it is now. That didn't stop me 
from picturing exactly what it would have been like. It would have 
been terrible. In my defense, this doesn't just happen with sixteen- 
year-old girls eighteen inches shorter than me -- it can happen with 
girls taller or even older than me as well. Murasaki managed to look 
me straight in the eye even from her elevation-challenged position: 
or maybe it was an optical illusion. I gave her a little nod. "Nice to 
meet you", I said, careful to suppress the stronger-than-usual 
handshake reflex. She nodded and made a face like her top lip was 
perched on the rim of a plastic cup. Hand still wrapped in sweater- 
sleeve, she pulled out a chair, sat down, put her hands on the table, 
and proceeded unceremoniously to take a nap right there in front of 
me. She didn't even wake up when the bell rang. I almost tapped 
her shoulder. Then I remembered rule number one. I took my pen, 
replaced the cap, and thought three times about poking her with it. 
In the end, I just walked out, careful not to brush against her. I 
couldn't help noticing her bare legs -- I don't mean to sound 
perverted, really: this is just how it is with schoolgirls in Tokyo -- 
her calves were aggressively stubbly. 

"Did you and Murasaki get along well, then?" Tiko asked. 

"She took a nap. Is that her... thing?" 

"It's one of her things." 

“What are her other things?" 

"Well, she's mute." 

"She is not mute," said Jerry, popping his head into the 
teacher's lounge. "Thom got her to talk, once." 

“What did she say?" Tiko asked. 

"Thom didn't say." 

"Thom is a bullshitter, that's why." Tiko looked at me. "She's 
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mute, mate." 

"Why does she come here? Have you talked to her parents?" 

“Of course we've talked to her parents, mate. Her parents say 
that you should just talk to her about whatever. They just want her 
to hear English. Nothing you can do if she sleeps through the 
lesson, of course. That one's a freebie." 

"It most certainly is not a freebie," Jerry said, putting ona 
theatrical frown. "People can hear in their sleep. They've proven it 
on coma victims." He most certainly said "coma victims". I don't 
think that's what you're supposed to say. 

"I thought you were going to say we should use the student's 
sleeping as an opportunity to plan our next lesson," I said. 

"Oh, come on, guys -- I'm having a laugh with you here. Why so 
serious?" Jerry made a slow "Ha" sound out of his throat. He looked 
to his shoes, then back up at us: "Next time the student falls asleep 
in class, try to wake her up. Try tapping on the table, rhythmically 
at first, and then arrhythmically. You don't want to do it in any way 
that would offend them." 


8. Don't wake sleeping students in any way that would offend 
them. 


I made a little, careful "Ha". It felt like building a sand castle 
out of air. 

“That one wasn't a joke, I'm afraid," Tiko said, after Jerry had 
left. "Check the rulebook when you get home." 

“T should probably just start bringing the rulebook to work with 
me.” 

My last lesson of the day was a middle-aged woman named 
Takumi. Her face was tight. She practiced yoga. She entered the 
classroom in a kangaroo-leather hat and an ankle-length duster. She 
took off the duster, revealing a big, earthy prayer-bead necklace and 
a gold, black, white, and green flower-printed dress-thing. Takumi 
was a level three. Her English was mostly fluent. She asked me 
questions about myself well past the five-minute mark of the lesson. 

"I know you're not supposed to answer questions from students 
past five minutes into the lesson," she said. "This is how I prefer to 
learn English, however. Do you know Socrates? I enjoy Socrates' 
method: asking questions. I gain knowledge about people, and also 
about English grammar." 
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"Oh." 

“Employees turn over very quickly at this branch of this 
school," Takumi went on. "So I can always learn about new people. 
It's interesting." 

“Why don't you just ... make some foreign friends?" 

Takumi's answer came immediately: "Because, sometimes, 
friends choose me, when I would rather they not. I would rather 
choose my friends. The bubble of this school allows me to evade the 
thorns of undesirable friendships." 

"Okay." 

I ended up telling Takumi that I was learning Japanese by 
studying manga. She pointed a finger at me from across the table. 
The center of her face collapsed for an instant, like she was chewing 
an apple. She dropped the finger. She folded her arms. She leaned 
back. A soundless moment fell from the ceiling and plopped onto the 
rug. 

"This is interesting to me, because I am a manga writer." 

"Oh. Really?" 

It turned out that Takumi had been drawing manga since 1979. 
She removed a business card from her purse. She put it face-down 
on the table. 

"The rules do not allow you to take my business card." She 
raised an index finger. "However! Today is my last lesson at this 
school. It is the last time you will ever meet me as a teacher. When 
the bell rings, you will be free to take my business card." 

"T will." 

"Iam choosing you as a friend. I would like you to be my friend. 
I am sure that it is fate of some kind, that I would meet someone 
with such a positive aura during my very last lesson. To tell the 
truth, every teacher I have met at this school has been a corrupt 
human. I sense something extraordinary in you, and I would like to 
learn what that is at some point in the future, if you would not be 
opposed to coffee or dinner." 

"I'm a vegetarian", I said, for some reason. 

"So am I." 

"Oh." 

Takumi was the first and last Japanese vegetarian I ever met. 

“Take my card, and contact me -- email is best -- when you find 
the time." 

"T will." 
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"I said a moment ago that I sense something 
extraordinary about you; I also said that all of the teachers I 
have met at this school have been corrupt humans. However, 
they have only been corrupt within my powers of detection. 
The ‘extraordinary’ thing about you may well be that you are, 
unlike the ordinarily corrupt other teachers at this school, 
extraordinarily corrupt." 

"Oh... . Thanks." 

“Have you ever lived on the Australian Outback?" she asked. 

"Uh. No?" 

“How about Los Angeles? Have you ever lived in Los Angeles?" 

"No." 

“Have you ever visited?" 

"Just once. In, uhh. 2000. With my girlfriend. I mean -- ex- 
girlfriend." Sihyang and I had stayed at her friend Alicia's house. At 
one point, Alicia's pet rabbit had died, prompting her to slam her 
boyfriend in the nose with a phone book. He bled all over the shag 
carpet. 

“Hmm. I was sure fora moment that we had met somewhere 
before. I suppose we haven't. Or maybe we have met in another life? 
I really do sense something extraordinary about you. We will 
definitely meet again. At that time, possibly, we will be able to say 
that we know each other." 

"Well, maybe we know each other now," I offered, hardly sure 
of the rules of the game we were playing. I wondered if this woman 
would have sex with me. She looked pretty athletic. She looked like 
she played golf. I’d always wanted to have sex with a professional 
golfer. That’d be my kind of sex: sex with someone adept at standing 
around or walking long distances. 

"Oh no, we definitely do not know each other now. You don't 
even know my real name -- or what I prefer people to call me." 

“What do you prefer people to call you?" 

"I'll tell you, if you contact me first via e-mail." The hyphen in 
"e-mail" was very audible. 

When the lesson ended, I took her card, and put it into the 
front pocket of my shirt. Takumi put on her hat, and then her coat. 
That was a little awkward. With the coat buckled all the way up to 
her chin, she resembled maybe three short-ish midgets standing on 
one another’s shoulders. I stood up. She looked at me through the 
glass as she exited. The door wasn't wide enough for us both to exit 
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at the same time. She looked me in the eye, out of the corners of her 
eyes, as she put on a pair of goggle-tight sunglasses and strode 
through the hall, toward the front desk. I exited the little classroom 
and watched her. Tomoko, the receptionist, raised a finger in 
Takumi's direction. Takumi ignored it and headed straight for the 
automatic doors, hat flopping and bobbing. She was ready for a 
torrential downpour. She looked at her watch just as the automatic 
doors sheened shut behind her, and she was gone, out of my sight 
for the next two months. 

"You start at 1:20pm tomorrow," Jerry said, as I put on my 
jacket. "There's a nice little cellular phone shop by the station. They 
speak English. They open at ten AM, I believe." 

"Okay." I put on my knit cap. "Thanks. Goodnight." 

I power-walked until I was a hundred meters from the school. I 
slowed my walking pace so abruptly it felt like stopping in place. I 
looked out past my right shoulder. School kids were relaxing on 
park benches beneath tall lollipoppy orbs of electric light. A girl was 
doing jumping jacks in front of two seated, laughing girls. On my 
side of the street, a department store employee of indiscernible 
gender was wearing an unnecessary ankle-length coat and dragging 
a metal sign across the dry pavement, making a great racket. At 
some point, a rain-mist began to settle into all the holes in the air. 
Murasaki glided up beside me, pushing a bicycle as tall as her 
shoulder. She stared up at me from beneath the bill of a black 
Unabomber-plain baseball cap, from the other side of the bike. 

"What?" I said to her, in English. 

"What?" I said to her, in Japanese. 

She didn't reply. She stared at me until department stores and 
retail chains evaporated and we were walking between rows of 
apartment buildings. I still can't forget the sound of a woman loudly 
experiencing sexual penetration beyond an orange, half-opened 
second-story window on a residential block whose only serious light 
came from the white fire of a convenient store. Murasaki didn't take 
her eyes off me. Eventually, she was squinting so hard that she 
might have hated me. We got to the train station. "I'm going home," 
I said, in English. She acted deaf. She kept right on walking, in the 
direction of the outlet mall. I went up the concrete steps and got on 
the train. 

In an hour, my lips were wet with olive oil. The pasta those 
days might have taken a whole year off my life. I was listening to 
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Takuro Yoshida and stumbling through a comics magazine. Mark 
stood in front of me and made the doctor-removing-a-stethoscope 
sign again. 

"Get a phone yet, Chester?" He had a bit of soup-chunk in his 
little beard. 

"No." 

“Mind taking your shit into your room? This TV isn't going to 
watch itself." 

"Okay." 

My room was cold and damp. My breath echoed and 
crystallized. I imagined it spreading out in the air and then raining 
down snow-globe-like while I slept. The inside of my head was alive 
like Velveeta after thirty seconds in a microwave. I started dreaming 
about Murasaki. It might have been that night. It's hard to pin down 
exactly when recurring dreams begin, even for a person with a 
photographic memory. You can't really keep photographs of your 
dreams. The Murasaki in my dreams was actually a white American 
girl; she had curly red hair and freckles, and I called her Penny. 
Unlike the Murasaki who I knew (so little about) in real life, Penny 
talked constantly. Penny was actually a girl I knew in high school; 
I'd been mute, so I could never talk to her. I'm sure I was only 
dreaming about her because of Murasaki. Before I went to bed 
every night, I imagined my rising, crystallizing, snow-globe-falling 
breath landing powder-like all over the wood-looking linoleum floor; 
I imagined my futon riding a cushion of air-like moisture. Two days 
before Christmas, I'd flip the futon over, and see it speckled in 
thousands of little bits of green mold. 


One day in mid-November, I had to go to Ikebukuro for Follow- 
Up Training. The teachers called it "FUT". "FUT" was split into two 
parts. This time was FUT-1. 

"FUT sucks," Mike was telling me, over my breakfast (slice of 
white bread). 

"If you ask me, they should call it ‘Follow-Up Coaching'", Mark 
said. 

I spent six hours in a hollow meeting room on the top floor of 
the flagship branch of our school. It was a weird, humid, rainy day. 
They left all the doors open. Damp wind and the looped, thirty- 
second hook of a Japanese pop song wafted in as a life-sentenced 
expatriate grilled us on English grammar. The school was notorious 
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in some circles for hiring any schlub with a college degree in 
anything. Some teachers theorized that the school, in fear of 
government inspection, strove to educate its teachers after the fact. 
I was already familiar with all the grammar rules they were 
teaching. Judging by the questions of many of the English teachers 
in the audience, I was in the minority. 

Our "lunch" break came up at just before six in the evening. I 
got a stubby can of Minute Maid blood orange juice and stepped out 
onto a balcony to look at the sky, the power lines, and the cluttered 
rooftops. The Canadian boy I'd met at orientation was standing out 
there sipping a cigarette like it was a margarita. He looked over at 
me, took three short sips at the cigarette, dropped it, squashed it 
with the whole flat of his foot, and made an awkward little wave. I 
made an awkward, slightly larger wave back. 

"Long time no see, man." 

“Hah. Yeah." 

"How've you been holding up?" 

"Alright, I guess." 

"Enjoying the work?" 

"I guess it's not as bad as it could be." 

"They keeping you busy?" 

“Maybe half my lessons every day are one-on-one." 

"Oh, you're lucky. Mine are booked solid, day-in, day-out." 

"Oh. That's too bad." 

"This is a heck of a town for partying, though, let me tell you." 

"Oh yeah? Have you been getting out much?" 

"Yeah. The clubs here, man. They're like, wow. Sometimes we 
just stay in, though. It's all cool. Caroline's roommates have a party 
night every other week. They lay out a tarp on the roof; they light 
candles. You should come up, sometime." 

"Oh. Maybe I will." 

"She was actually just talking about you the other day." 

"Oh yeah?" I'm pretty sure I didn't ask "what did she say?" 

"She was saying she was wondering if you were going to call 
her. 

"I don't have a phone yet." 

"Oh. Man. You should really get one." 

"I guess I should." 

“That way we could totally invite you to stuff.” 

“That would be cool.” 
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"Anyway, it looks like they're starting. We should go out and 
get a drink or something when this is over." 

“Yeah, maybe we can." 

When everything was over, I could think only of checking my 
email. I hadn't checked my email in nearly a month. For all I knew, I 
could have won ten million dollars; my parents could have been 
dead. I lit out of the building and found a dingy internet cafe. It felt 
like breathing with my head submerged in a bucket of hot water and 
cigarettes. The lights flickered so fast that the entire experience in 
there might actually have been an epileptic-seizure-imposed 
hallucination. I couldn't make heads or tails of my Hotmail inbox. 
This was before Gmail and intelligent spam filters. Excavating an 
email from a real human being felt as much fun as raking leaves in 
the rain. A miracle occurred: I found a mail from Sihyang. It was the 
latest in what appeared to be a series of daily mails in which she 
critiqued another film which she had rented from a cheap video 
store in Bloomington on the basis of Roger Ebert's giving it four 
stars. Today's entry was "The Piano". She discussed her 
disappointment with Harvey Keitel's agreeing to show his penis on 
camera. Reading the words, I felt like the universe's politest 
poltergeist. 

At a shop near the station near my house, I bought simple 
stationery, envelopes, and a pen. I sat the communal room table 
listening to "The White Album" on my CD player. I tried to write a 
letter to Murasaki in Japanese. 


Hello Murasaki. 

Nice to meet you. 

My name is [Billy]. 

I like Japanese music from the 1970s. 

I ate pasta for dinner tonight. It was .. . interesting. 


I folded the letter up, put it into an envelope, and didn't seal it. 

The next day, my first lesson of the afternoon was Mayumi 
Yoshida. She was waiting in the classroom before I came in. Her 
bright pink braces greeted me before she did. 

“You will tell me more, about yourself?" 

“Well. Sure. What do you want to know?" 

"... hwhat?" 

“What do you want to know?" 
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Dela arses hwhat?" 

“What do you want to know?" 

eee ewer hwhat?" 

I made a Ronald McDonald rainbow gesture with my two 
hands. 

"Ask ... Me A Question." 

Mayumi Yoshida clapped her hands together once, a squeak 
escaping her nose. 

"How... old... are you?" 

"T am twenty-two." 

She paused a moment. "Nijuunisai!" 

"IT am twenty-two years old." 

"You graduate, university?" 

"Yes. Uhm--" I cleared my throat. "I graduated from university." 

",..hwhat... did you study?" 

"I studied Chinese, Russian, and journalism." 

"I am always interesting, in Russian!" 

"Oh? You should study Russian." 

"... hwhat?" 

“You should study Russian." 

hs aa hwhat?" 

I took my pen, tore a sheet of paper off my little notebook, and 
wrote "Mayumi Yoshida" phonetically, in the Cyrillic alphabet. I slid 
the paper across the table at her. 

",.. hwhat, is this?" 

"It's your name." 


"My name!" 
"Yes. It says 'Mayumi Yoshida’, in Cyrillic." 
(hee SOL STD Soc Pie & ok ke” 


“Russian. It's your name, in Russian!" 

“Uwa! Looks very pretty!" 

"Yes, it's very pretty." 

Mayumi Yoshida took her own gel pen and slowly copied my 
handwriting, reined-in idiosyncrasies and all. She could have been a 
master forger. (Maybe with a couple years' practice, and diligence.) 

“Thank you! Thank you so much!" 

"You're welcome. Now let's talk about this picture." I flipped 
the textbook open to the planned lesson. 


In three hours I was on my dinner break. I wandered like a 
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phantom through the department store. I couldn't say what I was 
looking for. I found myself in the sportswear section. I inserted my 
hand up the bottom side of a pair of soft-looking sweatpants, 
assessing their comfort level. It was not satisfactory. I became 
slowly aware of something far away. I looked up. Mayumi Yoshida, 
wearing an apron-like garment over a pink dress shirt, stood behind 
a table alongside an escalator, her hair pulled tight behind her 
head. She was hocking credit cards to an invisible horde of ancient 
beings with one hand, and waving vigorously at me with the other. I 
waved back, as though from the window of a convertible in a 
combination presidential motorcade / funeral procession. I 
remember that moment every once in a while. Just a couple days 
ago, I read something about a Chinese gamer who stabbed another 
Chinese gamer straight through the side of the head with a foot- 
long, rusty bread knife because he had cheated in Counterstrike. 
The head-stabbed gamer survived. The blade had, miraculously, 
missed all arteries and sectors of brain responsible for motor 
function. He'll go on to lead a healthy life. He had a one-in-ten- 
thousand chance of surviving at all. How about that? I knew that, if 
it were me, I couldn't trust the doctors. I'd live every day of my life 
wondering if there wasn't something wrong with me, or if I wasn't 
forgetting something. What if I forgot what it was I was neglecting 
to remember? It'd be a constant terrorism. Maybe there was a word 
I was constantly misspelling, only I didn't know what it was, or even 
that I was misspelling it. Maybe I wouldn't even be able to see or 
hear any people who told me I was misspelling this particular word. 
I wondered what kind of life that would be. I figured it wouldn't be 
so bad. Then I remembered waving as though underwater, to 
Mayumi Yoshida. I might have only remembered it because I’ve 
been writing this book, and Mayumi Yoshida is in it. 

My post-dinner lesson was blank. Jerry snapped his fingers 
three feet from my ear as I busied myself pretending to study the 
textbook. "Hey, champ, can I have a word?" 

"Oh, sure." 

Jerry took me into the tiny little soundproof room. Unlike last 
time, this time we shared the room with an LCD television screen 
with a camera perched on top. 

"They're experimenting with this video-conferencing thing," 
Jerry explained, "so students can take lessons at home. Kinda cool, 
huh?" 
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"Yeah. Kind of. Cool." 

"Anyway, I just wanted to warn you about the, uhm, facial-hair 
situation you have going on there." 

“What facial hair?" 

Jerry made a gesture like his fingernails were six inches long 
and he was trying to scratch every atom of his face ina 
microsecond. "You've been growing." 

"Oh. Oh, yeah. I'm a slow grower." 

“Well, you know what they say." 

“What do they say?" 

",.. You know." 

"Okay." 

"Now, this isn't the military or anything. You know why they 
keep clean-shaven in boot camp, right? Discipline." 

"Yeah." 

"It's not like they shave in the middle of a battle." 

"I'm sure they don't." 

A kidney-stone-like silence passed. 

"The rules say you can have a beard. You just can't grow one." 

"I'm not trying to grow one." 

"Well, the beard has other ideas." 

"I'll shave tomorrow." 

"Promise?" 

"Yeah, yeah." I was about to tell him that they took my razor, 
and all the replacement cartridges, during the inspection of my 
baggage. I should have told him that. We could have had a genuine 
conversation. I didn't want to have a conversation. I guess I didn't 
want to have a conversation with anybody. I was being as much ofa 
jerk as he was. 

"'Reprimand not the beard; reprimand the beard in progress'," 
Mark said the next morning, butting in on Mike's and my 
conversation about Jerry's and my conversation. 

"Yeah, dude," Mike said. 

"This dude at my branch," Mark went on, "decided to grow a 
beard, right? So he didn't shave two days before his days off. The 
second day, no one could really tell. The third day was his first day 
off. The fourth day was his second day off. This is where this shit 
gets interesting: the fifth day, he put a neon-green band-aid on his 
right cheek, just beneath his eye. He went in that morning, and told 
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the receptionist he cut himself shaving. He pointed right at the 
band-aid. The sixth day, he put a neon-orange band-aid under his 
left eye. He told the receptionist he cut himself shaving again." 

“What happened on the seventh day?" 

"It was a national holiday. The school was closed." 

"Oh." 

"On the eighth day, he was back at work, and he had a beard, 
so they couldn't say shit about it." 

"Oh." 

“Yeah. Dude's a fuckin' urban legend right about now." 

The shave felt coolly like some kind of legal suicide. Outside, I 
gained my first impression that Japan was a country that might 
occasionally experience cold weather. The world at street-level 
looked, smelled, felt, and sounded like it was going to rain. Two 
humid commute-hours later, the Colonel Sanders statue standing 
out in front of the Kentucky Fried Chicken counter at the 
department store by my school was carrying an umbrella instead of 
a cane. I only remembered the cane when I saw the umbrella. The 
cane had been the kind they sell in drug stores for a thousand yen; 
the umbrella was the three-hundred-yen transparent plastic variety 
they sell at any convenience store. I wondered about the plastic 
cane that had preceded the umbrella: a thousand yen or so was far 
too expensive for one of the poor college students working at the 
Kentucky Fried Chicken to spend on such a shallow, weird joke. A 
week later, I'd think back on Colonel Sanders, and think that maybe 
one of the employees’ grandfathers had passed away. 

I barely remember the event of teaching my first two lessons 
that day. It was morning; the staff had turned the heat up to near- 
inhuman levels. A man with a flat cranium, whose last name was 
literally Yoda, was my second lesson. He was maybe thirty-five, and 
a military buff. Whatever he did for a living, he was free to go see 
movies at the department store cinema at noon on a weekday. I'd 
never had a lesson with him before, though I'd seen him in the 
lobby, and heard stories about his rich dad. Of course, at all times, I 
avoided eye contact, lest I be fired and shamed. He was dressed in a 
full US Army uniform. His English wasn't bad. He got all his Army 
gear up at Yokota Air Base in Higashi-Fussa. "I wonder if I could get 
American groceries there." I didn't mean to say that aloud. "You 
need the US Military ID card, man!" "Oh, I have one of those." 
"Show me!" I showed him my military ID card. He snatched it out of 
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my hand. "How do you have this?" I told him my dad was retired US 
Army; then I asked for my card back. He didn't give it back until 
making sure he'd read every word. "Your dad was a colonel?" 
"Yeah." It turned out Yoda had never actually been inside the base: 
he did all his shopping at stores located just outside the base. At the 
end of the lesson, Yoda told me that he wanted me to have 
something. He opened his Army issue duffel bag, and removed ten 
fliers for the film "The Fast and the Furious". In Japan, the film's 
title was "Wild Speed". "I want you to see this movie! It is very 
cool." He gave me one flier. I never had another lesson with him. 

I ate a department-store-bakery-bought, elementary-school- 
cafeteria-quality cheese pizza on a bench in the park across the way 
from the school, staring off at all the tiny trucks and buses as they 
scurried electric-like down the narrow streets. After lunch, I 
promptly returned to the teachers' room, where Tiko sat alone, 
pretending to study a chart. I sat and stared at the wall. My next 
lesson was Murasaki. Shouldn't she have school, in the middle of the 
day? 

Jerry popped his head in. "Yo, Mister T! Your next lesson is 
open, yeah?" 

"Yeah, ... Mister J." 

"Do you mind covering for the new guy here?" 

"Again?" 

Murasaki ended up not showing for her lesson. 

In the soundproof room, Jerry told me to have a seat. He 
plunked a vanilla-colored folder onto the table. 

"I see you've shaved." 

"Yeah. My whole face and neck." 

"Anyway, right on to business." 

“Business it is, then." 

“We've received several complaints about your... teaching 
style." 

"What about it?" 

"Well, for example, one student said you taught her... 
Russian?" 

"Oh." IT immediately knew who he was talking about. I even 
snapped my fingers. "That'd be Mayumi Yoshida." 

Jerry looked at the paper in his hand. He opened his mouth. He 
swallowed a golf-ball-shaped air-wad. He hesitated. "No. No, that's 
definitely not who it is." 
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"No, that definitely is who it is. I remember the precise 
context." 

"Well, even if that is who it is, and it's not, we wouldn't be 
allowed to disclose the names of the students lobbying the 
complaints." 

"Well, either it was her, or it’s someone who is capable of more 
complicated lies than she is.." 

“Well, it's not her, and I'm not confirming anything." 

"Okay." 

"So, you taught her Russian?" 

"So we agree that we're talking about a female, at least?" 

"So, you taught the student Russian?" 

“You can't teach someone Russian on accident." 

"So you did it on purpose?" 

"It was during the question-and-answer portion." 

"I fail to see how that's relevant." 

"It's very relevant. She asked me what I'd studied in college." 

"And what did you say?" 

"I said I'd studied Russian." 

Jerry produced an ugly, brief scoff. "You so did not study 
Russian." 

"Yes I did." How did he know what I did or didn't study? The 
Company hadn’t been interested in copies of my college transcripts 
-- just a copy of my degree. 

"Okay, even if you did study Russian, the purpose of this school 
is to increase the students' confidence about their English ability, 
not offer you an opportunity to brag about your Russian ability. You 
get me?" 

"I wasn't bragging about my Russian ability." 

“Look, the next time a student asks you what you studied in 
college, you tell them you studied to be an English teacher. If you 
start talking about languages other than English, it starts to sound 
like you're bragging. The Japanese people harbor an intense dislike 
for braggarts." 

"I wasn't bragging." 

"The student seemed fairly distressed over the situation." 

“How did she describe 'the situation'?" 

",.. The... student said that you taught... a brief lesson on 
the Riissian alphabet instead of teaching English. ‘ 

"The student said she had always wanted to learn Russian. I 
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quickly jotted her name in Russian onto a sheet of paper and gave it 
to her, and said that's what her name looked like in Russian." 

"Hold it right there -- why would you write her name in 
Russian?" 

“Because the first thing a student of a language with an 
alphabet different from the one they're used to usually wants to 
learn in a new alphabet is how to write their own name. They want 
to know what their name looks like in this new-to-them language." 

"You got a PhD to back that research up?" 

"No. It's just something I've gathered as a person who studies 
languages." 

"As a person who pretends to study languages, for all we know. 
Now, listen--" 

"--I by no means forced her to copy her name in Russian, nor 
did I promise her there would be a quiz later--" 

"--This is all moot, bro. The student complained. The staff 
listened. Now they're on your butt. Life is a female dog and then you 
stop living. You know the rules." 

"Yeah, I know the rules." 


9. Life is a female dog and then you stop living. 


"Now, let's talk about your phone number." 

"I didn't get a phone yet." 

"I hope you have a reason." 

"I was out buying a razor. And then shaving." 

"Hah. Funny guy. Your day off is Tuesday. Get out of the house. 
Do some shopping. Buy a phone. Make it so." 

Jerry paused at the point where you'd think he was about to say 
"This meeting is over". He stood up and rotated in place, like the 
soles of his shoes sported tank treads. 

I had the rest of the session off. Tiko was sitting in the 
teacher's room drinking a little can of coffee. He had dashed out to 
grab it from the vending machine when he was supposed to be in 
vigil mode waiting for the student that didn't show. Technically, that 
was a reprimandable offense. I wasn't going to turn him in, even 
though the company offered rewards ranging from 5,000 yen to 
50,000 yen for turning in teachers who broke the rules. Wow. I saw 
so many teachers breaking rules. Once, at the pool hall near the 
school, Thom showed up to play pool with some of the New 
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Zealander teachers, and I realized that every single one of them was 
dating a different student. I could have made around $3,000 for 
turning those guys in. I didn't! I must actually be a pretty good 
person. Wow, I really, really must be. Thinking back on that, I'm 
surprising myself. 

My next lesson was Mayumi Yoshida. I really wanted to go 
outside, to bask in the scenery of the side of the building. The 
building was a great beige monolith, a civilization in a cube. The 
shadows outside were longer all of a sudden. I was beginning to 
sense that the days were growing pitifully short. Soon, I'd be leaving 
the house to ride the rush-hour train under the cover of darkness, 
entering my windowless workplace, and leaving many hours after 
the sun had set, at just after four in the rainy terrible afternoon. In 
comics and from loud television programs, I'd learn the ocean-size 
difference between the Japanese words for "evening" and "night". I 
approached the classroom cubicle, where Mayumi Yoshida was 
waiting. Her little spiral notebook was opened to a tight-scrawl- 
covered page. She had written her name in Russian a hundred or 
more times. She smiled, showing me her pink braces. "How are 
you!" she said, with an exclamation point. I pointed right at the 
middle of her face, and I told her to put a question mark on it next 
time. I sat down, flopped open the textbook, pointed to a picture, 
and told her to never mind how I am or how she is: right now, what 
we're going to do is talk about this picture. 

It was a picture of a woman at a pet shop, pointing ata 
hamster in a cage between a cage that contained a cat and another 
cage that contained a dog. A peculiar number of lessons in that book 
were about animals in cages. 

On the way home, I realized that I was being followed. Only it 
wasn't by anyone particular. It was by everyone in the whole world. 
The train station where I worked was a place where tumbleweeds 
were the spitting image of discarded plastic grocery bags. The air 
on the platform was a bad toothpaste. At night, the old walls behind 
the people on the other side glowed electric green. I didn't know 
why, though the sign behind a man smoking a cigarette in 
preparation for what would no doubt be a terrible commute home, 
farther north, spoke some doom regarding stomach cancer. I got on 
the train and felt my cheeks change color. It rattled evenly for 
miles; every few measures, it jostled hard enough to skip my CD 
player. The heated seat roasted my pants; my fingertips attracted 
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condensation. 

At home, the roommates had tacked a sheet of Astroturf to the 
kitchen table. Without trying, I could feel the friction of writing a 
letter with pencil on paper on Astroturf. I worked on my letter to 
Murasaki in my bedroom, body half on the futon and half off, pen 
making a generally not-disagreeable sound against paper, against 
wood-like linoleum. The position of my body almost bent my ribs ina 
bad way. I was sniffing real hard. I was sniffing like a cocaine 
addict. 


Five days later, I gave Murasaki my letter. I handed it to her 
outside, as she followed me silently from the school to the station in 
her hoodie and baseball cap, pushing her novelty sized bike. It was 
7:20pm, and the sky was as black as a broken electron microscope. I 
hardly remember what I'd written in the letter; I'd been scrawling 
nonsense-fragments in it in elegant, careful script (the Chinese 
characters, at least, were calligraphy-brush-worthy) nightly for a 
week and change. It was a sack of pieces of things I knew I 
understood from teenage boys’ comics. They were all things I knew 
applied to me. I only gave her the letter because of the surprise of 
seeing her. The envelope wasn't even sealed. Sunday night, she'd 
give me a reply, in a beige envelope, on dark blue paper, written 
aggressively in black ball-point pen. I stayed up until two in the 
morning, twisting it like a Rubik's Cube. At first glance, her 
handwriting was so alien that it didn't seem impossible at all that, in 
addition to being mute, she really did have nothing at all verbal 
going on inside her head, just musical notes and images of colored 
pennants flapping on stone ramparts. Her handwriting resembled 
the contents of a broken wristwatch, dusted over lightly glue-coated 
paper. I stumbled around inside that letter like a drunk professor 
lost in a natural history museum. One string of words eventually 
occurred to me as something that might mean something: 


"In the darkness, in solitude, I relax." 


The next day was Follow-Up Training 2. As one of a group ofa 
hundred-some English conversation teachers, I had to take a 200- 
question grammar test in a low-ceilinged room atop a twelve-story 
building. The testing room's thermostat was broken. The heat was 
unbearable. The proctor opened a heavy metal door in the corner; 
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scraps of a distant pop song, cold wind, and floppy rain bust in like 
bacteria into a wound. I could feel bad cells multiplying up near the 
surface of my skin. I sniffed and snorted my way through to the end 
of the test. I was the second person to finish. The first person to 
finish had promptly exited the heavy door, and stood outside 
smoking. All indoors could taste his solitude on the wind. I turned 
my test in and was told to wait patiently, either inside or outside. I 
took my chances outside on the smoking balcony. Standing on the 
balcony was the Chinese boy from Toronto, wearing beard-stubble 
like an albatross, white shirt-sleeves rolled up to the elbows, tie 
tucked between two buttons, like he was about to play billiards. 

"Hey, man," he said to me. 

"Hey. What's up." 

"Not much." 

"How's Caroline?" I asked. 

“When was the last time you talked to her?" 

"Oh. No. I, uh, haven't called her. I haven't gotten a phone yet." 

He took a long drag of his cigarette. 

"I was at a party at her place this weekend." 

"Oh. Oh?" 

I feel like I should put an empty sentence right here, maybe an 
image of nature, to convey the depth of the silence, the punctuation 
of the moment, out there on that balcony, with tobacco in the air, 
thick as coffee-cake, and that cold wind, and that speckly rain. 

My life was full of those kidney-stone silences those days. Here 
was another. 

"Caroline's dead, man." 


"Oh... Oh?" 

"She's dead. I mean, she died." 

"You mean she... died. Like... ‘dead’ as in she... died." 
"She's dead." 


I knew he wasn't lying -- and he wasn't wrong. 


I remembered my stay in a hotel in Rome; I remembered 
waking up with a steak knife buried an inch deep in my thigh, and 
the quizzical expression of the girl-in-love who had put it there. I 
remembered two years and six weeks and three days and two hours 
(accounting for time difference) and sixteen minutes before that 
moment, sitting with that girl and her friend in Taco Bell, her friend 
telling us to hurry up and finish eating, because she was late for 
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church. She had to sing in the choir. I said to her, "God is going to 
be very angry with you." The girl who would stab me in the thigh 
two years and six weeks later laughed so hard Dr Pepper exited her 
nose; that's when I knew I wanted to make her my girlfriend. If that 
hadn't happened, this thing with the steak knife wouldn't have 
happened two years later, either. That coming Sunday morning two 
years before the steak knife incident, the Girl Who Was Late For 
Church would invite me to church. They were having a free kimchee 
and rice breakfast in the courtyard afterward. I woke up late 
because a girl I was interested in invited me to her room so she 
could cry in front of me about something (a week later my friend in 
the dorm would rape this girl I was interested in). I woke up too late 
for so much vinegar so early in the morning. I ate a plastic 
disposable cereal bowl (Honey Nut Cheerios and whole milk) on a 
bench in the dorm's breezeway, wrapped in a gentle, warm, humid, 
misty, insomnia-flavored breeze, in full view of the girl's church, in 
full ovation of the whispering conversation of wind and oak trees. I 
was halfway finished with my disposable plastic bowl of Cheerios 
when maybe three dozen police cars, moving so quickly they might 
have been on fire, streamed toward the church parking lot and filled 
it up. A neo-Nazi had shot the place up during lunch, killing a dozen 
devout Koreans. He had shot the girl's boyfriend in the face; she 
was covered in so much blood and passed out from such a shock 
that the paramedics would later count her among the dead. I didn't 
even know she had had a boyfriend. Years later, she'd tell me she'd 
never had sex with him, and that she'd thought about it every day, 
until realizing that she should break up with him and date me 
instead (“You would have been my first and possibly only 
adventure”; I would have been her “unsure thing”) -- and then, days 
later, he was gone. The next week, I'd be her best friend's boyfriend. 
Two years and five weeks later, her best friend would stab me in the 
leg. Then she'd disappear. I still chat with the Girl Who Was Late for 
Church on Facebook, a decade and change later. 

That was then (and now), and this way some other time. Lying 
on my back, floating, eyes closed, I had drifted over to the deep end, 
to the part of life where everyone is an adult, and people I’ve met 
can now die. 


"Wh--. 
"How did it happen?" 
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"She was on the roof. It was a windy night. We had a tarp up 
there. We were having like a picnic. It was late. Mostly everyone 
was downstairs. Caroline was up on the roof. One other girl was up 
there, too, helping her clean up. She said a wind blew and Caroline 
slipped on the tarp. She fell into the railing. She fell over. She fell 
off the roof. She fell off the roof and she died when she hit the 
ground." 


Years later, I'm on a treadmill in my gym. There's a story on 
the news. A teacher at the chain of schools where I used to teach 
has been found dead, naked in a bathtub full of sand on the balcony 
of a student she had secretly formed a friendship with. It turned out 
that a guy I knew on the internet -- he read my blog and was my 
friend on MySpace and everything -- had taught at the same branch 
as her. He and I had lived in the same city, and met only once, at 
some rock-music-related event. I emailed him, asking if he knew the 
girl, because, as I recalled, he said he worked in the same part of 
Chiba where they said this girl worked. By a weird miracle, he did 
know her, and he was as shocked by what had happened as 
everyone who didn't know and hadn’t known her. 

Shortly before this, an earthquake had hit Niigata. I got maybe 
two hundred emails from people I know tangentially on the internet 
-- and from my family. They'd all asked me if I'm dead. I posted on 
my blog that I wasn't dead. To some people, Japan -- or any place 
they've never been -- is the size of a phone booth. I told them I was 
fine, though during the aftershock I stood in the doorway 
downstairs from my apartment building and watched as a block of 
the concrete guardrail on the highway ramp into the stars fifty feet 
in front of my face cracked and toppled to the pavement ten feet 
below, pebble-sized fragments scattering with the speed of cigarette 
ashes. 


Years after that, I'm at a cafe reading a book. I get a phone call 
from The Green-Haired Girl. It's frantic. 

"Are you okay?" 

"I could use a sandwich. Otherwise, yeah." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Yes, I'm sure." 

“Where are you? What are you doing?" 

I'm outside at this point. It's raining sloths and weasels. 
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"Until just a moment ago, I was in a quiet cafe, reading a 
book." 

"Oh." 

“Where did you... think I was?" 

"I thought you were in Akihabara. 1... know you go there, 
sometimes." 

"Yeah. I do go there sometimes. I went there yesterday." 

"A man drove a car onto the sidewalk. He ran over some 
people. He got out of the car and... he stabbed people. To death. 
They're dead. The news said there are fourteen casualties that 
they’ve counted so far. 1... thought maybe you were there." 

"I was there yesterday." 

"I thought maybe you were there today." 

"I told you yesterday that I was going there yesterday." 

"I thought maybe you went there today, without telling me you 
were going there today." 


A year after that, I'm on a treadmill again. The dead girl is on 
the news again. The school has been dissolved at this point, due to a 
huge class action lawsuit riding high on a wave of terrible publicity 
-- false advertising, the murder, some teachers trafficking cocaine, 
et cetera. After a long search, they found the killer. He'd undergone 
much plastic surgery. They found him on a boat. The girl's family 
are on Japanese television, very British, tearful, delivering a 
statement. I've got the TV muted. I'm listening to my own band, a 
song with the tone of being stuck in the middle of the desert in the 
middle of the night, and not happy about it. They subtitle the news 
in Japan, especially when they're speaking Japanese. This makes it 
maybe-not-intentionally treadmill-friendly. Sometimes, though, they 
have foreign people speaking their own languages, and they 
overdub it into Japanese, without subtitling it. I have no idea what 
that young girl's family said, on the occasion of their beautiful 
daughter's murderer being caught at last. My god, I tried to put 
myself in their shoes for a quarter of a second and I had to stop the 
treadmill and go into the toilet for a little bit and stare at myself in 
the mirror, sweating and breathing. The middle of winter, the gym 
heated to the temperature of a train seat, the toilet cold as a soda 
can or a tomb. 

Shortly after that, the weather was picking up. It was a gray 
afternoon, the toybox world like a drained fish aquarium, little bikes 
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moving at ant-speed fifty feet down. The winds were vicious. I was 
on the treadmill, looking out at the city of Ogikubo, looking clear 
down the Ome expressway at the sunken-in un-skyline of Koenji. 
The wind was an audible presence even from within glass: the few 
little trees moved like dying termites under a microscope. My music 
turned off, the television muted, I could literally hear the windows 
buckling, the dying heartbeat of a giant robot. The news talked 
about a crane, all the way down in Osaka. It was the tallest crane in 
Japan. An engineer in a hard hat stood before the camera with a 
talking expression like the dentist had just stuck a nerve. The 
subtitles came a moment late: wind had struck the crane, knocking 
the crane over, causing pretty bad property damage down below. 
They showed a bird's eye view of the fallen crane. For a moment, 
the words "a world in which all of the escalators have stopped" 
occurred to me, and disappeared. I thought about the crane that 
had fallen over and I remembered the exact shapes in my brain 
occupied by the dead girl’s parents, the killer who’d had plastic 
surgery, the girl dead in a bathtub full of sand, the stab victims in 
Akihabara, Caroline struck by wind and fallen off a roof (dying when 
she hits the ground), those twin towers, the devoutly religious 
Korean girl so covered in the blood that came out of her boyfriend’s 
gun-shot face that the paramedics thought she was dead .. . 
Murasaki. Caroline was at the center of it all. I will not say that 
Caroline invented the tragic character; however, in my life, there 
she is: the unknown personified, the alarm clock that awakened me 
to the gravity of my emotions and what this memory of mine means 
in the context of other people’s misfortune. I am alone at the bottom 
of something larger than everything. I am a burning house at the 
bottom of a snowy valley. Human-shaped shadows watch me from 
the lip of the canyon, their silhouettes flickering like flames. 

So: a crane had fallen over, in the wind, in Osaka. It damaged 
some things. The people were all right. 

I had to stop the treadmill for a moment and go into the toilet 
for a little bit again, where it was cold as a meat locker. Here was 
another of those many post-Caroline moments where I considered 
the broken world and fished again into my soul for the best way to 
fix it. I came up as empty-handed as always, and so very sad about 
that. I stared at myself in the mirror a bit, sweating and breathing. 
So much of my sweat dripped on the floor that I slipped a little bit 
on the way out. I thought for a second I might have twisted my 
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knee. I ran a little bit, and it was fine. 


All those years ago, on the smoking balcony, I struggled for 
words. I don't think another situation in my life since then has seen 
me struggling for words in precisely the same way that one did. 
Regularly, these days, I grip a guitar and scream in tongues into a 
microphone in the name of performance art. I wasn't able to do that 
back then, especially not when it would have been appropriate. 
Caroline! She was a someone who, more or less, regardless of either 
of our responsibilities, had connected with me, and I, regardless of 
my actions, had connected with her. She was dead! She had died in 
a freak accident. From the perspective of a baseball-or-baseball- 
stadium-sized meteor careening out past Jupiter, our lives are all 
either a nanosecond or ten thousand years long; we're all either 
heroes or deaths in freak accidents. A moment transpired. I suffered 
into the center of my existence for a microsecond. I removed one 
fist-sized sentiment and very nearly spoke it: 


"T wish I... could have been there." 
(("To...see.")) 

((('What it's . . . like."))) 

(((("When someone .. . dies.")))) 
((((("That way .. . I'd know."))))) 


What ultimately came out was, "I don't know what to say." 

The boy from Toronto answered with the same tone of voice 
Han Solo used to retort Princess Leia's "I love you": 

"I know." 

From that moment on, we were two adult men with jobs, living 
and sweating and breathing in the twenty-first century, ina 
metropolis of science-fiction proportions, capable of blaming anyone 
for anything or someone for everything. I never saw him after that 
night, and I don't think I ever saw myself again, either. I've said 
goodbye to so many selves. That one -- the first-month-in-Tokyo self 
-- was never my favorite, anyway. 

I went home. I made pasta. I ate it in silence. Olive oil and red 
pepper collected at the bottom of the plate, the color of blood. It 
made me sick to think of sipping it. I fell asleep, and dreamed the 
second-most lucid dream I'd ever dreamed. In that dream, I could 
speak every language I'd ever heard someone else speak. Men and 
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women called me by a curious name: the Chinese word for 
"Grapefruit". Children called me by the Chinese word for "Apple". In 
my dream, children loved me (or apples) and adults were critical of 
me, blaming me (or grapefruit) for all the world's ills. 

That Saturday night, Murasaki sidled up to me as I came down 
the train station stairs. She handed me a letter, and then rolled her 
bike away without my even getting a greeting in. She was wearing 
her uniform. I thought about how it must suck to be a student in 
Japan. You're at school everywhere you go. She hadn't waited fora 
reply to the first. The letter, handwritten on smallish green 
stationery, contained a formal salutation and some mumbling about 
the weather. The second page began with a heading, and a bullet- 
pointed list: 


"the following is a list of vehicles I wish I was dead in" 


A boat 

The sidecar of a Harley-Davidson chopper 

The co-pilot's seat of a helicopter 

A hang-glider on collision course with the pyramids of 

Giza 

) A sunken submarine with a cracked nuclear reactor core 

r) A forgotten Apollo rocket capsule dropped down in the 
middle of the Bermuda Triangle 

) The floor of a rush-hour train speeding through a ninety- 
kilometer-long tunnel at eight-nine kilometers per hour 

) A first-class seat on a Boeing 777 at 38,000 feet, out of 

fuel, pointed Straight Down, martini glass surgically 

irremovable from the area around my mouth 


It took maybe an hour and a half to decode all the nuances. She 
was definitely trying to be funny. She definitely had a sense of 
humor. 

The third -- and final -- page of the letter was a brief comic 
strip, in which a teacher asked a classroom, in the first panel, "What 
do you want to be when you grow up?" The second panel showed 
one girl raising her hand. An arrow pointed to the girl. The word 
"me" was scrawled by the arrow. She had used the first-person 
pronoun preferred by young males. The third panel showed the girl 
still raising her hand. A word balloon coming from the teacher: 
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Neb had Yes, Murasaki?" 
The fourth panel showed Murasaki's mouth open in a maniacal 
grin: "A corpse in a canoe!" 


I started my reply to Murasaki that night, in my bedroom. The 
rain was of the sideways variety. Somehow, my window wouldn't 
stay shut. All my clothes were damp. My suitcase was wide-open in 
the middle of my floor. I would live out of that suitcase right through 
until Christmas. On Christmas Day, I would die again. 


“Hello, Murasaki. 

Yesterday, I learned 

that my friend's friend 

actually, someone who I met once 
actually, a girl who liked me 

(I think she liked me) 

died in an incident." 


It was so hard to say "someone who liked me" in Japanese. I 
had to say "Someone who I think thought that I was [adjective for] 
‘likable’ [‘be’ verb]." 

I gave her the letter Sunday night, when she appeared 
alongside me halfway through my walk to the station. She dug her 
finger into the sealed envelope. I should have known that sealing 
the envelope would have only compelled her to open the letter in 
front of me. "Hey, come on," I said, in English. She didn't listen. 

She stopped, and read the letter silently. I had walked on a few 
steps. I stopped, and looked back. She put the letter back into its 
envelope, and rolled her bike forward some more. 

"Is this true?" she asked, in nasal, dopey English. 

"Yeah," I said, in Japanese. 

Murasaki spoke deliberately and confidently, each syllable 
carrying the friction of a knife chopping carrots: "Oh. Wow. You 
have to tell me more of this story. I've actually never met an actual 
person who knew an actual person who died. Except my 
grandfather. He fought in the Second World War. That doesn't 
count. I mean, like, died in the real world." 

All of a sudden, I understood a whole lot of the Japanese 
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language. 

At Cafe Monster, the little internet cafe near Fujimino Station, 
Murasaki tried speaking more English. The following sentence 
evolved over four mostly quiet minutes: 

"I knew that you wanted to speak to me. I knew that you 
wanted to tell me things. I had thought, for a few moments, that you 
didn't want to talk to me, or tell me anything. Then, suddenly: I 
knew. You wanted to talk to me. You wanted to tell me things." 

We ate hard-boiled eggs and drank Earl Grey tea. The White 
Album played on the stereo. There'd never be a different album on. 
Sometimes, the owner left "Why Don't We Do It In The Road?" on 
repeat for an hour at a time, maybe in an attempt to drive lingering 
customers out. I flipped open my laptop, fired up a dictionary 
program, and started a conversation during which Murasaki and I 
might have fallen in love with our current respective selves, though 
certainly not each other. 

Two hours later, after Cafe Monster had shut its doors, 
Murasaki and I were sitting atop a cubical iron structure which 
might have housed a super-fire-hydrant or a medium-sized electric 
generator. Murasaki said she was thirsty at one point. She said she 
wanted a little can of hot Kirin milk tea. I jumped onto her bike and 
sped down a pitch black alley. It felt like finding seats in a dark 
movie theater. I was concerned for a moment about the possibility 
of falling, and losing something in the process. Vending machines 
blazed like buoys in the darkness. I slowed in front of one of them. 
Murasaki screeched to a halt next to me. In the light of the vending 
machine, I could see her face was bright red. The machine didn't 
have the hot tea in the small cans. I rode to another vending 
machine further down the street, and stopped. I turned around. 
Murasaki was gone. I bought a can of tea and shoved it into my 
hoodie pocket. I streamed back down the alley toward the sight of a 
train sliding to a stop at the station above the horizon. I gave 
Murasaki the can; she took it with the tiny finger-stubs jutting out of 
her sweater sleeves. She rubbed the can all over her face, pinning 
her straight black hair to her meaty cheeks. She muttered: "Warm, 
warm". The Japanese language had started to bleed all over my 
preconscious mind. Murasaki shook the can in violent silence as I 
looked up at the people standing with their backs to the world on 
the train station platform above. Another white box slid by, oozing 
fluorescent light into the blackness of our semi-rural urban satellite. 
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Murasaki cracked open the can. I love the sound of those stout little 
steel hot tea cans cracking open: it could be a corkscrew into a 
turgid cantaloupe. Murasaki took two greedy sips. She wiped her 
lips with a sweater-sleeve. She handed the can to me. "You can have 
the rest." I drank in silence. The train sat up there on the tracks for 
maybe two minutes. When the chime played and the doors zipped 
shut and the train started to slide away, Murasaki began to speak: "I 
have this friend. She and I traded personalities. She's been 
diagnosed with schizophrenia. She said she's better at coping with 
things if she pretends. She says the worst feeling in the world is 
when she pretends and she doesn't know she's pretending. So she's 
going to pretend to be me, pretending to be herself. I'll be the only 
one who knows. What I didn't tell her -- and I'm pretty sure this is 
best for her -- is that I'm going to think like her for as long as I can 
stand to do it. Maybe by being around me, she'll be cured. Do you 
think that sounds nuts?" I honestly didn't know what it sounded like. 
She had spoken slowly; weeks later, I'd be thinking it over, and 
different nuances would lock into place. 

"She's like my sister. My parents hate her. I have an older 
brother. I really hate going to school. What would you do if you 
hated school? Would you just quit? You seem like the kind of jerk 
who just quit, and tell the building to fuck off on the way out! You’d 
show the front door your middle finger!" 

I wanted to tell her that I had hated school. My high school was 
one of the schools that got on the news because one kid literally 
killed another kid in the bathroom closest to the cafeteria, during 
lunchtime, so he could steal his Air Jordans. Another kid later 
burned the gym down. That was six million dollars of damage. You 
could see the pillar of black smoke in the air for four days. We didn't 
have school for five days. When we went back to school, actual 
police officers patrolled the halls; if you were late to class, you'd get 
expelled. This wasn't why I didn't like school. I didn't like school 
because I was fat, and mute, and other kids threw things at me, or 
pushed me down stairs. The most often object thrown at me was 
probably an opened, half-empty carton of milk. 

"What don't you like about school?" I asked Murasaki. 

"The people are so boring. The teachers -- and the students. I 
don't really see the point of a world where something so boring is so 
important." 

I started to think that I would have been better off if I'd 
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skipped college, kept pushing carts at Target, and saved up enough 

money for a one-way plane ticket to Japan. I was so good-looking at 

the end of high school. I could have married a girl who worked at 7- 
Eleven. I could have started a rock band. I'd probably be a lot better 
off than I am now, or was then. 

“What do you want to do?" I asked her. I refrained from 
appending "when you grow up". 

"I want to be a rocker." 

"Oh?" 

"I want to play drums just, like, every day." 

I studied her for a moment. In two hours, she had transformed 
from a mute, blank sixteen-year-old to a naive, somewhat stupid 
adult. Maybe that was just my own personal adulthood talking. 
Adults can see themselves in children. And when we see ourselves 
in children, we think of how stupid we are or were. I wondered for a 
moment what was wrong with being stupid. Murasaki breathed in 
and out like she was at a yoga class. She stretched her neck side to 
side and shook her head. A strand of her bobbed hair entered her 
mouth. She picked at it with the tips of her fingers, dragging it out 
her mouth. She dried it with her sweater sleeve. 

“Why don't you just do it?" 

"You mean, like, quit school?" 

"Yeah. Or, at least, tell your parents you want to. See what they 
say." 

“My mom will say something stupid. My dad will say something 
boring." 

"Try talking to them until they say something .. . not stupid, 
and not boring." 

"Yeah." 

“How good are you at the drums?" 

"I don't even know how good I am at the drums." 

"Do you like playing the drums?" 

“Man, sometimes I fuckin' hate playing the drums more than 
anything. I don't know. What?" 

"Why don't you start a band while you're still at school?" 

"T don't know. I don't know.” She spoke in a monotone: “You’ve 
never seen me play the drums and you’re asking me to start a band. 
You’re hilarious." 

An announcement sounded on the platform: the last train for 
Kawagoe was arriving in one minute. 
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“Wow; it's late. You should probably get on that train if you 
want to make it home." 

"Yeah, I should." 

“You probably won't make it home, though." 

"I hope that’s not true." 

"Well," Murasaki said. "I'll see you around." She suddenly 
didn't seem too thrilled with me. She hopped on her bike and 
disappeared into the black of an alley. 


I got on the train. It was uncomfortably warm. It had been 
much colder outside than I had given it credit for. I watched my own 
reflection in the brown window across the way. My hair was 
growing. It was curling up around the ears. My little square black 
eyeglass frames housed tiny, perfect mirrors. My eyeglass lenses 
were so shiny probably no one ever wanted to look me in the eye. I 
was wearing an "ARMY" hoodie over my white work shirt and tie. I 
was wearing sneakers with my slacks. My backpack contained only 
my work shoes and my laptop. The combination of hoodie, slacks, 
and backpack told all Japanese people that I was an English teacher. 
The train banked onto a slight curve, and somehow the window 
across from me reflected my shoes against the floor. It was like the 
train had bent down its center line, like the ceiling had caved in, like 
the thing had gone V-shaped. I thought about the fourth dimension. 
I slept for what felt like a second. I woke when the train stopped in 
Kawagoe. Kawagoe Station was a quiet geometric cave. It was all 
cold cement. You could photograph it in a way that made it look like 
it was indoors, though something in the air made it feel at all times 
like you were standing outside. It was frigid and humid. I eyed a 
clock on the platform, between two plain advertisements, one of 
them deep blue with gold letters. It was nearing eleven-thirty. I 
found the Saikyo / Kawagoe Line platform. A big sandwich-shop-like 
wooden sign atop the stairs displayed the digits "23:24". I didn't 
study the Japanese words surrounding them. I breathed out, I saw 
my breath, and I realized that I was stuck. This was the first time I 
encountered the cruelty of the last train. For a couple of minutes, I 
wondered: what do I do? Where do I go? I wandered out into the 
station promenade. I paced back and forth a little bit. What do 
people do when they don't have a home? Well, I had money. I had 
plenty of money. I could stay in a hotel. How do I find a hotel? I saw 
a hotel right outside the station. Why would someone get this close 
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to Tokyo, only to choose to stay at a hotel in Kawagoe? I didn't 
consider that maybe they might have family members in Kawagoe. 
Maybe it was an event that lasted several days, like an Indian 
wedding. The sign outside the hotel said that a single room was 
12,800 yen a night. That was a little out of my price range. I 
considered a taxi. The taxis by the station said the first kilometer 
was 660 yen. It didn't say how much every other kilometer was, 
though it was definitely .. . less than 660 yen, right? It had to be -- 
otherwise people could just get off the taxi every kilometer, and 
then find another one. I dared to ask a taxi driver: if the first 
kilometer is 660 yen, how much is the second kilometer? The taxi 
driver apologized and said that he didn't know. He was probably 
lying. Hands in my hoodie pockets, I strutted over to the next taxi 
driver. I asked him, if the first kilometer is 660 yen, how much is the 
second kilometer? He look over his newspaper. Every once in a 
while, Japanese people employed in the service industry 
refreshingly break that stereotype of being no-nonsense business- 
talking apology-fetishists. The man leveled with me: "Every 
kilometer is 660 yen." "Then why does the sign say ‘the first 
kilometer: 660 yen'? Why not just 'every kilometer: 660 yen'?" The 
guy chuckled. His face straightened out. "Every kilometer is 660 
yen." 

"About how many kilometers is it to, uh, Kita-Urawa?" 

The man sniffed. "I don't know. Maybe forty?" I would have 
been better off with the hotel, then. 

A Japanese female human being had possibly been gripping my 
upper arm for ten seconds before the catcher's-mitt-faced taxi 
driver had given his answer. It was impossible to tell. I was ina 
weird mood, halfway around the world and swirly with lack of 
quality sleep. 

"You live in Kita-Urawa?" she said, in rather wonderful English. 

"Yes. Yes I do." 

"I live in Yono!" she said, pressing her finger to her nose. Yono 
is one stop away from Kita-Urawa. 

This was the first time in my life I had met a girl as myself, 
without anyone's help or introduction, or without holding a 
microphone on a stage in a dingy bar. 

"Are you saying you want to split a cab?" 

"Oh. No, no! That's too expensive! My name is Mami, by the 


way. 
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Her name was Mami. Yes, that's pronounced like "Mommy". I 
was instantly attracted to her. Freud might have been onto 
something. Her face was clean like a plastic birthday party plate. 
Her lips curled at pleasant feline angles. She had the cute bangs of 
a 1990s Japanese girl pop singer (or late 1980s Japanese porno 
actress). She wore a white peacoat over a black dress with black 
stockings patterned with translucent diamonds. Where she'd been 
that night, I don't know. Her teeth were charismatic, crooked, and 
perfectly white. "I homestayed in Portland, Oregon, when I was high 
school student," she told me, walking me over to a carnival-bright 
food cart on one side of the taxi rotary. I was already thinking about 
having sex with her. Isn't that what young people did in Japan? They 
met and talked small until one of them was like, "Hey, let's go to a 
hotel"? I was no expert in the geography of Kawagoe, though I sure 
as heck knew where a hotel was. 

"Portland, Oregon," I said. I was thinking about Raymond 
Carver’s short story “Vitamins”. 

"Do you know there?" Mami said. 

“Not too much, no.” 

I wondered if she would split the cost of the hotel. 6,400 yen 
each wasn't bad. 

Beneath the hot orange light bulb at the food cart, we met her 
friend Noriko. Noriko wore enough mascara to freak out a clown. 
She was tantrically inhaling a bean-pasted-stuffed pancake-thing. 
She was so excited to meet me. She didn't speak English. By the 
time Mami suggested we walk to the Skylark Gusto 24-hour family 
restaurant a couple blocks away, I was thinking how I very much did 
not want to have sex with Noriko, even if Mami were in the room 
and possibly providing constructive criticism. In two hours, I'd have 
concluded that Noriko was a girl with a beautiful heart; having said 
that, I couldn't not stare at the way the corner of her mouth 
imploded and reverted with each chew of food or emphasis of 
syllable. It was like her face was made of foam rubber. After three 
hours, I thought of her as a neglected, less popular Muppet than 
Miss Piggy. I could imagine the conversation at the Creature 
Workshop: “Jim -- for the love of God, please, you have to stop trying 
to make ones that look like people. You are scaring the children.” 

Maybe twenty minutes later, she was asleep with her nose on a 
diner table. 

"Noriko's studying psychology," Mami told me, like it was a 
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secret. "She doesn't like to talk about it." 

She sure had liked talking about a lot of other things. I was 
already forgetting what they were. 

I was a weaker person, then. I was so sleepy I was delirious. I 
was also in love with Skylark Gusto: you could drink all the Coke, 
coffee, or cocoa you wanted for just 100 yen. The place was no 
brighter than amber; the city outside was calm as a flooded country, 
at night, amid total power outage, viewed from a helicopter. The 
patrons were of mixed lifestyle: some elderly people sat reading 
paperback novels; some college kids sat reading comic books; some 
young couples sat across from one another either sleeping or 
staring into their cellular phones. Many people looked stranded; 
others looked like they lived in the area and simply found this place, 
right now, momentarily more interesting than their living rooms. 
Fifty-one percent of the seats were empty. Big band jazz played ata 
volume just louder and just warmer than the central heating. 

"Wow. Wow. You really do look just like a Leonardo DiCaprio!" 
Mami said, breaking a cute little silence between jazz numbers. 

"Oh. Oh. Thanks." 

"Are you sure you are not hungry?" 

"IT can't eat meat." 

“How about this? It's shrimp DORIA." I didn't know what a 
"doria" was, or why it had to be written on the menu, in English, in 
all capital letters, alone in an ocean of Japanese characters. 

"T don't eat shrimp." 

"Why not? Shrimp is not meat." 

"Shrimp is scarier than meat." 

"Why is it scary?" 

"Because it's, like... an entire animal. In your mouth. It's 
weird." 

"I'm going to order salada." She pronounced "salad" the 
Japanese way. "Do you want to share potato fry?" She pointed her 
pink-nailed little finger at the menu. "This is a very famous item on 
the Skylark Gusto menu: it's Yamamori Potato Fry. 'Oomori' means 
‘big size’. 'Komori' means 'small size’. 'Mori' means size. And 'yama' 
means mountain. So do you know, what is 'Yamamori'?" 

"... Mountain size." 

"Yes, yes. Would you like to share with me?" 

"Sure. Let's get one." 

"I'm sorry! I forgot to tell you that I study education. So, maybe 
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I sound like a teacher to you sometimes. I want to be a Japanese 
teacher, in Europe!" 

"Oh, cool." 

"And you are already an English teacher! I'm so glad I met you! 
Maybe you can help me sometime, with my English? There are still 
things I don't understand perfectly, like, how to use commas." 

“Sure. I'm a comma expert." 

She opened her phone. "Do you have keita/r?" 

"Oh. A cell phone? No, I don't." 

She wrinkled up the center of her face. It was cute. 

"Why not?" 

"I've only been here a couple of weeks." 

"Wow! So soon!" 

She opened a Hello Kitty notebook and tore off the corner of a 
page. She wrote her phone number, and her phone mail address, on 
the paper. She wrote the name "Mami", with a little heart over the 
"i". I still have that little scrap of paper in a box somewhere, with 
the hundred-some letters from Murasaki. 

"Oh I'm so stupid! I forgot to press the button!" Mami pressed 
the little plastic button on the table. A low bell resonated 
throughout the restaurant. A waitress showed up. Mami ordered 
two items, both hands on the menu, wringing it as though to resist 
the urge to flip it open and point to the items. I felt a genuine 
connection to her at that moment. Here was a rare instance where I 
knew exactly what another person was going through. I wouldn't 
have many of those for the next several years. 

I got up to get a hot cocoa. When I came back, Mami was gone. 
Noriko was still asleep. I scanned the restaurant. One young couple 
who had been avoiding one another through the magic of 
technology were now fast asleep in opposite corners of their 
lifeboat-sized booth. An elderly woman who had been reading a 
book replaced her bookmark, stood up, took up the check, and 
headed for the register. I looked at my watch: it was just before two 
in the morning. I tried to imagine my future: maybe, in fifty years, 
I'll find places like this more interesting than sleep or late-night 
television as well. 

I saw Mami outside a window. She was on the phone. She was 
smoking a cigarette. She wasn't moving much. She wasn't even 
smoking the cigarette, really. It was more like smoking itself. Her 
arms were crossed. The cigarette dripped ash into a shrub. Noriko 
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sat up straight and rubbed her hands over her face like they'd been 
cupping water. She breathed in through pursed lips, making the 
sound of a bullet escaping a silenced pistol. She breathed out with 
exactly the same sound. 

“Mami has been sad lately," Noriko said. "She broke up with 
her boyfriend last week. He domestic violenced her." I recognized 
the words "domestic violence" because the Japanese use the same 
words, only with blockier pronunciation. "Domesuchikku baiorensu". 
I think it's weird they use the same word; I'm pretty sure they 
invented domestic violence independently of us English-speakers, at 
the same time we were inventing it independently of them. 

"He threw a teacup at her face." 

"Was it empty?" 

",.. I'm not sure." Noriko nodded at Mami's image outside the 
window. Her nod had signaled our entry into whisper mode: "I 
believe it was." 

"Why did he... throw it at her?" Studying Japanese by 
translating folk song lyrics or reading dialogue in comics doesn't 
give you a very good understanding of precise action words. I only 
understood the word for "throw" because she'd mimed a baseball 
pitch when she'd said it. 

"Why did he throw it? I don't know. She didn't say." 

“Hmm. Maybe he was... angry?" 

"She might have... said something mean to him. She says 
mean things, sometimes." 

We watched Mami for a moment. She definitely wasn't finished 
on the phone yet. While both of us were silent, Noriko gave up on 
whispering, then began to speak again: 

"She seems really happy right now. You're so cool. I think she 
likes you. I like you, too. Me and Mami have been friends since 
elementary school! It's great to have friends for so long. You should 
be our friend! We should all hang out together, all the time!" 

Mami snapped her phone shut. The fries and salad arrived 
before she came back to the table. 

Mami's salad was piled high with tiny fetal-positioned shrimps 
the size of toenails. Every one of them had a little black eyeball. 
Noriko went to the drink bar and came back with a radioactive- 
green-colored melon soda. She stood it up on the table. She sipped 
it through a bendy straw, hands in her lap, as Mami poked at the 
salad with chopsticks and I indulged in fry after fry. 
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"You know," I told Mami, "my little brother has never eaten 
ketchup." 

"Really!" 

I felt like George Costanza for a second, whenever he told a 
woman that his father never takes off his shoes, even in the ocean. 
Or how his mother has never laughed. 

I pressed the button; a waitress arrived. I asked her if they had 
Tabasco. She brought a small bottle. 

"I love Tabasco!" Mami said. 

I shook a little bit over my half of the fry plate. She wrinkled up 
her face. 

"That's too much." 

Noriko's lips didn't move from her straw. The melon soda level 
in the glass receded at glacier speed. The heater turned off with a 
loud click. Blood rushed into the capillaries around my eyes. I felt 
like a scuba diver for a moment. I watched Mami grab up a greedy 
clump of lettuce and tiny shrimp. 

"Why don't you like shrimp? They're delicious!" 

"They have too many legs." 

"Hah." 

“They're too red." 

“Tomatoes are red!" 

"They look like little insects." 

"Eew." 

I looked into the eyes of the dozens of dead animals in her 
plate. I thought to say something; I didn't say it. I wasn't sure she 
would understand it, or that I would understand it, either. I was 
going to say that I have never been an ethical vegetarian, really, 
though I do think something is gross and sick naturally with an 
animal who would eat an entire other animal -- legs and eyeballs 
and internal organs and all -- by the dozen, in a single mouthful. If 
you're going to eat an entire animal, why not eat one that is 
precisely the size of your stomach? It's that we don't want to see the 
grossest, up-closest details of the thing. We don't want to cut it; 
then we start to sympathize with it. Aren't we doing worse things by 
putting the whole thing into our mouth at once, or whole dozens of 
once-living things into our mouth at the same time? How is that 
more humane? How is that less monsterlike? We only care that 
things are neat and tiny. 

“You really are so cute!" Mami said. Maybe my comment about 
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insects had just sunk in. Maybe she loved insects. Lots of Japanese 
kids do. They collect beetles and make them kill one another. Maybe 
eating all those tiny shrimp was a nicer thing to do to the things you 
love, by comparison. "You are so interesting! I like how you talk." 
This is what girls always say to me. I wish I looked like George 
Clooney, and not like the Leonardo DiCaprio of Japanese Girls Circa 
2001’s imaginations. (Nothing against Leo (he's great).) 

Noriko's melon soda hit bottom. A gurgle filled the air. Then, 
silence. The music was gone. 

"I'm studying psychology," Noriko said, in Japanese, breaking 
the silence. 

"Oh. That's . . . interesting." 

"Tam studying..." She said the name of a disease. 

"I don't know it," I said. “I feel like I heard it mentioned 
somewhere before. Maybe in song lyrics.” 

"She means amnesia," Mami said, in English. 

"Oh," I said. "Oh," I said to Noriko. "I know amnesia." 

"You do?" 

“Have you ever met anyone with amnesia?" I asked her. 

Noriko looked to the melting ice in her glass. She poked a cube 
with her straw. "No." 

“Neither have I." 

"Not even my professor has ever met an amnesiac." 

"Or maybe he has, and he just doesn't remember." (I didn't 
know if the professor was male or female, though in this case, "he" 
and "she" are the same word-concept. Translating one's memories is 
an odd feeling.) 

"I wonder why amnesiacs forget their own name, and don't 
forget things like how to tie their shoes," Mami said, in English. 

I spun some BS immediately: "I think it's like . . . our brains are 
like a computer hard disk. Over time, they fragment. Traumatic 
things are big chunks. When you get amnesia, your brain just dumps 
a whole bunch of chunks. It doesn't care about their size. Like, a 
chunk is a chunk. A big chunk is just a chunk; a small chunk is just a 
chunk. When you do something over and over again -- small things, 
small chunks -- maybe sometimes your system stores the same data 
in multiple places on the disk, to keep it more readily accessible. 
Things like 'how to keep balanced while walking upright’ or 'how to 
tie shoes’ or 'where to find food when hungry’ or ‘how to chew food' 
or 'how to use a toilet’ are probably stored in so many places, once 
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learned, that they can't possibly be forgotten. They just take up too 
many chunks." 

"That's interesting." Mami turned to Noriko. "Noriko, he's 
really interesting." 

I looked at Noriko. Using her eyes and her thumb, she was 
expanding the chip in her middle fingernail polish. I felt sorry for 
her, for a moment, like you'd feel sorry for a character who dies at 
the end of a movie: not a real kind of sorryness, though it at least 
feels like something. Maybe she was the greatest person in the 
universe, I don't know. 

Mami and I went on talking. Before long, Noriko was asleep 
again. Before longer, Mami asked my email address; she didn't 
write it down. Then she asked me to show her where I'd put her 
phone number. I took it out of my pocket. It was already a little 
crumpled. She flattened it on the table, took a purple gel pen out of 
her purse, and wrote over the lines again, to make them more 
visible. "Put it in your wallet this time," she said. I put it in my 
wallet next to the condom that Sihyang had insisted I put in there 
the night of September 10th, 2001, when she drove me to the 
Greyhound station in Indianapolis, Indiana, so I could ride to 
Pittsburgh to be with the girl I’d left her for. Sihyang didn't know 
that I already had a condom in my duffel bag -- just in case. 

"I... I don't know. I think I really want to go on a date with 
you. I think I want to go on a date with you a couple of times. Do 
you think this is a date? This is kind of like a first date, isn't it?" 

Noriko was asleep on the table with her costumed-jewelried 
hand gravely clutching her molecules-from-empty melon soda glass. 
A tumbleweed the spitting image of an old sports newspaper flipped 
through the air and stuck to the window behind and to the right of 
Mami’s head: the Arizona Diamondbacks had won game six of the 
World Series. 

"It is, kind of." 

"I think I like you and I want to know more about you. I think 
we should have, maybe, a real date? When are you free? When do 
you want to have a date?" She sniffed hard. Her eyes were glassy. I 
think about this part a lot, even today: sometimes, when I'm on the 
treadmill, watching the news, I think about thinking about what to 
say to Mami. I think that maybe every female human I met from that 
day until the day seven years later when I ordered my hairstylist to 
make me look like a Swedish schoolgirl, bleach and bangs and all 
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(this was also the day I bought horn-rimmed eyeglasses with solid 
gold studs in them), thought I was the same person that I had been 
that night. With what I'd been through recently -- long-term 
heartbreak, short-term tiredness, the conversation with Murasaki, 
the weirdness of being stuck in a dark cardboard box of a town like 
Kawagoe, learning that someone I’d met, however briefly, had died 
-- maybe I was, that night, the best person I've ever been. With that 
short wavy hair, that bulky backpack, and that fractured suit, I 
emanated naiveté, and that spoke to females. So often some cousin 
of optimism renders every dope a virgin. She was probably thinking 
that I was perfect. Thinking that she might have been thinking that 
made me feel sad. It's not that I didn't want to have sex with her 
anymore; it's that I was just going to feel a little bit more bad about 
it if I did. 

I told her, "My days off are Tuesday and Wednesday." 

"I don't have any classes on Tuesday!" It was a small miracle. 
Part of my brain lit up, and wondered how often single CEOs lay 
college chicks. I mean, they can take the day off whenever they 
want. 

An hour later, we were at the station. 

Noriko lived in Shiki. That was south. 

"You're coming my way, yeah?" I said to Mami. 

“Hmm, no. I have to go to class at eight, so I'm just going to go 
to hang out in the library on the campus." 

"Oh." 

“You are going home?" 

"Yeah. I'm going home for... a little bit. To take a shower 
and ...shave." I rubbed my face. It was the girliest variety of 
sandpaper. 

“When do you work?" 

"I work at nine AM." 

"Oh, you don't have much time to relax." 

"A little time." 

Noriko was basically not even there. She was wobbling on her 
heels. In her long coat, she might have been a tower of midgets 
standing on one another’s shoulders. 

"Aren't you a little overdressed for school?" 

"Hah. Maybe! Maybe I can go to the outlet mall in Fujimino to 
buy new jeans and T-shirt?" 

She went to school in Fujimino, where I worked. Our little 
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corner of the world was pretty small. 

"I'll see you later! Get a phone and call me!" 

"Yeah, I'll call you." 

"Or email me!" 

"Or email you." 

"Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye." 

The train was hot like church on Christmas Eve. My cheeks 
nearly melted. The sleeplessness saw me with cramps in my jaw. I'd 
later realize the jaw is the first thing to cramp when you go a day 
without sleep. Weird electric termites made barely perceptible 
sounds in my temples and inside the sides of my neck. Why hadn't I 
slept in the diner? I didn't want to date Mami. I didn't want her to 
be my girlfriend. I didn't want a girlfriend. She definitely wanted to 
be my girlfriend. What is wrong with us humans? Why did I want to 
have sex with her and then never call her? Stand-up comedians talk 
about that all the time. It's a common plot device on sitcoms: the 
guy bones the girl, and then doesn't call. She gets upset about it and 
complains to her girl-friends. Someone invariably throws up their 
hands and says "That's men for you!" Big laugh. People say "it's 
funny because it's real". 

The seat warmer toasted my bum to fried potato temperature. 
When the train stopped in Omiya a half an hour later, I stood up and 
felt a sleep-shaped hole in the center of my brain. The concrete box 
of a station, ceiling-hugging orange and gray mixed lamplight tens 
of feet above, smelled like ammonia and diarrhea and a meat- 
freezer. Men in reflective yellow vests scurried about, blowing 
whistles at an invisible crowd, and themselves. Superlegitimate 
train station men wearing bulletproof-ish-heavy coats indoors 
motioned up and down the platforms like traffic conductors, tooting 
whistles, offering stilted safety warnings to passengers-to-be who 
simply didn't exist. I deduced quietly that if they didn't do this right 
now, and then all the time, then people's lives would just fall apart, 
accidents would happen, and everyone would start to hate everyone 
else actively instead of just passively. These men were warriors in 
the name of tolerance. They were human promises. At just past five 
in the morning, the sky still dark as just after sundown, the air in 
the train station swirling pockets of coffee-heat and cream-cold, 
something in the brain painted the whole situation with something 
like the exact opposite feeling of just after sundown. One of the 
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things about being human is that you always know where and when 
you are: generally. I knew I wasn't home, and that I wasn't home, 
and that it wasn't a good time to be anywhere, as long as I felt the 
way I did. I coughed hard; gears and cogs suspended in liquid shook 
inside my torso. I climbed the station stairs like a frustrated 
astronaut; waiting for my chariot home on a platform the equivalent 
of two city blocks away from where I'd started, eyes squinting onto 
the minute density of wordy billboards and gravel and train tracks 
and street signs beyond the station, I thought about the potential 
bad things I could do to Mami, which my heroes had done to other 
women at least enough times to joke about. It's like -- and I'm going 
to use this analogy again, at a more important part of the story -- 
you're walking up a hill, and then you reach the top of the hill, and 
you see that the other side of the hill is a hundred times longer than 
the path up. All this time, you weren't walking up a hill, you were 
walking up the lip of a crater. You're contemplating doing 
something wrong -- at first, maybe it's a joke. You say, “I hate my 
boss -- I’d love to strangle him to death.” Suddenly, it isn't a joke 
anymore. You're honestly considering doing it. Soon, not doing it is 
virtually not possible. If you believe in multiple universes and 
wormholes, that's literally as bad as actually doing it. I felt a great 
deal more sophisticated, that manic, tired morning, and I didn't feel 
too good overall about feeling more sophisticated. The Keihin- 
Tohoku Line train home glided more smoothly than the Kawagoe 
Line had. On the walk home from my station, I passed by the 
beautiful little park; in the yellowest, darkest time of the sunrise, a 
man with a mole the size of a one-yen coin, swimming in a suit, sat 
on a ledge before some tree skeletons and a switched-off fountain, 
smoking a cigarette stub, sipping a can of coffee, and reading a 
newspaper folded into eighths on his lap. I stared at him for maybe 
ten whole seconds, and I could have sworn the world grew brighter 
as I squinted in his direction, my cheeks the temperature of a head 
of lettuce in a supermarket crisper. At one point, he coughed. I 
became aware of the feeling of even this park having a ceiling. 
Soon, I was back in my tiny room. I fell face-first into the futon, 
breathing in the flavor of not-obnoxious cheese. I awoke with a start 
to the sound of a blow-dryer. Mark stood in my doorway, naked 
except for a towel, pistol-whipping his big gleaming body with hot 
air. He turned the dryer off and rested it in his left palm. "This is so 
not cool, dude," he said. "I see how it is, dude. I see how it's going to 
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be. You're one of those slowly let yourself go types." I rolled over. 
"Wh-what? What time is it?" "It's time to grow up, son. That’s what 
time it is. You're sleeping with your clothes on. You're sleeping with 
your glasses on." A gunshot-length glass-on-compressed-air clatter 
of train against rails filled the room. The clatter died down as soon 
as it had erupted, and now came a soft "shoon-chunka": the express 
train was passing through Kita-Urawa Station, on the way all the 
way down through Tokyo and to Yokohama. "You're sleeping with 
your shoes on. You're wearing your shoes in my house. My finely 
tuned Asian sensitivities will not stand for this, bro." To be fair, my 
room was only about as long as my futon, and the door opened just 
in front of the entrance area of the house. It was conceivable that 
I'd entered my futon without touching my shoes to the hallway floor, 
which surely would have caused a massive earthquake three 
prefectures away. "What time is it?" "You're wearing a watch, jerk- 
off." I looked at my watch. I'd been asleep for approximately thirty- 
five minutes. It was time to wake up. I sat up in bed. I took off my 
shoes and deposited them in the entryway. 

“You want breakfast?" Mark said. I was going to say "yes"; I 
was sure he'd answer with "then make it yourself." I tested the laws 
of the universe: 

"Sure." 

"Well, it's pepperoncini pasta, if you ain't got anything against 
that." 

"I don't." 

"You're a lucky man today, then." 

He didn't talk while I ate. He watched TV. He laughed at the 
facial expressions exhibited by Japanese newspeople as he carried 
spaghetti into his mouth with chopsticks. The pasta was a little 
burnt; the melted cheese gave it a pancake shape. 

"I fried that in bacon grease, by the way," Mark said, while the 
television showed a commercial for a little Honda cubical van that 
was essentially a Japanese living room with wheels. 

"Really?" 

"No, not really." Mark seemed disappointed that he hadn't 
really fried the spaghetti in bacon grease. He folded up the 
newspaper, slapped it down on the Astroturf. "Well," he bellowed. 
"Time to go suck today's dick." 

He paused in the entry: "Don't follow me to the station. I ride 
alone today." 
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“When have I ever ridden the train to Omiya with you?" 

"Never. And you never will." 

The day was constipated; I was in such a state that I couldn't 
conceive of anyone, anywhere enjoying it even a little bit. 
Sleeplessness gifted me with the ability to see everyone's 
frustrations: here a man in a raincoat sat with his knees bowed 
open, staring disgustedly at his come-untied shoe, his lips Elvis- 
curled back widely enough to accommodate a golf ball. He could 
have sucked the shell molecules right off that golf ball, right 
through the gaps in his teeth. I felt his weird, futile, lazy pain. His 
hair grew wet with the damp, hot train air. He was a Frankenstein's 
monster with a word processor certification. 

At Fujimino, the sun was starting to become a thing. The sun 
was really onto something. A perfect grade of navy-black to butter- 
yellow cracked the sky all around power-lines and shop silhouettes. 
Thirty seconds beyond the station, a block removed from the shoosh 
of the freeway, I found myself alone under the shadow of a monolith 
condominium tower. A young lady on a bicycle sped by, coming into 
existence and disappearing just before I was any wiser. Before I had 
left the shadow of that building, another office lady on a bicycle did 
her best impression of a high speed tumbleweed. In fifteen minutes 
my cheeks were red and my ears were probably a good jaundice 
color. I strutted up to my school. The front door was locked. I 
checked my watch. It wasn't even eight. This was maybe the earliest 
I'd ever been to work. I hung back a bit. The department store was 
closed. I got a can of hot Kirin Milk Tea. I touched it to my ear, and 
breathed in air the flavor of cool, musty tap water. I thought of 
drinking my can of tea in the park across the street. Two schoolgirls 
and a schoolboy were over there laughing it up. I didn't want to go 
anywhere near them. Their youth would either infect me with vigor 
or with a spite beyond my years, and I didn't want to flip that coin. 
In a moment I felt weirdly at home staring at the backs of the heads 
of McDonald's patrons. Japanese Breakfast is either rice and miso 
soup, or a cup of coffee. A woman whose hair made her head 
basketball-shaped sipped coffee and read the Japan Financial Times. 
A man with little golden glasses read the Japan Financial Times and 
nibbled a hash brown. Maybe, if you're reading the Financial Times 
in a McDonald's in central Saitama, you're not doing something 
right. I recognized a long-haired female silhouette with a little baby- 
fingertip-ish top lip. It was plastic-faced Tomoko, our school's 
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receptionist, who smelled like either peach candy or a drug store. 
For some reason, I looked at her and the inside of my mouth started 
to feel like it does when you say the words "Chili pepper". She was 
wearing a big pair of sunglasses, like a rockstar on holiday. I wasn't 
actually staring at her. She turned and saw me. She raised her 
hand, a Native American peace gesture. I raised my hand back. With 
my hand raised, my eyes trained on her sunglass lenses, I trumpet- 
sneezed right onto the window. Luckily, it was an air-sneeze. 
Tomoko turned her hand upside down and made a violent dog- 
petting gesture: she was signaling me to enter. I went around the 
side and into the McDonald's. 

"Hello," Tomoko said, standing up, pushing her chair back with 
her calves. She gave a little bow. She sniffed hard enough to make a 
ping-pong ball disappear. "You want to have a seat down?" 

"Yeah, sure." I had a seat down. Next to Tomoko's half-empty 
cup of coffee were a half-dozen tissues in various states of Q-tip- 
ization. She extended one of them -- long and gnarled -- under her 
right sunglasses lens. She sniffed. 

"So... what's up?" 

"I'm the hang over," Tomoko said. "Futsukayoi." She had just 
taught me the word for "hangover". Awake to its syllables, I would 
never stop hearing it -- in the supermarket, on the radio, on 
television advertisements for tumeric-root-based energy drinks. 

"That's too bad. You should drink some coffee." 

"Iam drinking some coffee right now." 

"I noticed." 

"You want to drink? It's too much. I don'to like the coffee." 

"I'm fine." 

"Please, you can do-rink." 

"That's fine. Take your time." 

"Please, you can do-rink." 

I threw back all of her coffee with one breath. She must have 
emptied a sugar truck into that thing. It hit my stomach and 
instantly turned to talcum powder. 

"I broke up my boyfriend yesterday, last night. Yesterday's 
night." 

Her sunglasses seriously made her look like a human fly. I 
could barely take her seriously. I was only thinking how you can 
learn a lot about Japanese grammar by listening to a Japanese 
person speaking low-level English. She sniffed. I sniffed, too. I was 
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coming down with something; she'd already come down with the 
same something. I could feel the air vibrating. It was yellow and dim 
and the opposite of dusty. It was like a plate of charcoal on a 
windowsill, in there. Outside was lettuce-cool air, near-muted urban 
swooshes; decorative -- real -- trees danced lazily in the fish- 
aquarium wind, slashing the yellow sunlight into tatters; shadows 
flopped here and there on the McDonald's floor like beached 
minnows. She continued her snacktray confessions and ping-pong- 
ball-sniffing punctuations. 

"He -- I don't understand him. I don't understand why he does. 
Maybe, in college years, we talk every day. Then, maybe, two days 
each week? Then, maybe, one day each week? This time -- the last 
time -- recently, only, maybe, one time in each month. And! Ando! 
Two times in each three month -- this was... one time, last year." 

I take it she was saying she had once seen him two times in 
three months, one year ago. 

"He has his career. I have my job. It's just job, you know? His 
job is... he say ‘very important’. Maybe very important! I love him, 
I don'to love him anymore. So. Maybe. Last year I say, maybe we get 
married. Maybe we have a baby! And he say, 'No!' So, no. You know 
Yoko?" 

Yoko was the head of the Japanese staff for our branch. Two 
weeks prior to my coming to work there, she had married one of the 
teachers -- a lamb-chopped Kiwi named Phil. He was about her 
height. If you saw him alone in a photograph, you'd imagine he was 
the size of a circus strongman. He had that kind of face. Yoko had a 
skin condition. You couldn't see it if she was in a good mood. 

"Yoko is thirty-three years old!" 

"Yeah." 

"I don't want to be thirty-three years old--like her." 

"Yeah, maybe I don't, either." 

I thought of Mayumi Yoshida, selling credit cards to zombies, 
trying to slip brochures into their worm-eaten suit-jacket pockets 
before they could bite her. 

"Hey, do you know this one student -- Mayumi Yoshida?" 

"Yes. She has... tooth, thing." 

"She has braces, yeah. Did she complain to you about me 
teaching her Russian?" 

"Who is comprain?" 

"Did she say... kujo about me? About .. . Russian?" 
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Tomoko sniffed hard. "I can'to tell you any thing. I can'to talk 
about -- they say, it's rule, I can'to, must-o not-to talk about, maybe, 
my boyfriend .. . it's rule. I don'to talk about my boyfriend. I can'ot 
say 'I have boyfriend'." 

That sounded like a rule the company would make. 

"What did Mayumi Yoshida say about me?" 

"She said you teach her Russian, sure. Yes." 

"And, did she..." 

Tomoko threw her hands up. She breathed hard. "Company 
say, student is leaving school to go to home. I ask, tell me good 
thing, about lesson, tell me bad thing, about lesson. Sometimes, 
student doesn't say bad thing. I don't know! Company say I have to 
type the bad thing. Sometimes, bad things." 


10. Sometimes, bad things. 


She took off her sunglasses. She rubbed her knuckles into her 
eyes. Her eye sockets were the color of premium raw tuna. 
Sometimes, the entire world has a bad night. Most nights, maybe. 

We were quiet. Everyone was quiet. No one in that McDonald's 
was leaving. No one was coming in. The place was clean enough to 
eat off of. The girl behind the counter might have been 
contemplating a mystery of calculus. Then she shouted, bloody- 
murder-like: "[PERFUNCTORY SEVEN-SYLLABLE GREETING- 
WORD SHOP STAFF USE TO ACKNOWLEDGE CONTINUED 
EXISTENCE OF CUSTOMERS WHO DON'T REQUIRE ANY 
ASSISTANCE]". Outside, somewhere, nightingales were using a 
similar method to insist to one another, "I exist”, “So do I”. A second 
moment of silence passed. I coughed so hard I threw up coffee in my 
mouth. I didn't want to swallow it again. I had to. I was in the 
presence of a lady. 

On my lunch break, I started to write a letter to Murasaki. I 
tried to explain the situation with Tomoko and Mayumi Yoshida. I 
explained rudimentarily my theory about how sometimes, the entire 
world might have a bad night on the same night. Like, I said how I 
got stuck in Kawagoe last night. I didn't realize that "I missed the 
last train" had a one-word explanation. I devoted a whole 
paragraph. I supposed I could have said "There wasn't a train". 

At the end of the letter, I wrote my address. I told her to send 
letters to my house. I was able to write it in Chinese calligraphy- 
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worthy script. I had only taken that class because of a girl. I had 
never gotten that girl. It was my fault. Sometimes, I think about her, 
and I wish I had gotten her. I think that about most girls, 
sometimes. 

If I had only been committing minor company rule violations 
until that point, telling Murasaki my address put me in the big 
leagues. I suppose that's where I decided to quit teaching English. 

My second to last lesson was a salary man with black hair 
possibly the texture of a brillo pad. He wouldn't talk. He sat there 
smacking the bottom of a hard pack of Seven Stars for the duration 
of the lesson. At this point, I was probably more than qualified to 
become a stand-up comedian. I don't think any stand-up comedian 
faces a tougher crowd than that. Somewhere during that lesson I 
contemplated standing on the table, pointing at that man, and 
screaming until he felt something. Inside my head, one of those 
movie flash-forwards: standing on a small stage beneath red lights, 
a guitarist, a bassist, and a drummer behind me. I screamed into a 
microphone; people cried. Flash forward again, and we were in a 
large arena: I was making jerking-off motions all over a theremin, 
and my band had expanded to include a tasteful funk horn section 
and two keyboardists (they might have been Ryuichi Sakamoto and 
Akiko Yano). It might have been that I wasn't just day-dreaming. I 
might have actually been asleep. Time passed, anyway, the slowest- 
motion bullet ever shot from any gun. Weirdly, when the bell rang 
and the lesson ended, the world didn't. My last lesson was a single 
office woman who would have been pretty if not for the wart on the 
tip of her nose. She liked me. She told me I was very handsome. 
Well, she'd told me that before, anyway. She didn't show up that 
day. She'd called ahead and canceled. 

"Can I just go home early?" 

“You most certainly can not," Jerry said. 

"Can I stand outside for a bit?" 

Jerry sighed. "I want you back in here five minutes before the 
bell rings." 

"Is that necessary?" 

"Visibility, pal. The students need to see you. How else do you 
think you're going to get popular? This is free career advice, here." 

I went outside and headed straight for the Kirin machine. My 
head thrummed like a light saber. I had pressed my fingers against 
my temples so hard, so often, that day, that I had literally bruised 
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myself. 

"Hey!" Murasaki strutted up to the Kirin vending machine, 
pushing her bike. On her back was an eight-foot pole wrapped in 
black cloth. 

“What's that?" I pointed to the thing. 

"It's a bow." 

"A what?" 

She mimed shooting a bow and arrows. "You know, like Robin 
Hood." 

"Wh... why do you?" 

“You're forced to enter at least one club in my school. I chose 
Japanese archery." She fumbled in her blazer pocket. "Here." She 
pulled out a letter. "These envelopes don't have glue. Duh. All I 
could find in my mom's desk were 'Aristocats' stickers. Aren't they 
fuckin' retarded?" 

"Yeah. It's pretty retarded." I'd just learned how to call 
something "retarded". (Only I wasn't sure "retarded" was the right 
translation. That's how it felt, anyway.) 

"I wrote you a letter, too." 

I handed it to her. 

"Thanks. Anyway, I wasn't thinking you'd be out here. I'm going 
to go. I'll be earlier than I expected to be." 

"Where?" 

"I have to go see my friend. She's in my drama club." 

The night absorbed her. When she crossed in front of a vending 
machine, I saw her again, and then she was gone. 

I sat on a bench across the street. Some kids were kicking a 
soccer ball on the running path. A jogging man nearly sprained his 
ankles avoiding them. Once that action passed, all was silent. I 
looked out at the ziggurat-shaped apartment building. Isawa 
woman step out of a balcony door and pull a blanket off the railing. 
Lights all over the ziggurat twinkled. Two high school sweethearts 
suddenly came into existence three benches down, when one of 
them dropped a beer bottle and it shattered in slow-motion. 

Back inside the fluorescent inferno of my school, Jerry 
reminded me that tomorrow was my day off, and that I should use it 
to get a phone. I readied my things. I don't even remember getting 
on the train home. I woke up on the southbound Keihin-Tohoku line, 
sixteen stops south of my home, with a half-eaten cheese danish in 
my lap. I had slept for maybe forty-five minutes. I could smell 
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myself. I was brackish. I smelled like an underwear-crotch after a 
hike in the woods. No one was looking at me. People were so 
different on this train. Their suits were better. So many men in their 
mid-twenties wearing baggy clothing and baseball caps and goatees. 
The train announcer spoke English: "The next station is: Akihabara." 
Hey, I'd heard of that place. I got off the train, followed the signs for 
the "Electric Town", and wandered for all of two minutes before I 
found a used game shop. I purchased a Super Famicom and a copy 
of Dragon Quest V. I got right back on the train and headed home. I 
read Murasaki's letter on the train. It was short: 

"I've decided that quitting school might actually be in my best 
interest. I'm going to figure my life out. I'm going to be a rocker. 
Maybe I don't even need a band. Do you know TATSUYA YOSHIDA? 
[She'd written his name in English.] That guy just plays drums and 
makes noises! He doesn't even have a band. Maybe I can be as big 
as him. What I do until then, though, who knows. I was thinking of 
taking up basketball. It's good for shoulder endurance." She had 
drawn a crude anatomical model of a human muscular system, with 
the deltoids circled. The face was undeniably supposed to be hers -- 
her little, round, reflective glasses hid her eyes. She was bald. An 
arrow pointed to her bald cranium, which was gleaming. A word of 
weird English: "AERODYNAMISM". In parentheses ("THE POWER 
SECRET TECHNICKS OF MICHALE JORDAN".) The muscular 
system was also wearing fancy hi-tops. 

The train stopped at Urawa Station. I was one stop from home. 
The train didn't start again. People started getting up out of the 
train. Where were they going? I followed them. I didn't fully 
understand what the train station announcement had been saying. I 
eyed the electric signboards on the platform. I understood the four 
Chinese characters; I didn't understand how to pronounce them in 
Japanese: 


UU 


My immediate translation: 


"an incident involving a human body 


Well, that could be any one of us. 
My fellow train-escapers knew what they were doing. They 
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filed down the stairs toward taxis which were stopping behind one 
another, headlights against taillights in the glass-glossy electric- 
blue frigid-wet winter-like nighttime. 

Urawa was a weird little place, though only because I'd never 
been there. An old Korean woman wearing a pink sweatshirt with 
the word "ROOTLESS" printed on it stood at the bottom of the 
station stairs, screaming for help in the name of selling fresh 
kimchee. Thinking of kimchee, my throat girded up with an orange- 
juice-after-toothpaste feeling. In front of Mister Donut, a boy and a 
girl wearing reindeer antlers shouted about how you could get 
twelve donuts for the price of eleven and three quarters if you 
would just buy them in this particular Christmas-colored cardboard 
carton. Looking at those kids in those reindeer hats, I realized that 
someone had committed suicide in front of the train. Maybe not our 
train -- it was probably another train. If it had been our train, we 
would have felt it. Right? 

I'd later learn that, no, you don't actually feel it. The train 
rattles and clatters enough as it is. The blip is not distinguishable. 

I lugged my big brown paper shopping bag over to the 
Kentucky Fried Chicken. There, an old plastic statue of Colonel 
Sanders wore a ratty old Santa Claus uniform. I craned my neck 
around to his back. A Velcro strip ran from tailbone to nape. I came 
to feel for Colonel Sanders like he was a hopeless elderly person. I 
put my shopping bag on the ground, put my arms around Colonel 
Sanders' upper torso, gave him a good squeeze, and a lift. He 
couldn't have weighed more than three pounds. This was the first of 
many times the Japanese police ever yelled at me: 

"Hey!" 

This was the first time I ever formally apologized to someone in 
Japanese: 

"Tam sorry!" 

"Do you have an alien resident's card?" 

"No sir, I don't!" 

“Why do you not have an alien resident's card?" 

The real answer was that I had only been in the country for 
about a month, and the law said I had to apply within my first ninety 
days. At that very moment, I was pretty sure I wouldn't even be 
there ninety days. 

“Because -- damn it -- 1 am not a foreigner. I am Japanese! 
Can't you just leave me alone!" 
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"Oh -- oh -- I'm sorry, sir. It's just, you were acting strangely." 

"I'm hungover," I said. 

The policeman blinked. ".. . Still?" 

It was nearly nine PM. I must have had some serious hangover. 

I decided that, since "Kita" meant north and "Urawa" was 
where I was now, I should walk north. I backed up from the train 
station, looked at the platform, saw the sign pointing the direction 
of Kita-Urawa, and started walking along under the elevated tracks. 
Just as I got far enough for even stray cats to become impossible, a 
soft rain began to fall. 

Back home, damp and chill to the touch as a soda can, I played 
Dragon Quest Von a tiny TV on my bedroom floor. I put the TV into 
my bed. I wrapped my legs around the TV. I sat there like a jerk. 
The Super Famicom controller cable was only maybe two feet long. 

Dragon Quest V starts with the birth of a king's son. The king 
offers a name. His wife politely suggests another: a name-entry field 
appears. You enter a name. The queen suggests the name you 
suggested. The king loves the name. He takes his son in his arms. 
He proclaims him his heir. His wife unceremoniously dies. The king 
turns to her and cries out. The screen fades with the sound of a 
child wailing. Fade back up. The child is now maybe twelve. He's 
asleep. He wakes. He tells his father about his dream. "You dreamt I 
was a king?" his father says. He laughs. We're in control. We steer 
the child up out of the room. We realize we're on a boat. We're on 
the ocean. Everyone on the boat tells us we must be excited to see 
our homeland for the first time. We've been traveling since shortly 
after we were born. They say: your father is a great person. Your 
father loves you very much. Who is our father? We get out of the 
boat. We start walking. Monsters attack us. We see our hit points: 
somewhere around twelve. Dad comes into the fight. He has around 
four hundred. We do one damage with our attack. Dad does around 
two hundred and fifty. 

Eight hours later, my videogame dad is dead, I've learned my 
mother is still alive, and my character has just been chained and 
taken to a prison camp. A title card: 


TEN YEARS PASS 


The game is really a trip in my sleep-starved state. Mark is 
awake, glistening with shower, and standing in my doorway with the 
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blow-dryer again. 

"I could hear that clicky-clack of buttons all night. Fuck. I 
didn't know you were in here playing a game. I thought there was a 
hobo in the alley downstairs, doing his quote-unquote ‘laundry'." 

I don't even know what that's supposed to mean. To this day, I 
often use the phrase "a hobo doing his quote-unquote 'laundry'"". I 
just Googled it: nope, it's definitely not a real slang phrase. Maybe I 
misheard Mark. Well, it's mine, now. Thanks, Mark. 

“You done in the shower, dude?" Mike asked Mark. 

"It's all yours, buddy." 

"Oh, hey, dude," Mike said, poking his head into my room. It 
felt like I had two gay Asian-American dads, for a second. "Whatcha 
playing?" 

"Dragon Quest." 

"Oh. Oh, really?" 

“"Motherfucker's been playing this shit all night," Mark 
interrupted. "He's addicted." 

"Those ... those things will rot your brain," Mike said. 

"I think I'm going to try to get some sleep." 

"Oh, yeah, it's your day off, isn't it, dude?" Mike asked. 

"It is." 

I saved and turned the game off. I took off all my clothes except 
my boxers. I used a clothespin to clamp the tiny little curtain shut 
over my little barred window. It was a weird kind of brown-gray in 
there. 

I laid on my back. I stared at the ceiling. I wondered if the 
bottom of my futon was molded yet. I breathed and sighed. Sleep 
happened possibly before I was aware of the breathing and sighing. 
I was gone into a dreamless cloud of solid-white psychosis. I awoke 
to a finger prodding my ribs. 

"Hello? Hello? Maybe, you wake up?" 

My two dads were standing in the hall outside, wearing suits, 
looking into my room. A prim young Japanese woman who looked 
more like an airline stewardess than anything else was sissy- 
squatted right in front of me, torso nearly parallel to the floor. She 
was literally wearing camel-colored gloves and paper hotel slippers. 
We didn't have any of those in our house, to my knowledge. Had she 
brought them in her purse? 

"Hello, my name is Risa. Iam a human relations department. 
You do not have telephone?" 
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"Wh-what?" 

“You can do the help shift. Today, at Kami-Fukuoka Station. 
Please, wake up." 

"What?" 

Mark and Mike looked in from the hallway. Mike had a 
dumbstruck look on his face, like a doctor had just told him he was 
in fact a robot. Mark grinned like a supervillain. 

Kami-Fukuoka was one stop from Fujimino. I was there in two 
hours. Six hours later, I didn't know where I was. Maybe six hours 
and twenty minutes later, I was at Cafe Monster, with my laptop. I 
looked up some Japanese words. I sipped an Earl Grey tea. They 
played "Why Don't We Do it in the Road?" maybe twelve times in a 
row. I was the only customer. The place smelled like wood and milk. 
I loved it in there. The owner inched the thermostat up until I didn't 
love it in there anymore. I opened my Hotmail. I had mail from three 
different women. One told me a little bit about her new boyfriend; 
one told me she felt terrible about a couple of things that involved 
me; the other one was Mami. She'd emailed four times. She hadn't 
even written my email address down. I'd just told it to her out loud. 

"I'm free all day Tuesday!" 

"Hey, are you busy tomorrow?" 

“Maybe you're busy tomorrow." 

"I know it's already like five o'clock though maybe do you want 
to hang out in Yono or Saitama-Shintoshin? We could go to 
Starbucks." 

Caffeine was the last thing I needed. I told her that I literally 
hadn't slept since I last saw her. I told her they sent someone to my 
house to bully me into working a help shift. I told her I was going to 
sleep all day tomorrow. 

She replied instantly: 

"Do you want to go see 'Harry Potter and the Philosopher's 
Stone' with me next Tuesday in Omiya? Maybe you know the name 
is ‘Harry Potter and the Sorceror's Stone' in American English." 

I told her, yeah, I knew that about the name. And sure, I'd go 
see the movie with her. 

"Or we can see it on Sunday night. When do you work on 
Sunday?" 

I told her I got off work at seven PM on Sunday. 

“We can see it at eight PM on Sunday." 

I told her Tuesday was good. 
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“We can see it on Tuesday at four PM. Do you want to meet at 
Omiya Station, Central Exit, at two PM?" 

I told her that would be fine. I said I was going to go home and 
go to bed. I said I didn't have internet at home, so I wouldn't be able 
to see her email again until Thursday. 

I went home. I played Dragon Quest V for an hour. I fell asleep. 
I woke up at just after one PM the next day. I took a walk. The 
weather was beautiful. In the sun, it was warm. In the shade of trees 
or stubby buildings, it was cold enough to make me fear getting old 
one day. 

When I got home at just before two-thirty, I quickly noticed a 
pair of tiny Keds in the entryway. A bald midget in a hooded 
sweatshirt and hip-hop sized jeans was lying face-down in the 
middle of my futon. 

"What in the..." 

I went into the communal room to have a hit from my carton of 
watery orange juice. It was empty. I didn't even recall opening it the 
night before. I probably hadn't opened it. 

Mike emerged from his bedroom with a toothbrush in his 
mouth. It was his day off, too, and he was celebrating with oral 
hygiene. Under his arm was a book. I spied the spine: "GRE Math 
For Dummies". 

"Your, uhh, friend came by. I think .. . she's in your room. 
Unless she left?" 

"Oh. Oh." 

"I'm gonna be in my room doing some studying." 

"Okay, man." 

Mike went back into his room and slid the door shut. 

I returned to my room. I poked my sock-toe into Murasaki's 
ribs. She took a deep sniff of my pillow. The sniff lasted maybe five 
seconds. It must have tasted like cheese. I rib-poked her again with 
my sock-toe. She rolled over with the velocity of a gunshot victim. 
She sat up straight. I shouted as though I'd just seen a cockroach. 

"Fuck, man! Fuck! What!" 

"God, why did you.. ." 

"Sorry! You startled me. Shit!" 

“Were you... asleep?" 

"I was meditating." 

"Meditating?" 

She mimed the stereotypical yoga master meditation postion, 
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eyes rolled back, "Ommm(". 

"You were..." 

"I'm a Zen Buddhist monk now," she said, in English. 

"Oh. Oh. Really?" I didn't know her well enough to be 
surprised, or to be not surprised. 

"No, not really. My parents didn't seem pissed off enough that I 
quit school, so I shaved my head, too. It wasn't that hard! I went to 
a psychiatrist today. It was so stupid. Do you want to play 
basketball?" 

She had managed to fit a basketball into her backpack. 

"I don't know where we can play." 

"I'm pretty sure there's somewhere. I saw a park on the way 
here." 

"The park .. ." (I now realize it looks like I was repeating a lot 
of words from a lot of her sentences; this is mostly true. That's part 
of learning a language, and part of speaking Japanese.) 


We were at the park ten minutes later. Murasaki and I sat on 
the edge of the wide, low, dead fountain. Below its inches of water 
were maybe a whole kilometer of convoluted wound-up trumpet like 
maybe-brass pipes. A sign near the fountain said it went off on 
minute fifty-nine of every hour after nine AM and before seven PM 
on weekdays. On weekends and holidays it was closed "for 
maintenance". I remembered the salary man sitting in front of it the 
other day. He probably had to leave before work every day before 
seven in the morning, and he definitely got home after seven PM. I 
bet he'd never seen that fountain go off. That made me so sad. Years 
later I'd see a BBC special about a man with a thirty-second 
memory, and I'd think of the guy in front of that fountain every 
morning. Every time he eats food, it tastes brand new and delicious. 
The only person he remembers is his wife. Every time he sees her, 
he acts like he's just seen her for the first time in years. She loves 
him. Maybe it's not so bad to love someone like that. She takes him 
to restaurants she knows he liked before his incident. He was an 
orchestra conductor, and a pianist. They have one of those houses 
with a living room that looks like a waiting room in a dentist's office, 
only with an upright piano and a view of countryside outside the 
window. I think, hey, that wouldn't be so bad, to have someone love 
you like that, to be always surprised by the deliciousness of food. 
Then the documentary filmmakers ask him what he can remember 
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of his past, and he spends the next thirty seconds stuck in terrified 
reverie: he remembers dreamless, screaming, absolute darkness, 
though only when he tries to remember anything. He stammers in 
awe of some power, until he forgets the question, then he’s 
surprised again, in love with life, the quaintness of it all. 

I was eating a crunchy chocolate-and-rice-crisps-coated ice 
cream bar. Murasaki was really beating the life out of the pavement 
with that basketball. She granny-dribbled it with two hands. A few 
times it bounced up and jacked her in the chin. She bit her lip and 
bled a little bit. She sucked on her lip and grinned. She'd said her 
head was cold, so we'd stopped at a convenient store so she could 
buy a 100-yen knit cap. She sat next to me on the edge of the 
fountain, two-hand-dribbling the basketball. 

“When does this thing go off again?" 

"Fifty-nine minutes after." 

"I wonder what it does." 

Murasaki squinted at the sun. She sniffed. The park was dead 
empty. Minute fifty-nine rolled around a while after I'd finished my 
ice cream bar. Nothing happened with the fountain. 

"Maybe your watch is fucked up." 

"My watch is fine." It was a Casio G-shock huge enough to 
qualify as exercise equipment. 

“Huh. I get the feeling this thing isn't going to do anything." 

Murasaki spiked the basketball hard against the ground. It 
bounced ten feet up in the air. A lazy wind blew; its trajectory 
adjusted just so that it floated behind us, and landed with a sploosh 
on top of the water. Murasaki stood on the lip of the fountain and 
sent the ball spinning vainly with the tip of her right Ked. When the 
time came, I reached out my gorilla-long arm; my middle fingertip 
grazed it. It spun on the surface of the shallow water. When it was 
back in Murasaki's hands, she dribbled it on the pavement. It sent 
up little splashes, drizzling onto my khaki hems. I watched the 
basketball-skin-dot patterns accumulate and overlap on the ground 
until I was looking at the saddest excuse for a puddle. 

"This fountain sucks," Murasaki said. She gripped the ball 
between her knees. "This hat is, like, actually making my head hot, 
now." She took it off. "Hey, do you want to touch my head?" 

"No." 

"I thought people always want to touch bald people's heads." 

"Some people, maybe." 
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"Well, to be quite honest, I touched my own head, and it's not 
nearly anything to get excited about. I think I'm going to let my hair 
grow again." 

I didn't know what to say. I was a little in awe of her brazen 
leap into whatever it was she had leaped into. 

"The one thing that sucks is, my parents hid all the razors in 
the house. They think because I use a razor for something other 
than shaving my legs that I might use it for, like, slitting my wrists. 
Isn't that a little weird? That's like assuming .. ." She squinted. 
"That's like assuming that because someone uses a shovel to take a 
cake out of the oven that next they're going to use it to whack 
someone over the head." 

"Huh." Why had I tried to be friends with this curious person? I 
felt covered with earthworms, all of a sudden. 

“You know, I was thinking of letting the hair grow on my legs, 
anyway. I didn't shave this week. Oh, man, you have to see this." 
She pulled her hoodie right up to her neck. There were her breasts. 
Her nipples were the color of old pennies or milk chocolate. She had 
a deep black mole on the underside of her right breast. God as my 
witness, my penis moved. It was a massive mental "FLUMP" sound. 
I couldn't see her bald head, which her squirrel cheeks threw 
horribly out of balance; I was free to imagine the breasts as 
belonging to someone or something else. They might as well have 
belonged to the fabric of the universe. What was I supposed to be 
looking at? "Look at all this hair." A minor-league forest was 
growing beneath her armpits. She let the sweatshirt down. "You 
should see my pubes," she said. I didn't quite get what she meant -- 
she'd used the word "underhair", which is weird and cute because 
it's simultaneously English and not English. She reached for her belt 
buckle. 

"No, no, that's enough of that." I looked around as though 
tracking a purse thief. This girl was going to get me arrested. Did 
staring at her nipples like that make me a pedophile? It probably 
makes me a little bit of a pedophile. Man, what a drag. I don't like 
when other people make me a tiny bit illegal beyond my control. You 
know, though, if a fourteen-year-old girl and I were the last two 
people left on earth -- like, literally -- and she'd already been 
through puberty, for the sake of the human race... maybe I'd have 
sex with her, and maybe, at first, I'd enjoy it as kind of a new 
experience. Just as a new experience, though -- nothing criminally 
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perverted. Then again, this is post-nuclear apocalypse. It's not like 
laws would exist, not until we rebuilt the society, anyway... 

"What are you thinking about?" 

"Nothing." 

"This park sucks. This fountain sucks. Let's find a basketball 
court." 

Murasaki strode off in the direction of a tree-line. Beyond the 
trees, a steep dirt-hill swarming in snakey roots. We climbed the 
hill. On the top was a chain-link fence. We looked down on a dusty 
schoolyard. The late afternoon light was orange and squint- 
inducing. Boys of about twelve were kicking soccer balls, their 
screams of triumph like radio chatter. 


At four, the sun was giving up. I sat on a swing, eating another 
ice-cream bar, the basketball between my feet. Murasaki stood on 
the swing next to mine, jerking it higher and higher. I was looking 
at her joyless expression, her fierce squint, though I can't really say 
I saw her fall off the swing. She fell at the weirdest paper-airplane 
angle. She went into the dirt right with the top part of her face. She 
got up spitting out gravel and blood. 

"Shit!" 

"Are you okay?" 

She dusted her clothes off. We found a 7-Eleven that would let 
us use their bathroom without buying something first. She came out 
with a couple bits of toilet paper stuck to her face. 

"Should I buy a pack of Band-aids?" 

"Fuck it. Do you know where we can play some drums around 
here?" 

"I... I don't know." 

Murasaki stopped an old man who was carrying an acoustic 
guitar case. She talked to him while I stood back, kind of afraid that 
she might be saying Something Weird, and that I would look weird 
by association, and that that would be enough to get me arrested. 
All the world was a phone booth, and the oxygen -- this moment -- 
was merely scorpions. Again I questioned what I was getting myself 
into. Why was I trying to be friends with this girl? I couldn't stand 
the thought of someone looking at me and realizing I was with her. 
I'd read Lolita maybe nine times by that point in my life and I knew 
these things couldn't work well. Man, whatever, maybe they could. 
Why did Nabokov have to go and ruin people's perception of a 
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grown man's ability to have a friendship with a girl half his height? . 
.. That included my own perception, I guess. Why did she have to be 
so short? At least Lolita in the book wasn't bald. At least Murasaki 
and I weren’t having sex. I thought: that would be terrible. 

Murasaki gave the guy a little bow. 

"He says there's a crappy little studio near the station here, 
and a really nice 'percussion center’ place in Omiya where we can 
both drum in one room. Do you want to go to Omiya? We can both 
drum and set up microphones and scream at each other." 

“Let's go to the crappy little studio." 

"Oh, okay. They've got rental instruments. They probably suck. 
Can you play guitar?" 

eNOS 

"Can you play bass?" 

at NOE 

"I thought you were in a band. You said that in one of your 
English lessons." 

"T was." 

"So you were just vocals?" 

"Yeah." 

"Okay, you can be vocals. Let's do drums and vocals! Hey, 
that's a weird combination, don't you think? Let's try and make a 
couple songs and then I'll tell my friend Sakai-san from drama club 
to let us go on before her band in Kawagoe next week." 

My head was spinning. 

The studio was a cement hole in the ground. The air was near- 
liquid with cigarette smoke. Murasaki did all the talking. The guy 
behind the counter was maybe in his early thirties, and already 
graying. His hair was a big frizzy bomb. The Japanese guys who 
most look like they smoke weed usually don't. This guy probably 
didn't. Murasaki secured two microphones. The studio was like a 
walk-in closet you couldn't properly walk into because of the guitar 
amplifiers and drums. Murasaki plugged the microphones into the 
mixer and put them on stands. She swung one over to the drums, 
right between the two toms. She sat on the drum stool and tinkered 
with the position of the drums. She unzipped her backpack, pulled 
out a fat case full of drumsticks. She found her house key; the 
keychain was a drum key. She loosened the snare. "I like the snare 
loose. I like it sounding like I'm in a cave at the dawn of time." I 
didn't understand everything she said, though I remembered the 
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words when they popped up later, in comic books or song lyrics. 
"Oh, man, I just had an idea." Murasaki stood up. She tapped her 
temple with her index finger as she shimmied between equipment in 
the direction of the door. She went out to the lobby and then came 
back. She had another microphone. She plugged it into the mixer, 
put it on a stand, and positioned it just to the left of the microphone 
in front of me. "Okay, talk into the one on the left." 

"Hello?" 

My voice reverberated wetly for maybe six seconds. 

"That's good! Now try the one on the right." 

"Hello?" 

My voice ping-ponged around the room, between the two 
monitor speakers. 

"Keep talking." 

I kept saying "Hello?" Eventually, the echo became sudden and 
rhythmic, and it fed back for a trailing hint of infinity. I was looking 
at my shoes. We were still on earth. When I looked up, Murasaki 
was in front of me, seated at the drum kit. We stared at each other 
for a minute. Then Murasaki's hands and arms produced an artist's 
rendition of a hummingbird's pulse. 

When I use the word "forget", it's usually a good indicator that 
I'm lying about something. That said, I really can't remember the 
shape of everything that happened in that little room. Of all the 
events in my life -- even the time I had sex with a Suicide Girl -- this 
is the one I wish I had on tape, to show to people and say "This is 
what I do". "That's me right there". If my band ever plays the Tokyo 
Dome and they make a DVD out of it, it wouldn't be nearly as proud 
an artifact as a recording of that day would have been. All my prior 
attempts at making music had been awful. Mostly, there was the 
hardcore band where I screamed syllables that weren't words, and 
you couldn't hear me, anyway. Then a friend in college had tried to 
get me in his classic rock band, and I just couldn't vocally noodle 
over his band's songs. The guitar riffs were so impenetrable. It was 
like trying to cut another man's birthday cake. With Murasaki, this 
was something else. She played the drums as though God himself 
had told her it was the one thing she must not do. She played, she 
stopped, she started again seamlessly; she screamed like someone 
had stabbed her in the center of the back. One microphone played 
back near-endless loops of my telephone-ring yodeling. Sometimes, I 
mouthed speed-metal guitar riffs. Then I screeched into the other 
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microphone. Murasaki screamed intermittently into her own 
microphone, comedically pitch-shifted to make her sound more like 
a six-year-old girl than even a six-year-old girl could probably 
manage. What we did wasn't music so much as oxygen worship. 
Eventually, it was oxygen vandalism. Our one "song" lasted about an 
hour, and I reckon anyone staring at us might have thought we were 
doing more or less things that we do all the time. The studio staff 
guy came in at the end. He stood there for thirty seconds before 
Murasaki opened her eyes and saw him. When she did, she stopped 
drumming, twirled a stick, and slammed it against the snare so hard 
it shattered, sending the tip flipping into the air and slapping into 
my upper chest. She screamed "FUCK YOU, NEW YORK!" ina 
surprisingly authentic English accent. 

"Sorry; I was blinking the light," the guy said. Surely enough, a 
light was blinking. That was our sign to pack up and get out. Here 
I’d thought it was a euphoria-induced hallucination, or else the 
studio staff’s way of trying to cheer us on. Luckily for us we didn't 
have any of our own equipment to pack up; we were out in ten 
seconds. (These days, with my twenty guitar effects pedals, it takes 
maybe six minutes to get out.) 

“We thought you were doing that because we were rad," I said 
to the guy, instantly frankensteining phrases I'd heard Japanese 
rockers utter between songs on live recordings (from the 1980s, I 
later realized). 

“Man, that was pretty cool," Murasaki said, at the station. "Do 
you want to go to Yoshinoya or something?" 

"I don't eat meat." 

"Oh, right, fuck. Well. I'll go by myself. Should I swing by your 
place when I'm done?" 

"Not -- uhh, I don't know. If you want to?" 

“What are you going to do? Are you going to jerk off? I haven't 
seen you go to the bathroom all day. Don't guys have to jerk off 
twice a day or, like, die?" 

“Jerk off?" 

She mimed the universal sign for jerking off. Even 
androgynous, proud virgins seem to inherently understand that 
sign. "You know." 

"Oh. Oh. No. I'm not going to do that." 

"Why not?" 

"I don't know why not.” 
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“Not even later? At least tell me you'll do it later.” 

“Maybe I’ll do it later.” 

“Okay. So what are you going to do, then, if not jerk off?” 

She mimed the jerking-off motion again. An old woman was 
walking by. I slapped Murasaki on the shoulder. I smiled at the old 
lady. She looked at me like she had a gun in her purse and 
suspected I had a gun in my waistband. 

I looked back at Murasaki. 

“I'm going to make pasta." 

"Oh, pasta? Forget Yoshinoya. I'll have pasta, too." 

Murasaki had pasta. Mark came home before she could finish 
eating. He went straight into his room. 

"Who's your boyfriend?" he asked, coming out of his room, 
loosening his tie. 

"This is Murasaki," I said. 

"Does he have cancer, or something?" 

"Did he ask if I had cancer?" 

"Yeah." 

"I guess that's kind of funny." Murasaki wasn't laughing. "Tell 
him I do have cancer." 

"Yes, she has cancer." 

"Oh, fuck. Are you serious?" 

"Yes," Murasaki said, in English. "It is serious." She looked into 
the Astroturf. She sniffed back a fake tear. 

"Tell him if he starts crying in my living room he's got to go." 

"This guy's a real asshole," Murasaki said, again teaching me 
the meaning of a word I'd heard in old punk lyrics. 

"Yeah. He is. A real asshole." The word didn't really suit my 
speaking voice. 

I went to the toilet to urinate at one point. I accidentally 
sprayed a bit on the outer rim. I reached for some toilet paper to 
clean it up. The toilet paper was out. I opened the cupboard above 
the toilet. The toilet paper was on the top shelf. On the bottom shelf 
was a large Tupperware container full of one-yen coins. When I got 
back into the low, dim communal room, Murasaki was gone. Mark 
was sitting in her place, thumbing through a TV Guide. "I can't read 
this; it's like chicken scratch," he muttered. 

"Did you say something to her?" 

"Your boyfriend?" 

"Yes. My boyfriend." 
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“Nah, he up and left. You were pissing like two seconds and 
she just lit out." He'd accidentally called her "she". "Speaking of 
pissing, that's something we have to talk about -- try to direct your 
laser beam at the porcelain, okay? Not everyone appreciates the 
timbre of your stream hitting the deep, bro." 

"Okay." 

"You want to watch some football with us, dude?" Mike asked, 
coming into the living room. He'd been in his room the whole time, 
in sweatpants and a U2 T-shirt. They'd gotten satellite TV hooked up 
so they could watch football. Still no word on the internet. They 
never would get the internet in there. 

“Be warned it's Man Football," Mark said. "Not that faggy shit 
you probably like." 

"I think I'm just going to take a sleeping pill and go to bed." 

“Hah. Take the whole bottle, bro. A whole bottle of sleeping 
pills is God’s Phone Number." 


I took a sleeping pill and played Dragon Quest V. I turned the 
experience into something of a Japanese game show -- or, well, what 
people who haven't ever seen a Japanese game show think of when 
they think of what a Japanese game show must be like. I mindlessly 
walked in circles, leveling my guys up, gaining money and 
experience points and recruiting monsters to my team. I wasn't not 
enjoying the experience. As the battle music started again and 
again, as the victory swoosh chimed, as the world map music 
started, swelled, and was interrupted by the clash into battle -- and 
then, every time the "you just leveled up" fanfare sounded out that 
one tinny speaker, I lost a fragment of my ability to remember the 
melodies and sounds Murasaki and I had improvised in that 
wretched water-damaged basement. When I slept, I am vaguely 
certain I dreamt of having sex with her. She was so hot inside it felt 
like my penis was going to melt. What an odd sensation to bake 
within the subconscious brain: there's nothing like it in the real life. 
I woke up with my breath hanging above my head like a sword, my 
penis sculpting a pyramid with my blanket. Had she had hair in the 
dream? I was sweating. I hoped she had. By shaving time, I was 
85% certain it hadn't even been her. The communal room, as usual, 
showed no sign of time of day until Mark slid open his door and the 
gray light sidled in from the balcony. The balcony felt forever away; 
I'd never step onto it. I'd never step inside Mark's room. Mark was 
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wearing his bathrobe. Today was his day off. 

"Well there, little Jimmy, go forth, go on out there in the world, 
go get gay as you wanna get. Slobber all over the world's cock for 
me, young one. Daddy's going to spend the day constipated and not 
giving a fuck about being constipated. Also: doing my taxes." 

Outside, the sky yellow, the possibility of winter actually 
existing seemed quite real. I boarded a crowded train; as it neared 
my place of work, as the earth grew yellow, the people filtered out 
and vanished. My fingertips were damp with condensation when I 
arrived at Fujimino. I listened to Mukai Shutoku sing a high-velocity 
song about a girl who got a tattoo on her twentieth birthday as I 
floated through the glacier-speed wind of that imploding suburb. In 
the sweltering teacher's lounge, I pulled my Spider-Man hoodie up 
and over my head. I readjusted my glasses and studied my curly hair 
in the make-up mirror where the coffee machine used to be, before 
The Company took it away to teach the teachers a lesson for 
starting, and then having, a union. Something felt missing. Or 
maybe something felt like it existed now, which didn't exist before. 

"Yo, Big Man," Jerry said, maybe aware that he was bigger than 
me with regard to all three dimensions. "We're dead this morning. 
You want to come have a chat?" 

"I'm not supposed to say no, am [?" 

"Just come into the flipping meeting room, kay?" 

Jerry plucked his slacks away from his knee-skin, breathed, and 
sat. "Let's cut to the chase. I don't like how we have to keep 
hassling you about getting a phone." 

I was, suddenly, like Neo at the end of "The Matrix". I was 
seeing the code. I had figuratively just graduated from Psychic 
University with a Bachelor of Arts in Conversation with Authority 
Figures. What we had here was the "Let's --> I --> We --> You" 
structure, the pyramid of condescension. What I wouldn't give to 
feel the way I felt then all the time. These are the things we 
remember when people gather to hear us scream. 

"And I don't like that my roommates and I pay 67,000 yen a 
month each to rent an apartment that would cost a Japanese family 
67,000 even!" 

Jerry blinked. "What?" 

"Oh, I'm sorry! I thought we were sharing stories about things 
we don't like." 

My hands were on the table. 
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“Look, there are... concerns. You don't understand. When you 
rent an apartment in Tokyo, there's a lot of bureaucracy and red 
tape. You have to pay a deposit -- which you never get back -- and 
something they call 'key money', which you also never get back. Just 
moving into an apartment requires you to pay literally six months' 
rent, usually. And that's a minimum." 

"So, every time the roommates rotate in one of these 
apartments, does The Company have to pay the deposit and key 
money again?" 

"I wouldn't be the one to ask about that." 

I thought for a moment. All the pieces of the puzzle were there. 
Jerry's mouth opened in slow-motion, ready to fire the shot that 
changed the subject forever. I acted hastily, nonchalantly: 

"The Company owns all the apartment buildings that the 
teachers live in, yeah?" 

Jerry stammered and stopped on a dime: "Wh-wh." 

“You wouldn't be the one to ask about that, would you?" 

"Look," Jerry said, lowering his voice and his chin, to the table. 
"These are not the people with whom to fuck." 

"They're the yakuza, right? Japanese mafia. Right?" 

"Let's not have this conversation." Jerry was standing up again. 

"I'll get a phone next Wednesday," I said. "Not Tuesday. I have 
a date on Tuesday. Now, tell them not to send someone to my house 
on either of those days to kick me in the ribs like I'm in a Russian 
prison camp. I will tell you -- you personally -- my phone number, on 
Thursday morning. First thing on Thursday morning. How's that?" 

"That -- that sounds like a plan!" 

Jerry was suspended halfway between sitting and standing. 

"So, are we good, then?" 

"Yeah. Yeah." Jerry chose the sitting. "So, a date, huh? What's 
she like?" 

"She seems great. Her name is Mami." 

"Oh, wow. That's a great name." 

"Tell me about it! The only better Japanese girl's name is 
probably 'Momao'." 

"My wife's name is Momo." 

"My god, that's fantastic. Hey, I heard you have a motorcycle." 

"I do." 

"Do you ride in from home every day, or do you park it at 
Fujimino Station?" 
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“Hah. Some nights I ride all the way home; some nights I park 
it at Fujimino Station and take the train." 

"You, uhh, need a license for that, right?" 

"Oh, man, do you ever. I had to study like a year to be able to 
pass that test. It's infuriating, man." 

"What about a scooter? Is it the same test?" 

"It's easier, I reckon. Thinking of getting a scooter?" 

"I figure, if I have a phone, I might as well get a scooter." 

"If you don't mind me saying, I had you figured for the kind of 
guy who wasn't considering staying here long-term." 

"I had me figured for that kind of guy, too." 

“What changed?" 

We were having this conversation in a windowless sound-proof 
room with gray carpet on the walls. We could have been on any 
continent of the earth. We could have been inside an aluminum box 
buried beneath the savanna of Kenya. 

"I don't know what changed. I'm just starting to realize how 
things could... maybe... work." 

Jerry rotated the wedding band on his thick finger: 

"Famous last words, pal." 

Maybe he really was my pal, at that point. I'd only ever talk to 
him one more time, before being fired. 


At lunch break, I ate that middle-school-cafeteria-quality 
reheated cheese pizza on a bench in full view of the umbrella- 
holding plastic Colonel Sanders. The girl and the boy who worked 
the later shift at the Kentucky Fried Chicken counter weren't saying 
a word to one another. It was then that I noticed that, usually, they 
had been giggling. The relative silence reminded me of the world on 
the ground when, alone, you witness an airplane pass overhead, 
taking off or landing. I thought of what it felt like to go somewhere 
far away. It didn't take long to remember the feeling precisely. The 
week drifted by, a smiling corpse in a shaky canoe. When I think of 
that week, and the week after it, I remember the feeling of an icy 
inner chest. In Saitama, surrounded by water-mirrored rice fields 
and clear black-to-yellow gradients in the early night sky, the cold 
air was like a refreshing beverage for the lungs. 

I met Mami outside the ticket gates at Omiya Station at just 
before two PM on the next Tuesday. I'd thought to show up early. 
She must have thought the same thing. She was standing beneath a 
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chrome-shiny statue that might have been an artist's rendition of 
two tentacles reaching out of the water in a vain attempt to snatch 
the sun out of the sky. I thought it might be weird to be an octopus, 
to have appendages that can literally tie themselves into knots. All 
of life would be the experience of trying to tickle yourself and 
failing. Mami was dressed in a white pea coat, her face like peachy 
vinyl. She smiled; there were her small teeth and pink gums. 

"You're early!" 

"So are you!" 

"Do you want to go to Starbucks?" she asked. 

"Is there a Starbucks near here?" 

Mami pointed up. Hovering fourteen feet in the air, carved into 
the side of the ceiling, was a window to a beer-colored interior. 
Letters above the window, their tops maybe not two inches from the 
ceiling, declared "STARBUCKS COFFEE". Who would ever look all 
the way up there? Who would think to look up there for a 
Starbucks? A girl in the window was staring intently into her phone 
screen. I could see her white panties even from where I stood. They 
should have probably been a little more careful with the height of 
that window and the positioning of those stools. 

Mami and I were in line, and she had just decided on a cafe 
latte, when I realized something: 

"I forgot my house key." 

"Oh? Oh." 

"I... left it in my other pants." 

"Why didn't you take it with you?" 

“My roommate was talking to me." Mike had been brushing his 
teeth and wishing me well. Mark was at work. 

"Call him and tell him to leave the door open?" 

"I..." Iwas about to say I didn't know when I expected to be 
back. 

"Do you think he won't be home?" 

"I don't think he's going to go out. He might. I don't know." 

"Call him with my phone?" 

I lied: "I don't know his number." I wanted to do things my way. 
What a weird experience. I suddenly didn't like Mami anymore. I felt 
like I was lying about more than just not knowing Mike's number; I 
probably wasn't. "I'm going to go back to Kita-Urawa," I said. "I'm 
going to get my key and come right back here. It'll only be twenty 
minutes." 
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"Should I come with you?" 

"You... don't have to." 

"Maybe your roommates will be home tonight. Or... are you 
sure they won't be?" 

I wasn't sure they wouldn't be. 

"I'm just going to go and come back. Can you wait right here?" 

"I'll wait right here with my Starbucks cafe latte." The inclusion 
of a brand name into her sentence reminded me of someone. 

(("I have a Mitsubishi Eclipse and Yahoo! Maps!")) 

Ten minutes later, I was at my front door in Kita-Urawa. It was 
locked. I was breathing a little heavily. I went to a payphone and 
called Mike. 

"Hello?" 

"Oh, hey, Mike." 

"Oh, dude? What's up?" 

"I'm locked out." 

"Oh, man. You're back fast." 

"I forgot my key." 

"Oh, yeah. That's why you're locked out." 

"I came back to get my key." 

"I'm at the supermarket. The one right down the corner. Come 
on over and I'll give you my key." 

I didn't think; I went to the supermarket. Mike was wearing his 
sweatpants and U2 t-shirt and a pair of rubber sandals with white 
socks. He was looking at bread. "Here you go, dude." He handed me 
the key. 

“Well, should I, uhh, go unlock the door and get my key and 
then leave and lock the door again and bring you your key?" 

"Nah, just leave it unlocked. Leave my key on the table." 

"Okay. Cool." 

I did as instructed. I was ten minutes late to my promise with 
Mami. She smiled; it was like the smile of someone who knows 
something isn't right. 

"Maybe we should go to Nisshin now," she said, looking at her 
phone screen. She didn't look up from the phone screen. She was 
typing a message in Japanese. 

“Who are you talking to?" 

"Noriko." 

"Oh." 

"We should go to Nisshin now." 
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"What's in Nisshin?" 

"The movie theater." 

"I thought it was in Omiya." 

"This is a special preview showing! It's only in Nisshin." 

"Oh, okay." 

Nisshin was one stop away on the Kawagoe Line. We arrived in 
the SATY department store with the movie theater at three-fifteen. 
We looked over movie posters and made tiny talk about each one. 
She asked me if I liked Ben Affleck, and I said no; she asked if I 
liked Matt Damon and I said sure, why not. I didn't really dislike 
Ben Affleck, though maybe that's one of the things she still 
remembers about me, if she remembers anything about me: that I 
didn't say I liked (or maybe said that I didn't like) Ben Affleck. 

We watched the film in terrified silence. She put her arm on 
the shared armrest. We touched arms for a little bit. It was hard to 
do more than that in a movie about twelve-year-olds at school. The 
theater was packed for a Tuesday afternoon. My impression of the 
adult world had been that everyone -- literally everyone -- is working 
at four in the afternoon on a Tuesday, and that people like me were 
special. That had been a little self-centered. The Tokyo Megalopolis 
is an urban sprawl accessible within an hour's commute by more 
than sixty million people. There are more than enough people 
hopelessly free on a Tuesday afternoon to fill a movie theater -- even 
with $25 ticket prices. 

Afterward, we sat in Saizeriya -- a franchise Italian restaurant 
with Rubbermaid-quality Renaissance art on the walls and a tasteful 
soundtrack of Italian 1950s proto-pop. Mami and I represented 
maybe two-fifths of the non-high-school-student population of that 
restaurant. The spaghetti pepperoncini was less like spaghetti 
pepperoncini and more like a nine-year-old's crayon sketch of 
spaghetti pepperoncini. 

“What did you think of the movie?" 

"I thought the kids weren't very good actors." 

"They were cute!" 

"I try not to think of eleven-year-olds as cute." 

"You don't like children?" 

“Toddlers can be cute, maybe. Eighteen-year-olds are cute. 
Anything in between is a little weird. They're like little robots." 

"I wish I could go to a school like that, and learn magic!" 

"I think that's what you're supposed to think." 
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In an hour we were on the Keihin-Tohoku Line south from 
Omiya. We were in the last car, looking back at the brick wall 
named Omiya Station. The train stopped at Saitama Shintoshin, that 
city built by robots, for robots. I noticed more signs in previously 
empty windows. They were turning it into something. Most of the 
town still looked like an underwater motherboard, with wires and 
power lines and electric-like metal spikes jutting all over the place. 
The train stopped in Yono; out its windows I could see nothing. I 
would know nothing about Yono for several years. Before the doors 
opened, Mami spoke: 

"It's still so early." 

"Do you, uhh, want to come to Kita-Urawa?" I consciously 
refrained from saying "My place". 

"You said you had Ghibli movie DVDs at home. We can watch 
'Nausicaa'?" 

"Yeah, we can." 

The train doors were open; they closed. We were at my front 
door in ten minutes. I unlocked it, entered. My exhale hung in the 
air of the entryway. At my feet, ten shoes. Someone had company. 
When I opened the communal room door, Mike stood up, hands still 
on the Astroturf table. 

"Dude?" 

"Hey, man." 

"Me and the guys are playing some D&D. Oh--" Mami had 
glided up behind me. "Hello, there." 

"Hi," Mami said to Mike. 

Mike's friends were all English teachers, all short-haired and 
clean-shaven. Three of them wore glasses. Two of them were 
already balding. They all wore button-down shirts even on what 
might have been their days off. 

"We're just going to be watching some DVDs in my room." 

"Oh, cool. We'll, uh. We'll try not to bother you." 

"Only if absolutely necessary." 

“Yeah. Hah. Okay, dude." Mike began to sit down again. My 
eyes magnetized to the center of the table: there was the 
Tupperware container full of one-yen coins. One guy dug his hand 
into the tub like they were almonds, or cashews. 

“Time to bring the pain," the guy said. 

I opened my bedroom door and screamed kind of like a little 
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girl. 

Murasaki was sitting in the middle of my futon with a bag of 
barbecue potato chips, her feet clamped on either side of my tiny 
TV, squinting, bald, dressed only in a boy's tank-top and a pair of 
boxer-briefs with a button fly. She was watching "Castle in the Sky" 
on DVD. My suitcase had been emptied and my clothes had been 
strewn all over the floor. 

Murasaki took her headphones off. 

"Who the fuck is she?" 

"This is Mami." 

"Uh. Hello?" 

"Why is she here?" 

“We were going to watch some DVDs." 

"Oh. Do you want me to, like, leave you alone?" 

"How long have you been here?" 

"Since like, I don't know, two-thirty? I thought you might want 
to rock a little bit." 

"You just came in?" 

"The door was open." 

"Oh. Yeah--" 

"There ain't shit to do in here, man." 

“You could have played some games." 

“Games suck.” 

She was right. 

"What's going on here?" Mami asked me. 

"Oh, you speak English," Murasaki said to Mami, in Japanese. 
“How long have you been studying?" 

"I... homestayed in America for a year, in high school." 

"I was thinking of doing that. Then I quit school." Murasaki 
looked over to my upside-down suitcase. "Oh. Sorry. I took the 
liberty of cleaning the place up a bit." 

All was silent for a moment. Murasaki finally groaned, turned 
the TV off with her toe, grabbed her pants, stood up, pulled them 
on. 

"I guess I'm going to go home. Next time you're going to be, 
like, getting laid, you should tell me. You didn't even tell me you met 
this girl? Why didn't you tell me? Did you think I would freak out?" 

"Wait, is thisa... girl?" 

"Yes, she's a girl." 

"I'm not a girl!" Murasaki growled. "I'm a human being! Fuck 
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you!" She threw a plastic convenient store bag at me. It clocked me 
right in the genitals. Her shoes were in that bag. I picked it up, 
reeling a bit. 

"I'm going to come back here tomorrow, first thing in the 
morning. You owe me. I think Sakai-san hates me. You owe me 
something. We're going to go to that studio again tomorrow. I even 
brought a tape today. I'm going to leave it here. In fact, I'm going to 
leave my basketball here, too." Murasaki took the plastic bag out of 
my hands and pushed past Mami. She opened the front door and 
walked out with her hoodie under one arm and her shoe-bag in the 
other. 

Mami and I were standing in the middle of the room when Mike 
came in. 

"Everything okay in here?" 

"Yeah. Yeah, I think so." 

"We heard voices, is all." 

"Yeah." 

“What was going on?" 

"I... I'm not even sure." 

Mami had picked up Murasaki's backpack. She unzipped it. 
There was that basketball, and that huge case of drum sticks. She 
took a drum stick out and weighed it in her hand. 

"Okay. Uh, okay, dude. We'll be out here if you... need 
anything." 

"Okay, man." 

Mike left my room. I closed the door. He entered the communal 
room, and closed the door. Mami was sitting in my futon, with her 
back to the wall. Her head leaned back and touched the wall, a 
drum stick between her two small hands. She closed her eyes. She 
opened them. She exhaled; the breath hung in the air. 

“Was that really a girl?" 

"Yes." 

“How do you know her?" 

"She's my... friend." 

"Oh. Like, what kind of friend?" 

“We're starting a band." I had just made it official. 

“What kind of band?" 

"I don't know. Post-structural noise?" 

“How many members?" 

"Just two." 
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"She plays drums?" 

"Yeah." 

"And you play guitar?" 

"No, I'm just vocals." 

"Oh. Oh." The silent last half of her sentence was probably, "So 
you need her more than she needs you." 

"It's pretty interesting, really." 

"It sounds like it could .. . sound pretty interesting." 

"I think maybe it does sound pretty interesting." 


Neither of us said anything for a while. The wall against the 
backs of our heads vibrated with the sound of life. A nerdy voice 
proclaimed, "Ohh, smack!" Another voice ventured a "Duuude!" 
Mami peacefully rested her head against the wall. She closed her 
eyes and breathed. 

"So, do you want to--" 

Mami's eyes snapped open. 

"I don't know if I want to be with you right now." 

My reply was immediate: "Then you should go." 

Mami's head turned ventriloquist-dummy-like. This is where I 
earned the experience to, in future conversations with men about 
their significant other females, utilize the stock phrase "I know that 
look". No other girl had ever given me that look -- or maybe I had 
just never possessed the shame to know that look. I was a grown-up 
now, after all, ever since-- 

Mami got up and left. I sat in my room in the cold for a bit. I 
played some Dragon Quest V for an hour. Mike came by my door, 
knocked three times, waited thirty seconds, and then went back to 
the communal room. I fell asleep and dreamed that I couldn't keep 
my feet on the ground, and that I was running out of things to hold 
onto. I floated up past the thigh of a stone colossus. There, 
eventually, was the tip of its penis. 

Murasaki showed up in the morning. I answered the door in 
boxers and a T-shirt. 

"Were you still sleeping?" 

It was still dark out. "What time is it?" 

"If you want to sleep some more, that's cool. I'll just take my 
basketball and leave." She didn't ask if Mami was still there. 

I got her basketball. "Come back when it's light out." 

"Do you want me to book the sound studio for, say, noon?" 
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"Oh." I had just learned the Japanese verb-phrase for "make a 
reservation". "Yeah, do it." 

"Alright, then. I'm going to go dribble this in the park, and see 
what happens." 

"Sounds like fun." 

"I told my parents I was going to the library. Anyway. See you 
later." She sniffed, turned, and walked away. 

I couldn't get back to sleep. I was eating spaghetti on my bed 
in the near-dark, the yellow light filling the room and warming it up, 
when Murasaki came back. 

"Oh, you're up." 

"I was starting to get sleepy again." 

"Go back to sleep. Can I stay in here and watch 'Laputa'?" 

"Yeah, sure." 

I slept with my face deep in the pillow. Murasaki sat next to my 
legs, back straight, legs folded. I rolled over in my sleep. I'd 
forgotten my eye-mask. My eyes were wide open. I could see her 
sitting there in the morning light, hands folded in her lap, the image 
of some Buddhist figure. 

When my roommates were gone, she went into the communal 
room, made herself some spaghetti, and came back. She didn't even 
pause the movie. I could hear it, tinny and far away, from her 
earbuds on the floor. 


Murasaki set her little Walkman atop the bass guitar amplifier 
and started the tape. "You have to flip that over in thirty minutes," 
she said. Then we were off. The first half-hour felt like waiting for 
one of the long pieces in Tetris. I flipped the tape over, and it totally 
screwed up my sense of where I was. I remembered things about 
the world. I couldn't get back into the groove. At around forty-six 
minutes, the long Tetris piece arrived, and before I knew it, I was 
kicking the crash cymbal. 

Murasaki sat on my futon, listening to the tape, stopping it, 
fast-forwarding it, listening some more, scrubbing forward. She 
“Hmmm"ed a few times. She cocked her head left and right a couple 
of times. "I like this part," she said, a couple of times. 

"I guess that's a thing that happened," Murasaki said. "I'm 
going to give this to Sakai-san tonight." 

“Who's Sakai-san? You've mentioned her before." 

"She's the hottest female human being on earth. She's in my 
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drama club, and she sings in a visual kei band. She wants to be an 
animation artist. I think we can open for her. We can just do this for 
like fifteen minutes. We can just tear the place apart." 

"Okay." 

"Okay' as in, you'll do it? Are you free Saturday night?" 

"I work until 7:20." 

“Hmm. I'd have to ask her when we would have to go on. When 
do you finish work tomorrow?" 

"Nine." 

"I can meet you outside the school at nine?" 

"I don't know. There might be other teachers." We were 
officially conspiring to hide our “relationship” from others. 

"When is your lunch break?" 

"Probably at six." 

"I can come at six." 

"Okay. I'll see you at six." 

"Okay. I'm going to go see Sakai-san now." 

"Okay." 

“What are you going to do with the rest of your day?" 

"Probably just sit here and play Dragon Quest." 

"Okay. See you later, then." 

Murasaki left. I thought about playing Dragon Quest for fifteen 
minutes. Then I got up, put on my hooded sweatshirt, put on my 
shoes, and stepped out. 

Murasaki was waiting downstairs by the elevator, still listening 
to the tape in her Walkman. 

"I thought you were going to stay home?" 

"I figured I would go to the supermarket," I said, not precisely 
lying. 

“Huh. Okay. Let's go to the supermarket, then." 

We went to the supermarket. I bought a loaf of bread and a big 
bottle of Pocari Sweat. 

"I'm going back home now," I said. 

"Okay, see you." 

I went back home. I put the Pocari Sweat into the refrigerator 
and the loaf of bread in my bedroom. I stood in the middle of my 
room for maybe five minutes. I'd told Jerry I would get a phone. 
"Maybe I should go get a phone," I said, to no one. 

I put my shoes back on and went downstairs. Murasaki was 
waiting in the lobby again. 
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“Where are you going this time?" 

"God, I don't know. I was just going to take a walk. I thought 
you had somewhere to be?" 

"I do. I mean, I think I do. I mean, Sakai-san is at school until 
like four, so I figure I have some time. I like the lobby of your 
building." She looked around. The place was all concrete bricks and 
yellowing envelope-sized squares of mirror. "It's tacky... and 
serene." 

"Huh." 

“Can I just walk with you a bit?" 

"Yeah, sure." 

We walked to the park. We sat by the dead fountain. Murasaki 
dribbled her basketball. One-fifty-nine came and went. The fountain 
didn't move. 

"I'm maybe forty-nine-percent sure that Sakai-san hates me," 
Murasaki said. 

"Why do you think that?" 

"Well, all of the other drama club people hate me." 

“Why do you say that?" 

"I know they hate me. They resent that I don't try to talk to 
them. If they don't, then I hate them." 

"Woody Allen once said that Groucho Marx once said he'd 
never join any club that would have him as a member." 

"I think what I'm talking about is kind of the inverse of that." 

"I think it's the same thing." 

"I don't think it's the same thing." 

"I told my manager I would buy a phone today." 

"Oh, man, don't do that. Stay off the grid. That's rock and roll." 

"I'm not going to buy a phone." 

"Why not?" 

"I think I'm going to quit my job." 


The next morning, Jerry didn't make eye-contact with me. My 
first lesson was blank. Tiko strolled in, looking huffy. He was called 
in three hours early to cover my first lesson. Jerry came into the 
teacher's room, zombie-like, minutes before the first bell. He called 
my name. 

"I'd like you to meet Sheila," Jerry said. A she-linebacker form 
appeared in the doorway. Sheila was a woman with cabbage-texture 
red hair, tiny glasses, and a gate of teeth. Her suit-dress was a deep 
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burgundy. You know when someone does the funny party gag of 
biting down on a wedge of an orange so that it looks like, instead of 
teeth, they have a solid wall of orange behind their lips? Her teeth 
felt that close to her lips. It freaked me out pretty hard. She insisted 
on sitting next to me, and not across from me, during our 
disciplinary hearing. I could see the slip beneath her skirt; I could 
see the beef of her leg. For one sad instant as she shifted herself, I 
could see her black underwear. 

Sheila was the regional manager. She'd come down from 
regional headquarters to talk with me today. She was certainly 
Australian. 

One student had complained that I'd taught her Russian. 
Another student complained that I hadn't allowed him to speak for 
the entire lesson. Another student complained that, after lessons 
with me, she didn't feel that she had gotten any better at English. 
Another student had confessed that she had heard me speak a word 
of Japanese, from the adjacent cubicle, during a lesson. 

“And then there's the issue of your refusal to tell us your phone 
number. You need to tell us your phone number. We know you have 
a phone. We have asked your -- we have asked some other teachers. 
They have told us that you have a phone. They say they've seen you 
using the phone, that they've heard you talking on the phone." 

"T don't have a phone." 

Sheila groaned. "Jerry was right about you. You really do have 
a Problem With Authority. Well, if you can't play by our rules, we 
don't have a place for you in this team." 

"I quit, then," I said, too quickly to ever regret it. 

"You--you quit?" 

"Yeah." 

"Just like that?" 

"Just like that, yeah." 

"Why just like that?" 

"I don't like it here. I haven't liked it from the beginning." 

“You can't just quit." 

"Why not?" 

“You need to put in a thirty days' notice." Her tone grew 
distant, psychiatric. "By the end of those thirty days, you might feel 
differently." 

"I won't feel differently." 

"You might." 
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"I won't. Do I have to put this into writing?" 

"Yes. We have a form." 

“Can you bring the form?" 

"They have it in the office." 

“Can you bring one to me, please?" 

We had a little staring contest. I don't think either of us won. 

She got up, left, and came back with the form. Under "Reason", 
I wrote "I don't like it here." 

Under "Have you secured accommodation?" I lied: "Yes." 

"Have you secured further employment?" "No." 

"There you go." 

Sheila gripped the paper with the thumbs and forefingers of 
her two hands. She held it up and studied it like an X-ray. 

“This seems to be in order, then." 

"Alright." 

"Oh, you've forgotten to fill in ‘phone number'." 

"Oh, sorry. Zero. Eight. Zero." That's a common Tokyo mobile 
phone area code. I thought for a moment. "Three. Eight. Two. Five. 
Nine. Six. Eight. One." 

She filled in the number. She looked at it fora moment. She 
removed a flip phone from her blazer pocket. She flipped it open. 
She looked at the keypad. Her little eyes stared at that keypad for a 
full five seconds as my top lip urged to curl into a ridiculous angle. 
To look at my expression, then, you'd think I'd never done anything 
nearly so hilarious. 

"Very funny. Very, very funny. I hope you realize this qualifies 
as insubordination." 

“How do you know it's not really my phone number?" 

"I'm not going to dial this number." 

"Go ahead and dial it." 

“T’m not going to dial it.” 

“Why not?” 

"Show me your phone." 

"It's in my bag, in the teacher's room." 

"Go get it." 

She got up and opened the door. I went into the teacher's 
room, and stood in silence for maybe three minutes. The place was 
tropical. I was sweating all over myself. My penis had shriveled like 
some kind of fictional dried fruit. It felt tinier than it'd ever felt, and 
about as hard as an erection. My scrotum could have doubled as a 
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maraca. I shook my hips a little bit, letting some blood flow to my 
crotch. I stared at a freshly printed sheet of paper stapled to the 
carpeted wall: "Know of any teachers fraternizing with students? 
Report them (anonymously) and claim a reward of 60,000 yen!" The 
reward had increased. I sighed. I went back into the little sound- 
proof room, sat down facing Sheila, and slapped my hands onto my 
knees. 

"So, yeah, it turns out I don't actually have a phone after all." 

Sheila stood right up, with a groan. 

“We'll discuss the details of the finishing of your employment in 
the coming weeks. Have a nice day." 

I didn't have a very nice day, maybe just to spite her. My 
lessons were hilarious. Defying authority for a few minutes might 
have given me the world experience required of a valuable 
educator. I got students talking to one another in role-play sessions. 

I gave one student a pen. 

“Imagination! Imagination!” 

“... Yes?” 

“This isn’t a pen. Repeat: this isn’t a pen.” 

“This isn’t a pen’.” 

“This is a knife. Repeat. This is a knife.” 

“This is a knife.” 

Now, ask the other person to give you their wallet. You, ask the 
guy with the knife not to kill you. 

I wound up the machine and watched it work. The work was 
easy, and I hated every minute of it. The students didn't have nearly 
as much fun with their lives as I did. I was a jerk, and I knew it. 

Murasaki was waiting outside by the Kirin vending machine at 
six o'clock. I walked over with my hands in my hoodie pockets. 

"Did anyone follow you?" 

"This isn't a spy movie." 

"Sakai-san says we can go on at nine tomorrow. Can you be in 
Omiya at like eight-forty-five? Her band goes on at nine-thirty." 

"Where's the place?" 

"It's called 'HEARTS'. I can meet you at the station. The central 
exit. There's a big statue." 

"I know the statue." 

"Oh yeah? How do you know the statue?" 

"I met Mami there, once." 

"Oh. She's kind of nice, by the way. You should invite her." 
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"Hah. Oh. Huh. Yeah, maybe I will." I knew I definitely 
wouldn't. (I did, anyway.) 

"I'm going to go back to the library now. I was watching a 
laserdisc about KISS." 

"Oh." 

"Yeah, getting really pumped about the show." 

"Okay." 

"Anyway, see you in Omiya at eight-forty-five." 

"Maybe earlier." 

"Yeah, I'll be waiting from eight." 

"Okay." 

"Bye." 

"Bye." 

After work, I took my computer to Cafe Monster. I sprawled it 
out on the thick wooden table and checked my mail to the tune of 
"Rocky Raccoon". Sihyang had emailed six times. Ferozan had 
emailed twice. Her second email asked, politely, if I was ignoring 
her. I swear, women must think that’s a man’s favorite conversation 
topic. I replied: 

"Absolutely not." 

Mami had emailed, just once: 

"Your friend was waiting for me in the lobby." 

I replied: 


"Do you want to come see us play music? We go on at nine on 
Saturday a club in Omiya called 'HEARTS'. Be early." I hesitated, 
thinking I was forgetting something. "Bring Noriko." 

She replied instantaneously: 


"Okay. Ty 


The rock show, it turned out, was definitely something that 
happened. Murasaki and I walked right into the club and played. 
Two microphones were set up on the stage. "I've already sound- 
checked," Murasaki said. "Let's just get up there and not give a 
fuck." 

Murasaki didn't even sit down at the drums. She played 
standing up. I'm not entirely sure what happened. The club was 
tight and hot and damp, turgid with cigarette smoke. The place was 
a walk-in closet that contained people in addition to the outfits they 
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were wearing. If I told you it was a packed house, I’d feel a little bit 
like a liar: packing that house only required maybe three dozen 
people. White and red lights stained my eyes; I could neither see 
nor hear any member of the audience. I stood with my back turned 
to Murasaki; she stood with her back turned to me. I looked to the 
right, at one point, and could see the sound guy, front-lit, chewing 
gum. Before him, a wave of black. For fifteen minutes, nothing was 
beautiful and everything hurt. 

Backstage, Murasaki was gone. The sound guy came back to 
get something. 

“That was fucking awesome,” he told me. It was the first thing 
anyone had ever said directly to me following a live music 
performance in Japan. I felt unbearably hot for a moment. 

“Oh. Oh. Thanks.” 

A girl with sharp eyes and a spiky boyish haircut stared at me 
while I stood, shaking, again with an anti-erection, sipping cold 
water. I had forgotten to take my business shoes off. I did the whole 
set in a "Tony Hawk" hoodie and a pair of gray slacks. 

“Fukuda told me about you," she said. "I'm Sakai." 

“Who told you about me?" 

"Oh. Murasaki did." 

"Oh. Oh." 

"I liked your lyrics." 

"I didn't know I was singing any." 

"Oh." Her teeth were so white, and so straight. She was 
beautiful. She had no piercings, wore no make-up. I wanted to ask 
her, "I thought your band was Visual Kei?" I figured that might have 
been rude. 

"At one point, I could have sworn you'd said something." 

"I don't know if I did. What did it sound like I'd said?" 

"'The only way to get lost is to stop running'." 

"Wow. Maybe I did say that. That's kind of cool." 

"I think you also said 'I wish I was painted green, and dead." 

“Maybe I didn't say that." 

"I've got an extra guitar, by the way. If you want a guitar. 
Maybe you could use it. You can borrow it. I'll give it to Murasaki 
later." 

"Oh. Hey. Sure. That'd be great." 

"Anyway, we're going on now." 

"Okay." 
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Back in the audience, I cashed my "drink ticket" in for a glass 
of orange juice. I'd had to pay 2,500 yen to get into the show, 
despite being one of the performers. I'd later learn that I was lucky 
to have not had to put up tens of thousands of yen to pay for the 
venue rental fee. I drank a cranberry juice in the back. Before 
Atsumi Sakai emerged in a wig and a tight raincoat-material outfit, 
Mami and Noriko came up to me. 

“We're going to go ahead and leave," Mami said. 

"Oh -- you're not going to stay?" 

"Noriko has to work tomorrow. And so do I." 

"I do, too." 

“We'll be in touch." 

"Bye." 

"Bye." 


I waited in the back of the bar for Murasaki. Sakai’s band was 
like a musician’s tribute to the work of David Lynch. Halfway 
through their set, I decided to go outside, and see if Murasaki was 
there. She wasn't there. When I tried to go back in, the guy told me 
re-entry was prohibited. He pointed to a sign in English: "Re-entry 
prohibited." There was no Japanese on the sign. "If you want back 
in, you have to pay the 2,500-yen cover again." 

"Are you serious?" 

The guy had a braided, pirate-like goatee and was missing two 
teeth. He wore black eyeliner and his eyes were wide like he was 
permanently stuck riding a motorcycle without a helmet. 

"Yes." Of course he was serious. 

I loitered outside a bit. It was chilly out there. I figured I could 
wait for the set to be over. Maybe I could talk with Sakai for a bit. I 
thought of the mail Mami had sent me, about Murasaki waiting for 
her in the lobby of my building. Had they talked? Murasaki probably 
did that sort of thing to Sakai all the time. I decided not to stick 
around. I headed for the train station, in that electric-train-set-like 
town. I went into an Italian restaurant and sat on the second floor. I 
ordered some grilled potatoes and a margherita pasta. The second 
floor sat just below one blanket of power-lines and just above 
another. Beneath the bottom layer of power lines were numerous 
red paper lanterns. From that window, I felt like I could reach my 
hand out and almost touch the other side of the street. I ate slowly, 
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at peace, soaking in the dark atmosphere of a shoe-box world with a 
ceiling. 

Over the next few days, Murasaki didn't show up for any of her 
scheduled lessons at the English school. At noon on Tuesday, 
following an hour's study of a rail map, I knew for certain I could 
make it all the way to Yokota Air Base. In my apartment lobby, I 
found a letter from Murasaki in the mailbox. I rode the Keihin- 
Tohoku Line south to Musashi-Urawa. I opened the letter on the 
train. 

"I guess that live show really happened. I left right after. I 
didn't feel like looking you in the eye. Sakai-san said she talked to 
you. She said she wants to give you her old guitar. She gave it to 
me. I think you can have sex with her, if you want. This is her 
address." 

She'd written Sakai's home address. 

"Write her a letter. If you have sex with her, don't tell me about 
it. Have sex with her next Tuesday. I promise I won't come to your 
house next Tuesday." 

All around the text of the letter, Murasaki had drawn cartoon 
basketballs and skulls with glam rock hair. One of the skulls had a 
buzz-cut. Maybe that was supposed to be her. 

“Even if you don't have sex with her, I'm going to assume you 
did. When you turn out the lights and go to bed, every night, 
everyone you know is out fucking everyone else you know's brains 
out." 

I folded the letter, put it into my hoodie pocket, and got off the 
train. I waited on the Musashino Line platform for ten minutes, 
watching one local and one express glide up, leaning back from the 
platform at a forty-five-degree angle. Everyone on board the local 
was fast asleep. Everyone on board the express was standing, 
awake, nervous, breathing so hard their shoulders heaved. 

Mami showed up, panting. "Did we miss the express?" 

“We can wait for another one." 

We boarded the brown-floored Musashino Line. It glided and 
clattered alternately in clear view of the ice-bright sun. Eventually, 
we were at the Air Force Base. We went the wrong way -- to the 
gate reserved for vehicles. We had to walk maybe half a mile to get 
to the pedestrian gate. We got lost a bit, and then found ourselves. 
We entered the top-heavy BX / Commissary structure. They had a 
Taco Bell at the food court. I got a bean burrito and enjoyed it. 
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Later, we went to the bowling alley. We bowled until past dark. We 
went back to the BX, got some pizza, and then went to the 
commissary, where I purchased a few frozen packages of veggie 
burgers. We sat on benches outside the building, looking out at the 
ocean-size parking lot. Fat wives with fatter children walked to their 
SUVs carrying bags of groceries and Taco Bell dinners. 

"Did your roommates ever steal that statue of Colonel 
Sanders?" 

"I don't think they really mean to." 

"Colonel Sanders creeps me out," Mami said. 

"Why?" 

"He's just ... standing there. He has that look on his face. I 
don't like how you can see the lines between his teeth. Why do they 
paint the black lines between his teeth? It creeps me out." 

"It is a little weird. It's like a fusion of cartoon and reality." I bit 
my tongue, literally. 

"Do you know about the Hanshin Tigers?" 

"No." I had no idea what the Hanshin Tigers were. 

"They're a baseball team." 

"Oh." 

"Well, they won the pennant, long ago. And they had a white 
man on their team. He was, like, a strong player! Anyway, he hada 
goat-beard, like the Colonel. So the fans were celebrating, in Osaka, 
and there was a Colonel Sanders dressed in a Hanshin Tigers 
uniform. It was like a riot. They carried the Colonel on their 
shoulders, chanting and singing the name of the player. " 

"Huh." 

"They marched him straight to the sea, and threw him into the 
sea." 

"Oh." 

"They never found the Colonel." 

I thought of fishing boats, enlisted to lend their nets to the task 
of finding the sunken plastic statue. 

"And ...and, since then, the Hanshin Tigers have never won a 
major title." 

"So the people think they're cursed?" 

"Yeah." 

"Interesting story." 

"I think it's creepy." 

"It is kind of creepy." 
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"I remember that every time I see the Colonel." 

"I'm probably going to remember it every time I see the 
Colonel from now on, too." I wasn't lying. 

Mami pulled a strand of her hair out of her mouth. 

"It's cold out here." 

"Yeah." 

We found our way to the train platform. It wasn't even a 
station. It was a great iron staircase leading thirty feet up, then 
thirty feet down, onto a slab of concrete. The teller window was 
closed. A multilingual sign instructed us to explain to the staff at our 
destination that we'd come from Higashi-Fussa Station. According 
to the schedule, we'd have to wait twenty minutes for a train back. 

We sat on bucket-like seats in the middle of the short platform. 
Mine was half-filled with some kind of water. It soaked me to the tail 
bone. I was looking over the receipt for my groceries, determining 
how much Mami owed me for the large box of maxi pads she had 
unabashedly purchased (“They don’t sell so many for so cheap in 
Japan”). The total for everything was $48.12. I'd paid with fifty 
dollars. My change should have been $1.88. I felt the American 
coins in my pocket. Three quarters, a nickel, and a dime. 

"They don't use pennies on this base." 

“What do you mean?" 

"They don't have any one-cent coins." 

"Why not?" 

I thought logistically for a second. I'd sent Sihyang a package 
full of Japanese candy just a week ago. I hadn't even remembered 
doing that until that point. I was thinking about the shipping cost. "I 
guess it'd cost more to ship them here than they were worth." 

"I feel like that, sometimes," Mami said. 

Just before the train arrived, I spied an older man in a suit 
urinating on the side of the the public toilet structure. The train slid 
by, hiding him. I turned my head in the other direction. In the cold, 
and the black, and the wind, beneath a flickering orange light, a 
stray mutt flirted with the idea of ascending the stone staircase. We 
rode the train in silence. We got on the Keihin-Tohoku at Musashi- 
Urawa. We talked a bit before I got off at Kita-Urawa. She told me 
she'd email me. I didn't really believe her. She never did. Goodbye, 
Mami. 


I entered my room. My wet laundry, hangers and all, had been 
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dropped in a clump in the middle of my bed. I'd hung them up, in a 
civilized manner on the rack in the laundry room. It was just a 
couple of hoodies and T-shirts. It hadn't been taking up too much 
space. Mark came up behind me. 

"This house is a haven for misanthropic expatriates," he said. 
"Not fucking Cuban refugees." 

I went into the toilet, breathing reasonably. My penis had 
pickled again. Was this a thing that happened when I filled with 
emotion? Why had I never experienced this until just the other day? 
I splashed a little pee onto the seat. I reached for toilet paper to 
wipe it up. There wasn't any toilet paper. I opened the cupboard, 
looking for some. We were out of toilet paper. I would have to go 
buy some. There was that big Tupperware tub of one-yen coins. I 
picked up that tub, marched to the front door, and stepped out on 
the concrete walkway in my bare feet. I dumped that tub out over 
the city, sweating and breathing. Seconds later dozens of distinct 
piano-string-pluck-ish tings reported from the tin roof beneath us on 
the adjacent building. I replaced the empty tub, calmly, once back in 
the toilet. I'd never felt precisely like that in my entire life. I was 
thinking, "I shouldn't have done that -- not that it meant anything 
good or bad to anyone." 

Maybe that was the moment I started to turn into the terrible 
jerk I am now. Let's not get into that yet. 

Back then: I tried to write a letter to Murasaki. I didn't know 
what I said. 

The next day, when I opened the front door to go to the 
supermarket, I knocked over an acoustic guitar case. It made a 
hollow "bgong" sound when it hit the ground. I picked it up and 
carried it with me to the supermarket. I liked carrying it. People 
might have been looking at me differently. I wasn’t sure how 
differently they might have been looking at me -- “playing it cool” 
meant not studying the crowd, else they realize I care about how 
differently they were looking at me. I got back to my room, put it 
there, and made a salad. I ate the salad at the Astroturf table. Mike 
came into the communal room, and didn't look me in the eye. He 
took a bottle of water out of the refrigerator and went back to his 
room, probably to continue studying for the GRE. 

I sat in my room for a bit, plucking individual tuneless strings 
on the dull, scuffed-up guitar. The hollow inside the guitar case 
contained several hard picks and a capo. I put two fingers together 
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and played what I would later learn could be an E-minor chord. I felt 
a band-aid tear itself off my brain-lining. I turned the pegs until 
something sounded like something. I tried that chord again. It 
sounded more like something. I couldn't play it more than two times 
in a row with anything resembling rhythm without holding my 
breath. 

I didn't realize I'd sit there, doing that, for five hours. Mark 
threw open my bedroom door, wearing a three-piece suit and a 
fedora and carrying a briefcase. He'd had a one-sided conversation 
with me before about that briefcase -- it was empty. His girlfriend 
stood behind him, hands joined like in prayer, just beneath her chin. 
She literally had a fuzzy stoll around her neck. 

“"Nuh-uh. Hell no," Mark said. "You take that shit outside, and 
you take that shit far away. You take that shit outside -- and far 
away. And right now. Or you quit that shit." He slammed the door. 

I didn't disagree. I took the guitar to the park; I sat on the side 
of the fountain. Alone, in the dark, I strummed one chord, moved my 
fingers down to strum another, and then switched back to the first 
chord, trying not to hold my breath. I had an epiphany: I would start 
breathing out before strumming. I breathed out, feeling an 
imaginary strip of paper cartwheel at the top of my throat like a 
deflating balloon. I played the chord once. As the pick collided with 
the strings the second time, the top of my throat seized up. I kept 
trying until I could continue the exhale for two strums. I finally did 
it, maybe just before midnight. 

"Well, the hard part's over." 

Two cops came up. They asked me who I was and what I was 
doing out here. 

“Who are you and what are you doing?” 

“.,. Out here?” 

“.,. At this time of night?” 

They asked if I had a permit for street performance. I said 
there's no one in the park -- it's not a street performance. They 
asked if I had my alien registration card, and I told them I didn't 
have one. They asked if I had a passport. I said it was in my room. 

"That's not good. You have to have your passport on you at all 
times." 

"I can go up to my room and get it." 

“Where's your room?" 

"It's right there." I pointed down the street. 
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"You're going to need to come with us." 

I stood up. The one guy put his arms around the bottom of my 
torso. The other guy radioed for backup. A police car drove up to 
the side of the park in three minutes’ time. That whole three 
minutes, I stood there, gripping the guitar by the neck like a baby 
grips a rattle, thinking there was no way that this thing right here 
was going to turn into anything major in any way. 

They carted me to a tiny box near the station. The cops asked 
for my roommates' phone numbers. I said I didn't know them off the 
top of my head. They asked for my address. They asked for the 
rough location of my passport in my apartment building. The 
apartment building was maybe three minutes' walking distance 
from that police box. They left. They came back two hours later, 
stinking of liquid tobacco, saying that no one had answered the 
door. 

“What would you say is probably happening, here?" one police 
officer said. He couldn't have been older than twenty-five. He had 
such a baby-like face. His graying superior's skin dripped off his 
cheekbones like molten cheese. 

"My roommates probably think I forgot my key." 

"That doesn't make any sense." 

"They ... don't like me." 

I reached into my pocket. "Here -- take the key. Go in and get 
my passport." 

"We're not going to do that." He shook his hands furiously, the 
motion a crossing guard would make in an attempt to get a runaway 
truck to swerve away. 

"Take me there, then." 

The old guy breathed in through his teeth, then spoke. 

"If you tell us right now, we won't cause trouble for you. Tell us 
the truth." 

"The truth about what?" 

"The truth about everything. About why you're not showing us 
your passport." 

"I'm not showing you my passport because I don't have it on me 
right now." 

They asked me to take off my shoes, sweatshirt, t-shirt, and 
pants. I stood in my boxers as they looked through all my pockets. 
They didn't find a passport. A man put on a pair of rubber gloves 
and poked at my testicles with a pencil eraser. He gingerly ran the 
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pencil eraser down the line of my butt crack. 

“This address you gave us -- this building isn't real." 

“What? What do you mean?" 

“Our guys say they looked for this building for thirty minutes, 
and they couldn't find it." 

"What -- why not? It's real." 

"It's not on any of our maps." 

"It should be!" 

"We know you're lying to us about having a home here in 
Japan." 

“Wait -- what?" 

“We have notified the immigration authorities. They're going to 
come here, pick you up, and deport you, at nine AM." 

“Wait -- are you serious?" 

"Yes." 

This conversation all happened at a preschool kind of pace. 

“Why don't you let me take you to my home? I can show you my 
home." 

“Look. We know your house isn't real. We know you're lying. 
And we've already submitted the paperwork -- via fax -- to 
immigration. Even if we were wrong, we couldn't retract that 
paperwork. Once it’s done, it’s done. We’ve stamped the official 
seal, and everything. We're afraid we have to deport you." 

"Don't you need, like, the passport number, or the visa number, 
in order to write up paperwork?" 

Dead silence. 

“Let's cut to the chase. I'm afraid we can't take you to your 
house unless it's in handcuffs." 

"Hand... cuffs?" 

The man took out a pair of handcuffs. 

I let them handcuff me. The young guy then whispered a deep 
apology. He was putting shackles around my ankles. 

"Oh, for God's sake." 

He apologized again. 

“Oh, for God’s sake.” 

We were outside in a moment. I gestured at my apartment 
building with my head. I waddled over there, four police officers 
keeping hands on my shoulders and hips and the small of my back. 

We were at the building in six minutes. I waddled to the 
elevator. The old man kept his right hand on the back of my neck. I 
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don't know if I've ever been as close to real anger as I was at that 

moment. I told the officers which door was mine; the younger one 

had my key. He unlocked the door. I led the police officers into my 
room. My passport was on top of the television in my bed. 

Mark stood in the communal room doorway, his girlfriend and 
Mike behind him, leaning at kung-fu-movie wire-stunt angles, 
peering at my shackled form. Mark made a slow-motion laugh-ish 
sound out his thick nose. 

Back in the windowless, mint-green police box room, I sat 
shackled and boiling in a folding chair. In two weeks, it'd be 
Christmas. I had no idea where I was in the world. That box might 
have been buried beneath the roots of a sequoia on one of the 
moons of Neptune. The police officers came back into the room at 
before four in the morning. The old man dropped my passport into 
the middle of the table. The young man came behind the chair and 
undid the locks. I stood up. The old man stood with his back pushing 
the door to the wall. I looked at him. I turned around and looked at 
the young man. I picked up my passport and slid it into my hoodie 
pocket. My eyeballs had been floating since an hour before they 
escorted me up to my apartment. By the time they let me go, I had 
to go to the bathroom so bad it made me want to throw up. 

"Aren't you even going to apologize?" 

Murdered silence. 

“Where's the guitar?" 

The men didn't say anything. Out in the lobby, I spied the 
guitar sitting in the corner, by a pile of open-newspaper-sized maps. 

"Can I have the guitar?" 

The old man didn't say anything. The young man shook his 
head at a just-barely-perceptible velocity. 

Staring him right in the eye, I pointed at my crotch. I urinated 
all up in my pants for what might have been sixty straight seconds. 
The old man's jaw dropped. No one laughed. I almost did. For a 
moment, I wondered if I was literally insane. I wondered if anyone 
actually could prove my insanity: like, a lawyer, or a doctor, or 
anyone with a PhD. I didn't feel insane. I felt like what I did was the 
perfectly normal, only thing to do in that case. My urine smelled like 
terrorist popcorn. The smell filled that little box-building like 
something unforgettable. Outside the police box, a floodlight shining 
on a nearby tree skeleton reminded me of waiting in line at a theme 
park attraction and ultimately being told the ride was closed, by 
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emergency, for repairs. 

I arrived at the office the next day, running on fumes. I had a 
one-on-one with Murasaki. She didn't show up. Two days later, at 
home, I packed all my clothes into my suitcase and sat on my futon. 
A week passed, and then another. A package arrived, air-mail, with 
a big price sticker of $126 American. I opened it. A Zip-Loc bag of 
my mom's homemade oatmeal-chocolate-chip cookies, a couple 
trinkets, a copy of Metal Gear Solid 2 for the PlayStation 2, anda 
foot-high fiber-optic battery-powered Christmas tree. I took the tree 
out of the box. I flipped the switch and stood it in the middle of the 
floor. It instantly attracted condensation. I stared at it and breathed 
slowly. 

The next day, I arrived in the office fifteen minutes before my 
shift. Tomoko, the receptionist, jumped up. She pointed a finger at 
me. "You go to Shinjuku!" 

"What?" 

“You go to Shinjuku right now please!" 

"Okay." 

She flew around to the front of the desk, and thrust a paper to 


"Show this to the taxi driver!" 

"Okay." I tried to push past her. 

"You go to Shinjuku now!" she said, jumping in front of me. 

Yoko, who everyone thought was just another receptionist 
though she was in fact the branch manager, had worked her way 
around the front of the desk. I could see her skin condition. Her 
neck was blotchy. Blotches on her cheeks gave the impression of 
jowls. I shuffled around Tomoko and Yoko and entered the teacher's 
room. Tiko and Phil were seated, shooting the breeze with extreme 
prejudice. They went silent when I came in. I looked at the lesson 
schedule. All of my lessons were scratched through with a single 
pen-ink-line. 

Yoko put her hands on my shoulders and spun me around. 

She slapped me in the face as hard as she could. 

I blinked. 

Ten minutes later, Jerry and I stood beside the Kirin vending 
machine. He'd bought me a can of tea. 

"My guess is it's deep doo-doo, dude. Do you have a place to 
stay?" 

"I think so. I mean, I don't know." 
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An hour later, I was in a window-surrounded room at the top of 
a skyscraper in Shinjuku. People in there were leading their normal, 
everyday lives. That included shuffling around on a thin-carpeted 
floor in plastic slippers, sending faxes and fetching papers from 
printers. No one walked; everyone ran -- except the three men who 
strutted into my current existence-space and closed the door. 

"Do you know what this is about?" 

"No." 

“We've received reports that you have been engaging in a 
sexual relationship with a student." 

I didn't know what to say. I'm pretty sure my facial expression 
wasn't even interesting. 

“We have confirmed this with several sources, including the 
student herself." 

"You will of course realize that this is against the rules." 

One of the guys -- Japanese, built like an Indian chieftain -- 
didn't talk. Another of them was the Australian man with the plier- 
bent front tooth. He'd met me at the airport. 

"The student was underage," the Australian man said. 

"She was sixteen," the rat-faced man in the three-piece suit 
said. 

"Do you have proof?" 

"That's not a question you're at liberty to ask." 

"Do you want to hear my side of the story?" 

“We're not interested in your side of the story." 

"So you're firing me without proof and without listening to my 
side of the story." 

“Your contract states that we can fire you at any time, for any 
reason." 

"Are you sure you're not just firing me because I filled out my 
thirty-days' notice so that the last day of my employment would be 
the second day after the paid seven-day New Year's holiday ended?" 

The room was silent. Male and female people obeying dress 
code sprinted to and from various machines in the office outside the 
Plexiglas box. 

"Her father has decided not to press charges." 

“Your contract states that we may fire you at any time, for any 
reason." 

“You're to vacate your apartment in three days." 

"Do you have any further questions?" 
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"Sixteen is the legal age of consent in Japan, you know." 

The men didn't speak. I stood up. I walked out. Before I could 
reach the office door, the big man had stood up and was following 
me. He overtook me in a burst of speed. He pressed the "down" 
button at the elevator. He stood in front of the elevator as I entered. 
He bowed as the doors closed. He had a little coily-cable Secret- 
Service earpiece in his right ear. I felt hot and covered with gnats. 

The office building was designed so that the center was totally 
hollow; the offices orbited that prism of vacant space. In the lobby 
was a Christmas tree, maybe the tallest Christmas tree in that 
entire archipelago. The elevator sank toward it. I felt weightless and 
weirdly free. I knew from my experience entering the building that a 
speaker somewhere inside the base of the tree was playing thirty 
seconds of a cellular-phone ringtone-quality rendition of "The Carol 
of the Bells" on loop. I thought of that oddly macabre melody as I 
descended to the lobby. 

In an internet cafe, I emailed Max. Max was what Takumi told 
people she "knew" to call her. I asked her if I could move in a little 
sooner than we’d planned. I went home, found a letter from 
Murasaki in the mailbox, went upstairs, and promptly put my little 
fiber-optic Christmas tree back into its box. I put its box into the 
larger box. I flipped over my futon. The bottom was covered in tiny 
green and white spots of mold. I flipped it back over. I sat on the 
futon in the dark. I fell asleep with my head against the wall. I woke 
up on my back, fully clothed. Three men were in my bedroom. One 
was the burly guy from the elevator. One of them had nudged me 
with his black-socked toe. He spoke Japanese to me. 

"Wake up." 

“We need you to leave right now." The burly guy was standing 
my suitcase up. He rolled it out into the hallway. Mike stood in the 
hallway, in his slippers and sweatpants and T-shirt. 

One of the guys hefted the box up, leaning backward. I 
marched to the entryway. 

Mike was standing in the hallway in his socks and sweatpants 
and U2 shirt. He had one hand against the door frame. 

The youngest guy, with the longest hair, produced an envelope 
from his jacket pocket. "When you get outside, put your key into this 
envelope. Place the envelope into a mailbox." He noticed the 
envelope didn't have a stamp. 

"Do any one of you guys have a stamp?" 
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None of the guys said anything. 

"You'll need to buy a stamp. Or just take it to the post office." 

"Can't I just leave the key with you?" 

“We're not authorized to handle your key. It's the housing 
department's business." 

"Okay." 

"We're leaving now. Take the elevator after us." 

The men left. I stood in the entryway, one hand on my suitcase 
handle, the other trying to balance the massive cardboard box. That 
thing must have weighed fifty pounds. Literally fifty pounds of 
cookies. 

I looked at Mike. "Dude, do you want some cookies? Maybe 
some Christmas stuff?" 

Mike didn't shake his head. He looked dead straight at the 
peephole in the middle of the door. It cast a beam of light sniper- 
rifle-like in the middle of his forehead. "Sorry, dude." 

"Oh. Okay." 

Mark appeared in the door. 
“You're still here?” 

“Oh. Yeah.” 

Mark pushed past Mike, shooing me with his hand. “Get out, 
now.” 
I jammed my feet halfway into my sneakers and doddered 
backward. I opened the door with the back of my hand. I bumbled 

out of the house. 

Before closing the door in my face, Mark looked me in the eye. 


“See you in hell, faggot.” 


The door slammed shut in my face. It occurred to me that I 
would never again see either of the people on the other side. I’d just 
been looking right at the both of them. Now they were dead to my 
version of the universe. 

I just looked the both of them up on Facebook. Right there, on 
the first page of the search results for each of their names, there 
they are. What would I say, if I messaged them? I feel so terrible, 
having looked them up. There was that poetic moment, from all 
those years ago: as the door slammed shut, I knew I would never 
see their faces again. Then, years later, I write about that moment. 
Immediately after writing about that moment, I look them up on 
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Facebook, and there they are. I’ve just made a memory not true 
anymore. This is a weird thing to have to think about. I bet Thomas 
Jefferson didn’t have to think about things like this. Modern humans 
are such weird computers. 

What was I going to do for the next two days? I would spend 
them in an internet cafe in Shiki, one stop from Fujimino. I would 
cram the cardboard box into a coin locker; I would haul that 
suitcase into the internet cafe with me. I would have a bad couple of 
days. I'd spend all of one afternoon either in a Saizieriya, feeling hot 
and frantic and caffeinated and nauseated, and another half in a 
Virgin records shop listening to all the latest hardcore releases. I'd 
come down with a mild ear infection due to my not owning a hat. 

I'd meet Max on a bench right across the street from my 
former place of employment, despite being told not to come within 
five hundred meters of the school ever again, or risk arrest. She'd 
take me to her home, where she was having a quiet party with 
several septuagenarians whose names they didn't throw or I didn't 
catch. 

Two days before that, I didn't have any of the logistics of the 
next two days figured out. It wasn't supposed to happen this quickly. 
I only knew that sleep was going to be something I would have to 
wait for. And when it came, it would be thick, and terrifying, and 
tunnel-like, and I would emerge as something else (maybe not 
anything better, by any stretch) on the other side. 

I waited for the elevator with that fifty-pound box in my hands 
and the suitcase against the side of my leg. Ashes of rain hesitated 
above the ground in the gray air; the wind was cold as a glass 
windowpane against a cheek. I took a deep sniff: nothing inside my 
head was ready or able to move. 

Once in the elevator, I remembered it was Christmas. I 
watched the numbers tick down from four to one. When the elevator 
reached the first floor, the doors didn't open. The elevator wasn't 
stuck. For a minute, I thought it was. At the end of that minute, I'd 
press the "door open" button on a whim, and the doors would veen 
open to reveal the same old apartment building lobby as every day. 
For that minute, I was dead silent. I thought that maybe this is what 
death is like: a mundane instant stretched to forever. I noticed 
nothing in the elevator told a single tale about its country of origin. 
All the words were English. The single light bulb, behind a 
translucent square of glass, was dim. It smelled like an airplane 
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toilet in there. I thought that elevator could really be anywhere. 
Maybe we were on the side of a lazy alien space ship spiraling with 
its engines off, light years away, in view of a pair of suns and an 
asteroid belt. Before me were closed doors, and a button that said 
“Open doors". Before that day, the doors had always opened without 
my pressing any buttons. I was alone in the world, and the galaxy, 
wordless. For the length and width of a silent minute, I was the 
stupidest monster in the universe. 
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We call this one 


"the place love is drunk down to, and vanishes" 


UBUUNOUUUEUU 


Max was doing yoga with the sun in a men's kimono of a color 
befitting Julius Caesar in her vast mahogany living room on the last 
day of 2001. I made two three-egg omelets in her steel kitchen. I 
chopped garlic and chives and a potato and two small tomatoes. I 
salted my own and left Max's bland. Max's cat nudged my right ankle 
and made a low sound like a toddler crying "Hellow?" over a throatful 
of water. The cat almost tripped me, twice, as I moved through the 
kitchen. As annoyed with me as I was with him, he shook the length of 
his body, scattering hair. I sneezed for no particular reason. Max got 
up and went to her drawing table. She undid a clasp and clicked it 
down to its breakfast angle. "I think I want to watch 'Amadeus' again. 
Do you mind if we watch 'Amadeus' again while we eat breakfast?" 
"T'll put it in." I clicked away at my laptop while "Amadeus" played on 
the television. When she was finished eating, Max turned off the 
television without stopping the VCR. Knowing the VCR was going to 
be spinning in silence, invisibly, made me feel a little lonelier than 
usual. Max pulled open the curtains; the light was brutal. The morning 
was Clear as death. Mount Fuji stood proud, a great ghost on the 
horizon out beyond the height-restricted apartments and 
condominiums of Saitama. Max put her plate in the kitchen sink. She 
put her desk back up at drawing angle. Staring out over my shoulder 
toward the blank TV, she informed me: "It's so peaceful here, now. I 
feel so much easier to work while I can hear your fingers on the keys. 
You're writing fiction. I can tell. The sound of your fingers on the keys 
when you're writing fiction is different from the sound of your fingers 
on the keys when you're writing email, or chatting. I can hear these 
things. You remind me pleasantly of my mentor. Did I ever tell you 
about my mentor? I haven’t. The sound of his pencil on paper was 
awful. He used HB pencils. It was so loud. It touched my eardrums. It 
was literally painful. It made me want to work so hard, to annoy him 
more than he annoyed me." She was then silent for two hours, pencil 
scraping on paper, the sound of a chopstick swishing in the ocean. 

"Okay," she said suddenly. "Show me the photograph of your 
girlfriend, if you have one." I called up a photograph of my far-away 
girlfriend, looking backward as we descended an escalator apparently 
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into Hell. Hell was pitch-dark. (It was the London Underground.) I 
could imagine Max's face as she "Hmmm_"ed -- a stern, apple-chewing 
expression. "I've met her before." 

I spun around quickly. I had not been wrong about her 
expression. 

"Really?" 

She nodded with precision. "However... perhaps she does not 
remember me." 

At noon, her son came with his fiancee. Her son couldn't come 
on New Year's Day to observe the family tradition properly, because 
he and his fiancee were leaving that night to be with her parents and 
probably little dog out in the country. I don't think he liked me. If I 
were him, I wouldn't have liked me, either. His name was Taku. He 
was my age, plus three months. He asked me what I was doing. I told 
him I was playing the PlayStation 2. He spoke perfect English -- his 
mom had hauled him to Los Angeles at an early age, so she could be 
closer to the things that inspired her comics. "No, like, what are you 
doing as a career?" I told him I was thinking of becoming a writer. 
“Barring that, I could always get famous as a musician." He asked me 
what kind of music I liked. "Taku is a hip-hop MC on the weekends," 
Max said. He shot her a look. Then he shot me a different look. "Do 
you like hip-hop?" "A little bit," I said. "Do you like east-coast hip-hop 
or west-coast hip-hop?" "I like east-coast hip-hop," I said. "Oh," Taku 
said, looking down. He avoided me the rest of the afternoon. 

I went into my room at one point to sit on my deliciously thick 
luxury futon and plug into the too-short ethernet cable. I hadn't 
checked my Hotmail in three days. I had maybe sixteen messages 
from my ex-girlfriend Sihyang. The most recent one was time-stamped 
fifteen minutes ago: 


"T AM TOTALLY GETTING ON A PLANE TO TOKYO IN FOUR HOURS; 
GIVE ME YOUR PHONE NUMBER YOU BIG JERK." 


I was proud for a moment of how she’d almost used the 
semicolon correctly. I remembered the day when she asked me what a 
semicolon was, and why it had half of its own key on a keyboard. I 
wandered into the living room and asked the number for Max's land 
line. She told me, and I memorized it. I emailed it to Sihyang. The 
phone rang thirty seconds later. Max answered it in her little office. 
"It's for you," she said. I sat and picked the phone receiver up from 
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the desk. "Hello?" 

"I knew you would respond to me! I believed it with all of my 
heart!" 

"Yeah, so, you're coming to Tokyo?" 

Sihyang exhaled maybe a gallon of compressed air into the 
phone mouthpiece. 

"Yes! Yes, Iam, and I told you I was -- and I am -- at the 
Greyhound Bus Station parking lot in my Mitsubishi Eclipse, on the 
evening of Monday, September 10th, 2001!" 

"Oh. Did you?" 

"Yes! The sequence of events was! In the bus station, a lesbian 
talked to you. She told you you had 'nice features’. Then she realized 
you were a man! Then I said, 'Knowing that a girl thinks you look like 
a pretty girl makes me think I want to suck your dick just one more 
time before you go see your Princess Jasmine,’ and you laughed, and I 
said, 'No, seriously, please let me suck it’. Then after I gave you the 
blow job in the Mitsubishi Eclipse, I said, like, "This is good bye for 
ever, then!' and you said, 'You can come visit in Tokyo’ and I said 'T'll 
be in Pusan, Korea for Christmas, and I can fly to Tokyo for the New 
Year's' and you said ‘that's a good idea’, so I bought the flight ticket 
immediately upon returning home from the Bus Station!" 

"Oh. Okay. Uhh. Are you going to stay in, like, a hotel?" 

"Tam going to stay with youuuuuuuuuuu! My unni Alicia is 
there, too, staying with her boyfriend Fumi's high school friend 
Takeru so we can hang out with her some times." 

"I've recently hada... situation." 

“What do you mean a situation?" 

"IT mean, I quit my job." 

"Why did you quit the job? I don't think you should have the job 
anyway! You are a natural leader! You should be a CEO or president." 

I smiled in spite of everything. I looked around uneasily to make 
sure no one was peering in from the doorway. 

"I didn't like the job." 

“What are you doing now? Oh my god my uncle's dog is so 
disgusting, barking at me like [sound of someone coughing two golf 
balls out onto a silver plate]." 


I would later tell this, many times, like a joke: 
"An American dog says 'bow-wow'. 
"A Mexican dog says 'guao, guao'. 
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"A Japanese dog says 'wan wan’. 
"A Korean dog says [sound of someone coughing two golf balls 
out onto a silver plate]." 


"I'm working for a manga artist." 

"Oh wow! I love Japanese manga! What kind of manga?" 

"Well, it's a, uhh, a yaoi manga." 

"Is it normal yaoi or boy's love?" I wasn't amazed that she knew 
genre distinctions. 

"It's kind of like a shonen yaoi fantasy." This meant it was kind 
of a straightforward fantasy story bereft of female characters, in 
which the older male hero and the younger male hero couldn't help 
accidentally falling on top of each other or brushing shoulders or 
cheeks. 

"Oh. Hm. Maybe that's not so much fun. Do you help her draw?" 

"I do ink." 

“That sounds like fun!" 

"It is fun." 

"Anyway! You must email me the address! I'm going to come 
there. Can I come there, tonight? Can I meet the manga artist, too?" 

I slid open the door and poked into the hall. 

"Hey, Max?" 

She looked away from her son's face, and into the hallway. Her 
son turned his head to hide his profile from my view. He had a 
construction worker’s sense of geometry. 

"Yes." 

"Can a friend of mine stay here tonight?" 

"Certainly." 

She then immediately resumed her conversation. I'd try to find 
Sihyang another place to stay in the next few hours. I probably 
wouldn’t be successful. I hoped she liked Sihyang. Hey, maybe she’d 
met Sihyang before, and Sihyang just didn’t remember it. 

"She says you can stay." 

"That is so yay! Email me the address in Japanese! I will print it 
out to show to the taxi driver, so he knows where it is I want to go, so 
he can take me there." 

"Okay." 


“Wait do you mean you are living with the manga artist?" 
"Yeah." 
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"Are you also her sex-slave, like, is your arrangement that you 
perform sexual things on her as though you were paying the rent?" 

“Hah. Ah. Oh, man. No.... No." 

"Okay! I will see you then, bye!" She clicked the phone down. 


In a couple of hours, Max’s son and his girlfriend were gone. 
He’d left his present on the dinner table. It was a script of the Quentin 
Tarantino film “Jackie Brown”, with Japanese translations in the 
margins. I flipped to the part where Ordell tells Louis “What happened 
to you? Your ass was beautiful.” The Japanese translation, when 
translated roughly back into English, was, “I’m sorry”. I thought about 
that for a minute. I put the screenplay down, looked up from its cover, 
and realized how alone I was in that living room, in the world. All was 
tomb-silent for a good millionth of a year. Max emerged with her 
hands held up, elbows right-angled to the ground, palms facing her 
eyes. She let the toasty living room air dry them. She crossed behind 
me; I watched her reflection in the switched-off television as she 
rotated robot-like and sat behind her drawing desk. She continued 
holding her hands up to dry for many moments. “You have an 
interesting way of sitting, in that chair,” she said, breaking the 
silence. I rotated my neck backward to look at her. “Oh. I guess I do.” 
I never notice when I change sitting positions. Usually I have one leg 
crossed over the other, though sometimes, if I’m really concentrating 
on something, I end up sitting Indian-style, or meditation-style, or 
even with the palms of my feet flat on the cushion. Somehow, I had 
ended up in the latter position. That one’s always the biggest mystery. 
How can I type like that? For example: I’m sitting like that right now. 

“That shows character. That kind of sitting position can’t 
possibly be on purpose. Your mind is traveling somewhere far away, 
that’s how that happens.” Max stood up, hands still fingertips-to- 
ceiling. As soon as she had stood up, she sat down again. With 
whoopee-cushion timing, the doorbell rang. In the ensuing silence, I 
placed the palms of my hands on the arms of my chair. The silence 
went on actionlessly for just too long. 

“Can you answer the door? I’ve just washed my hands.” 

The cats were perched on the entry step, staring up at the laser 
beam issuing from the peephole. The peephole was just at eye height. 
This was convenient for using the peephole to look out at people. 
When the sun was setting, however, you had to hold your hand in 
front of your eyes every time you entered the hallway. The laser beam 
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vanished; I let my hand down. The laser appeared again, shooting me 
right in the eye. The doorbell rang. I opened the door. Sihyang stood, 
sweating, her earlobes red with cold, before two great refrigerator- 
sized pink carbon fiber suitcases, hair pulled back in a tight ponytail. 
Her face looked like she was on a motorcycle. Her flat eye sockets did 
not resist her floating purple eyeglass frames. She looked like a 
wreck. I guess she’d just had a rough commute -- all the way from one 
prefecture way outside the city, then through the city, then all the 
way out to another prefecture outside the city. Then she’d had to 
endure a Saitama taxi ride. You’d need a jury to decide which leg of 
that commute might have been worse than all the others. She was 
wearing the same powder blue cartoon skateboard girl hoodie and 
pair of baggy jeans she’d been wearing the last time I saw her. Maybe 
she’d spent those three months as a she-hobo with ready access to a 
free laundromat with a private waiting room whose door had a lock 
and a peephole. When we'd first met, she’d been the frilly skirt type. 
She also wore bras back then. After we broke up, she continued 
dressing, in my presence, like a girl who didn’t need a boyfriend -- at 
least, not from me. 

“Well! It’s like magic! It’s really like magic! You have the 
internet, you have the fax machines, and the telephones. Maybe, in 
nineteenth century, people say like, ‘Wait for me at the bridge in 
November, at noon every day’, and you have horses or whatever. 
Now, it’s like, it’s like! You just tell me the address and I defeated a 
week-long sea voyage and horse voyage in, like, five hours, and the 
taxi driver was such a nice dude! And I ring the doorbell of an 
apartment of a building I’ve never seen in a town I’ve never been, and 
there you are! My lost boy! You are so skinny! Oh! Oh! Hello!” Her 
voice crouched: “Hello!” Sihyang was one of those people who treated 
anyone she didn’t know like she would treat a toddler or a kitten. 

Max had appeared behind me in the hallway, elbows still at rib 
level. 

I wrestled Sihyang’s suitcases into my little bedroom so quickly 
Max might not have had time to assess their size, and wonder. 
Sihyang stood in the middle of the hall and told Max “Konnichiwa”. 

In two hours, Max and Sihyang were both very drunk on brandy, 
and Sihyang was invited to stay as long as she wanted. 

“You know him,” Max said, gesturing to me as I sat at the dinner 
table and brooded over my computer. “He is still mostly a stranger to 
me. However, I understand that he is unique. I would like to better 
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understand his uniqueness. Your presence makes him less of a 
mystery!” 

“That’s interesting! If you are alone with one person you don’t 
know, it’s weird, and if you’re alone with two people you don’t know, 
it’s weirder, though if the two people you don’t know know each 
other, you don’t feel weird!” 

“Yes! You are a very spiritual young woman. You remind me of 
my first student. No, you also remind me of someone else. I believe we 
may have met before.” 

“Maybe we have!” 

“Have you ever been to Tokyo before today?” 

“No, this is my first time! I only rode the train and it’s nice so 
far!” 

“Have you ever lived on the Australian Outback?” 

“No!” 

The conversation went on. I was outlining a novel based on a 
dream I’d had. That seemed to be the only way I ever wrote novels. In 
my dream, I’d gone back to Indianapolis, Indiana, and there was a 
public transit system, like in Tokyo. Penny Sanders, the quirky little 
redhead I’d liked in high school, picked me up from the central station 
and took me to my parents’ house, which was replaced with a Tostitos 
factory. She then took me to a hotel. Something was wrong with me. 
Blood was leaking from my nose and I kept dry-heaving. She put me in 
a hotel room. Her boyfriend, Simon, who had scary little freckles all 
over like dried wood-chipper-spit bloodstains and an adult-like goatee, 
showed up in the hotel room, screamed at me and Penny -- I think 
we’d had sex -- and pulled a gun. The bullet bounced off my collarbone 
and hit the television. The television cracked open and fizzled. Penny 
immediately drew a gun and shot Simon in the throat as a train 
passed by a hundred feet below, filling the room with neon green 
light. Penny made me help her fill the bathtub with ice from the ice 
machine down the hall. I was naked in the hall, in the air conditioning, 
in the summer, under a bathrobe, ice bucket in hand. She used a 
pocketknife to cut open Simon’s armpits and pry out tracking devices 
that had been disguised as lymph nodes. At one point, I walked into 
the room to see her removing his eyes to get at the tracking device 
deeper in his skull, and I’d vomited all over the ice in the bathtub, 
making a sticky, nasty crater. Penny slapped me in the face about 
sixteen times. Later, we were on a train toward the Yukon, which got 
attacked by pirates on another train. I was put into a jail cell with Karl 
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Marx. That was as far as I’d gotten in the outline. The dream felt like 
it had lasted two weeks. The book, ultimately, wouldn’t be that good, 
though I sure did end up writing it start to finish and sandwiching its 
chapters between chapters of another book. The old “book sandwich” 
technique: it’d worked for Haruki Murakami in Hard-Boiled 
Wonderland and the End of the World, and it... didn’t work as well 
for me. 

“How about Los Angeles?” 

“T went to school there.” 

The pause before Max’s next question lasted one-hundredth as 
long as it took you to read this sentence. 

“When?” 

“Let’s see... I finished high school in 1998?” 

“How many years did you attend school in Los Angeles?” 

“T was there for four years.” 

“So, 1994 to 1998. Interesting. I was there during this time.” 

“Maybe we met! Did you ever drink delicious and refreshing 
boba tea in Koreatown?” 

“... Very few times.” 

“We might have met, or seen one another! Wow! This is so 


my” 
! 


cool 

Max took a deep nose-breath. 

“Yes. However, whether we met or not is irrelevant. We needn’t 
discuss details. Had we not met then, we would still be meeting now. 
The evidence for this is that we are meeting -- right now. Or maybe, 
had we not met, we would not be meeting now. The evidence for this 
is all around us: life is mysterious. Either outcome is irrelevant, 
because whether we met then and didn’t meet now or didn’t meet 
then and did meet now, or did meet then and didn’t meet now, the 
fact is that the outcome we have arrived at is that we did indeed meet 
now. For a moment, let’s believe we never met before this day. I am 
going to pay you the highest compliment I know of: even if we had 
never met before this day, even without any kind of spiritual 
connection, I am sure that it is entirely sayable that right now, today, 
you and I are two people who know each other.” 

“We should be friends!” 


“Max is great!” Sihyang was saying, with Max still sitting at the 
drawing table, making a business-casual whirlpool in her brandy 
glass. “She’s so great! She’s, like, a person with lots of karma.” 
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“Yeah.” 

Sihyang watched me play Dragon Quest VI on the Super 
Famicom, on the living room television, in the almost-dark, while Max 
finished her brandy. She thunked the glass down heavily and 
proclaimed: “I don’t wish to be rude. I need the two of you to enter 
the bedroom and close the door for a while, and stay quiet.” 

We did as we were told. Only, it was Max who closed the door. 
She gave us a clean little smile, looking suddenly like an old woman. 
When the smile slid away, it was the expression of a housewife 
wondering whether it was worth it or not to run the vacuum over that 
ice cream stain on the carpet. 

Sihyang and I sat, silent, on the French-toast-stack-thick luxury 
futon. Sihyang pinched a frond of the exotic fern that hung right over 
my face whenever I put my head on the pillow. 

I watched Sihyang sleep, lemon-faced, for a while, an arm’s 
length away from where I would soon be sleeping. She’d left her 
glasses on. Her nostrils kept flaring and closing. Her lips were sealed 
tight. I got up to turn out the light. The change in atmosphere woke 
her. 

“Are you going to bed?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Goodnight.” 

I woke up to use the toilet in the middle of the night. It was 
occupied. I stood in the laundry room, looking in the mirror, watching 
my face in case it tried anything new. A woman I’d never seen stepped 
out of the bathroom, wearing a gauzy kimono. She looked at me and 
whispered a “good evening”. She went into Max’s room. How long had 
she been in there? Did Max call her after she sent Sihyang and I to 
bed, or had she been there all along? 

“IT saw a woman leaving the house earlier this morning,” 
Sihyang said just before noon, while she and I were on a train to 
Yokota Air Base to buy supplies for a Mexican dinner for Max and her 
mahjongg friends. 

“T saw her last night, when I went to the bathroom.” 

“Ts Max a lesbian?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe she is. Maybe she isn’t.” 

“That would be so cool if she was!” 

“,.. Sure.” 

“Or do you think that maybe she just has another bed in her 
room?” 
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“As far as I know there’s only one bed.” 

“Why would you know that?” 

“IT mean, I’ve seen in there when she opens the door 
sometimes.” 

“T bet that woman was sleeping in her bed with her.” 

“Maybe she has a futon she puts out on the floor for guests.” 

“T’m pretty sure they were sleeping in the same bed.” 

Sihyang was being a good sport about being taken to a US 
Military installation in West Tokyo during her detour to Japan in the 
middle of her vacation to Korea from the United States. She’d 
forgotten her passport, so they wouldn’t let her in at the gate. I’d 
wanted to have a slow day; instead, it was rushed and joyless. Sihyang 
had wanted to go bowling. She was really enthusiastic about it. I 
guess that meant I’d wanted to go bowling, too. She wasn’t mad or 
even slightly irritated when I emerged from the front gate with my 
grocery bags. She even helped me carry them. We sat on the glorified 
cement block called Higashi-Fussa Station in the crisp, dry, smooth, 
cold wind, sun just beginning its downward arc. 

“Maybe if you really want to have sex with Max it would be 
easier to just do the threesome! I think she’ll do the threesome if I’m 
there. I think if she’s a lesbian she probably likes me!” 

“T don’t want to have a threesome with you and Max.” 

“Why not!” 

The train back rattled so much I was glad I hadn’t bought eggs. 

Murasaki, Sakai, and Sakai’s chubby, androgynous bassist -- 
they called her “Sempai” -- came to the dinner that night. The living 
room was alive. Sihyang, Max, and Murasaki got along well. Sihyang 
had brought me a copy of Grand Theft Auto III for the PlayStation 2, 
and everyone -- even Max’s rotund, short-haired, husky-voiced 
mahjongg buddies -- joined in on the stealing of fictional ambulances 
and the laughing at the misfortune of fictional dead pedestrians. I 
made a giant pot of black bean soup and a huge plate of tortilla chips 
coated in cheese. Max had paid, so I’d bought the good stuff. None of 
that canned cheese -- | literally sprinkled a half a bag of the best 
shredded bagged cheese over a punch-bowl-sized plate of tortilla 
chips. I topped the beast with sour cream and guacamole, and 
sprinkled on jalapeno peppers and black olives and black beans. No 
one in the room except Sihyang and I had ever eaten sour cream or 
guacamole. Everyone, at some point, asked what the black bean soup 
was, and I told them it was black beans, and they asked what black 
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beans are made of. Murasaki and Max talked quietly behind the 
drawing desk while Sakai and Sihyang took sips of sake and Sempai 
kept killing fake people who hadn’t done anything to wrong any other 
fake people. Sempai and Sakai went home after saying goodbye a few 
too many times. Sihyang and I were cleaning up the table and 
washing the dishes, clacking and clocking earthenware pots and 
plates against the thick wood tables and countertops, our legs a 
moving obstacle course for the cats. Murasaki and Max were talking 
quietly about -- well, for a while, they were talking about how Max 
believed that even if they hadn’t met before, they are now two people 
who know each other. Eventually, as my eyes grew accustomed to the 
way the lack of just two human faces’ worth of reflective skin make 
the dim living room so much dimmer, Max was advising Murasaki to 
study abroad in New Zealand. The space between Murasaki’s eyes 
was sucking the whole of her face into the size of a pin, slowly, as she 
listened. I watched her casually, wondering how I’d let her back into 
my life. Maybe I had felt like I owed her something. She helped me 
get fired from my job. I’d helped her quit school. We were both a little 
more grown-up than we’d been when we had our first long, stilted, 
frigid talk. Only I had more hair. She had less. She rubbed her hand 
over and over the pencil-eraser-tall black hair atop her head-dome. 
There it was: two days after moving in with Max, I’d sent Murasaki a 
letter. She lived not five minutes’ bike ride down a garbage-filled, 
concrete-hexagon-walled canal over which the sun set all purply. 

I didn’t even know Murasaki was coming over the next day. She 
showed up when the house was still quiet, gray, humid, and frigid, 
before Max could wake up to do yoga, and definitely before I could 
wake up to make her an omelet. I woke up to the sound of Murasaki 
clearing her throat. She was standing at the foot of my bed with her 
snare drum backpack, glasses front-lit, glaring, hiding her eyes. I 
rolled over and sat up, shirtless. The chunky futon blanket didn’t slide 
down my torso: it stuck for a moment, then tumbled, revealing my ribs 
and paper-thin alabaster skin. 

“T suppose you and your ex-girlfriend here are finally over each 
other.” 

Sihyang snorted, rolled over, sat up. Her tight “INDIANA” T- 
shirt, her loose, tumbling boobs. I’m looking at this in my head right 
now, and it’s unmistakable: she had been wearing her glasses while 
sleeping. 

“Hi Murasaki! Ohayo good morning to you!” 
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“Good morning.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Max gave me a key. She said she was going to write me a letter 
of reference for that study abroad thing. I have to see my advisor 
today at noon. Did you and her have sex?” 

“No.” 

“Are you sure you didn’t have sex? Don’t people always forget if 
they’ve had sex or not?” 

“Only if they’d been drinking.” 

“And you don’t drink, yeah?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about her? She drank a bit, didn’t she? Maybe you had 
sex and she forgot, and her amnesia is contagious.” 

“What are you guys talking about?” 

“We’re not talking about anything.” 

“Wake up and make me breakfast, retard.” 

“Okay. I'll make you breakfast.” 

In the presence of any other two females in probably the whole 
world -- even ones I found patently unattractive -- I would have 
dawdled for a few minutes. In this case, I didn’t. I stood right up, 
topless, in boxer briefs and a raging hard-on. 

Three out of five translators to and from either language would 
have translated Sihyang and Murasaki’s Korean and Japanese 
reactions with the same English: “Oh, god, dude, what the hell, man?” 

In sweatpants and a “Number Girl” T-shirt, I joined Murasaki in 
the kitchen. She was already chopping onions, and sniffing. I joined 
her at the adjacent cutting board -- Max’s kitchen had three -- ripping 
skins off garlic. My immediate impulse was to get the task done as 
quickly as possible. 

“My dad wants to meet you for breakfast tomorrow.” 

I jammed my index fingernail into the garlic skin and clawed. 
The fingernail flipped back and then rebounded, rubber-like. 

“Ow!” 

“What did you do?” 

“T bent my fingernail.” 

“Try using a knife.” 

“T don’t want to cut myself.” 

“Anyway, tomorrow is Sunday. It’ll be, like, the only day my dad 
gets to take off all month. He wants to talk to you.” 

“What about?” 
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“Hell if I know. He’s probably going to apologize for getting you 
fired.” 

“You’re the one who should apologize for that.” 

“Hah. Maybe I will, someday.” 

“T won’t hold my breath.” 

“So what was it like, being fired? I don’t think we talked about 
it.” 

“We definitely didn’t talk about it.” 

“What was it like?” 

I shrugged. “I guess it felt the same as noticing your wallet’s 
gone.” 

“That’s a stupid way to put it. Give me some human details.” 

“Auman details’?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Oh. Well. They invited me up to the top floor of their office 
building. They told me I was fired. They told me they couldn’t tell me 
why I was fired.” 

“Oh, really? I wrote a really excellent letter to them. I thought 
they would read it to you. It had a couple little things in it I thought 
only you would get.” 

“Oh. Well, they didn’t read it.” 

“Did your roommates know you were fired?” 

“Well, yeah. Like, I don’t know. My one roommate -- the nicer 
one -- apologized to me. I think maybe the school had contacted them 
and they went along with whatever the school said.” 

“What about the fat roommate?” 

“Oh. He seemed to take it pretty well.” 

“What did he say to you? Did he say anything to you?” 

“Oh. Yeah. He did.” 

“What did he say?” 

I remembered the scene just before the door closed in my face. 

“He said...hesaid...” 

“What?” 

“Well, if I were to translate it into Japanese, it wouldn’t sound 
like much.” 

“Try.” 

“He said he’d see me in hell, and that I was a homosexual.” 

“Tell me the English.” 

“T don’t know. I can’t say two of the words in that sentence.” 

“What kind of stupid shit is that? Why can’t you say the words?” 
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“Because they’re just... words I just don’t say.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t like them.” 

“Can you at least write them?” 

I shrugged. “Yeah.” 

“Well, write them down.” 

Murasaki didn’t even rinse her hands off; she went straight into 
her backpack and produced a piece of “Disney’s Beauty and the 
Beast” stationery and a gel pen. 

I wrote: 


“See you in hell, faggot.” 


“Which of these are the words you don’t like?” 

I underlined “hell” and “faggot”. 

“What’s this second one?” 

“Tt’s a... really mean word for gay people.” 

“Oh. Okay.” 

“Gay people really don’t like it when you call them this.” 

“What about not-gay people?” 

“T guess they don’t like it, either.” 

“Gay people like it a lot less, then?” 

“Yeah.” 

Max slid into the living room; with a broad motion, she threw 
back the curtains. The Saitama sky was striped charcoal gray and 
yellow. The sun was pesky as a flashlight in the eye. Mount Fuji, today 
-- and for the next several weeks -- lay hidden behind tens of miles of 
mist. 

“Good morning, Max,” Murasaki said, sounding more like a 
young Japanese female human than I would ever hear her. 

Max went right into her yoga. 

“Are you going to do that letter for me today?” 

Max didn’t respond. 

“She... she’s kind of not here until she’s done her yoga.” 


The next morning, just after sunrise, Sihyang and I were getting 
ready to head out to the noodle house on the corner. Max had just 
finished her omelet. She was washing her hands. 

“Did you know udon noodles were actually invented in Korea?” 
Sihyang was asking me, as she tied her shoelaces. Shoelaces were 
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probably also invented in Korea. 

Max emerged into the hallway, fingertips pointed to the ceiling. 
She spoke my name. 

“Y-yeah?” 

“Please come into my drawing room for a moment, before you 
leave.” 

Max walked, robot-like, to her drawing table. She sat down, 
hands still vertical. I stood on the other side of the drawing table, 
technically still in the living room. 

“Please come over here -- behind my desk, please. Into the 
drawing room itself -- not the living room, which is understandably 
attached to the drawing room.” 

I came around to Max’s side of the drawing table. I’d only ever 
been back there once. It had been much brighter, the last time. It was 
dark brown and stone-colored in the early morning light. Shelves were 
packed with books. I felt like I was in a scholar’s room in a medieval 
castle. 

“T want to show you something.” 

“Okay.” 

Max carefully peeled her breakfast placemat from her drawing 
table. A complex hand of tarot cards lay meticulously positioned atop 
the table. 

“Do you see this?” 

“TT... see it, alright.” 

“This is not good news.” 

“What’s not good news?” 

“Well, it’s either not good news, or it’s bad news.” 

“Ts there a difference?” 

“In the tarot, the difference is like an ocean.” 

“What do the cards say?” I was preemptively ready to not 
believe them either way. 

“This is The Tower. This is The Fool. This is Death.” 

“Okay.” 

“Death means something is going to change completely. And the 
Tower means something is going to change suddenly.” The Tower 
card shows a tall stone structure being struck by a bolt of lightning. 
Max had illustrated the tarot cards herself. 

“Okay. So... is this thing that’s going to change completely 
going to be something that changes suddenly?” 

“Maybe. It’s hard to say. It’s possible that two things will 
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change -- one completely, and one suddenly. Or it’s possible that just 
one something is going to change both suddenly and completely. You 
need to be cautious to not confuse one for the other.” 

“Okay,” I said, hands in my jean pockets. “Well, I guess I’d 
better be going.” 

“No. I’m not finished.” 

“Oh. Sorry.” I almost added a “Ma’am.” 

“What I want to tell you is -- and you need to listen to me very 
carefully.” 

“What?” 

“Murasaki’s father, who you are meeting today, at the noodle 
shop?” 

“Yeah?” 

“He is a very powerful psychic. Be wary of his questions.” 

“Oh. Oh. Okay.” 


The air outside was the texture of cold glass; my face was bare 
feet. Sihyang rubbed her mittened hands together and chattered. The 
windows of the cavern-like noodle shop were soaking wet with the dry 
light of the morning. Everything looked like glass; glass looked like 
glass wrapped in glass. We went inside; it smelled of wood and thin 
noodle broth. A Japanese man with hair so black light was genuinely 
afraid of him stood up halfway, from across the vicious length of the 
restaurant. He gave a quarter-bow. Then he raised his hands ina 
miniature seig heil. 

“T think that’s him -- Murasaki’s father, the powerful psychic.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Let’s go say hi to him.” 

I greeted myself formally. Murasaki’s father bowed a little more 
deeply. He gestured to the table. It was set for four. He resumed 
drinking his tea. 

“My daughter isn’t here yet.” 

“Wow! This guy is, like, so attractive!” 

“What -- really? You think?” 

“He looks like Tony Leung! Don’t you think he looks like Tony 
Leung, star of such films as ‘In The Mood For Love’ and ‘Chungking 
Express’?” 

“He... he does, a little bit. He doesn’t have so much of the 
nose.” 

“He looks really young!” 
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“He does.” 

“And such a vibrant head of hair!” 

His hair looked like the world’s best terrible toupee. There’s not 
a chance it wasn’t real. It was the most certainly real hair I might 
have ever seen. 

“Tt’s a pretty healthy head, yeah.” 

“T want to touch it like so bad!” 

“You should just reach out and touch it.” 

“T am afraid I will fall into the love with this man if I touch his 
hair, man!” 

“That could be dangerous.” 

I studied the man’s browline as Sihyang began a silent tasting of 
her tea. His forehead was probably best measurable in paramecium- 
diameters. He could probably benefit from shaving it up a little bit. 
Maybe if he started doing that, though, people’d think he was going 
bald. He might get hassled at his job. He was an architect; he drew 
plans for people’s houses. “And not the cool houses,” Murasaki had 
said. “Just, like, the kind that real people buy.” If some people thought 
he was going bald, maybe they’d think that meant he wasn’t as in- 
touch with the modern mainstream home-buyers as some guy who 
wasn’t going bald. 

“Okay, can you actually ask him if I can touch his hair?” 

I laughed, in spite of everything, at the timing of the question. 

“Ts this .. . your girl-friend?” 

“Oh, no, she’s just my friend. We, uh, we used to--” 

I caught myself. If I were to finish that sentence, maybe he’d 
dislike me even more than he did already. 

“We’ve been friends for a long time. I have lots of friends who 
are girls. And it’s not because I’m gay. I’m not actually gay. I’m just 
saying that I am not-gay and yet still capable of having female 
friends.” 

“My daughter should .. . be here shortly.” He checked his 
watch. 

“Did you ask him?” 

“Ask him what?” 

“Tf I can touch his hair.” 

“T’m not going to ask him if you can touch his hair.” 

The waitress hassled us three times, and Murasaki’s father 
checked his watch six times, before Murasaki showed up. 

“Excuse my tardiness.” 
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Murasaki gave a little bow, and then sat down. 

Murasaki’s father pressed the remote control bell button. The 
waitress floated by. 

“We'll have two bowls of kake-udon, and they’ll have .. .” 

“T’ll have udon, please!” Sihyang said. 

“First of all, the waitress doesn’t speak English; second of all, 
this is an udon restaurant. They have like ninety types of udon.” 

“What kinds of udon?” 

“Look, they have udon with no stuff in it, or udon with a lot of 
stuff in it.” 

“T’ll have an udon with a lot of stuff in it.” 

“She’ll have a tanuki-udon; I'll have a gomadare-udon.” 

“Did you get the udon with not a lot of stuff in it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“That’s so typical of you.” 

“Yeah, that’s just me toa T.” 

“Did you tell him that he looks like Tony Leung? I wonder if he’s 
related to Tony Leung.” 

“He’s not related to Tony Leung.” 

“How do you know he’s not related to Tony Leung? He totally 
could be related to Tony Leung!” 

“T’m totally sure he’s not related to Tony Leung.” 

“Ask him if he’s related to Tony Leung!” 

“No.” 

“Please, please, please ask him if he’s related to Tony Leung!” 

“No. And let’s stop saying “Tony Leung’.” 

Three years after this, Tiger Woods would chip a golf ball onto 
the green on the final hole of the 2005 Masters. The ball would hover 
on the rim of the cup for a whole five seconds as the crowd “Ooh’ed. 
Then it would fall in. My and Sihyang’s silence, then, was like that, 
without the “Ooh” ing, and without the golf ball. 

“Who’s Tony Leung?” Murasaki asked. 

“He’s a Chinese actor.” 

“T’ve never heard of him,” Murasaki’s dad said, eyes narrowed, 
ignoring his daughter, as though she’d obviously invented this person, 
and hated that I was playing along with her invention. 

“Well, his girlfriend says you look like him.” 

“So this is your girlfriend?” 

“This is not my girlfriend.” 

“Didn’t you have sex yesterday?” 
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“We didn’t have sex yesterday.” 

“Well, you had sex in the past, and you’re sleeping in the same 
bed as her.” 

“That’s totally nothing.” 

Murasaki’s father’s complete lack of a quizzical expression 
stung. He looked directly through the center of my neck; he was 
imagining, and not very forcefully, what the booth-back looked like 
behind the center of my neck. 

“Ts this Tony Leung a good actor? Does my dad at least look like 
a good actor?” 

“T totally hear that you’re talking about Tony Leung.” 

“We are.” 

“Did you ask him if I can touch his hair yet?” 

“She wants to touch your hair,” Murasaki said. “Hey, my hair is 
basically the same texture as his. You can touch mine.” She took off 
her knit cap and pointed to her choppy inch and a half of hair. “You 
may touch,” she said, in English. 

“T don’t want to touch yours! I want to touch his! I’m not 
lesbian!” 

“T’m not lesbian .. .” the silence was immense as the center of 
Murasaki’s face pondered the pronunciation of the English word to 
come: “... either!” 

“T’m afraid my daughter is a lesbian.” 

“T’m not a lesbian, dad!” 

The udon arrived. We all ate in silence, if Murasaki’s vibrant 
chews qualified as “silence”. 

“She says she wants to go to New Zealand. Do you think this is a 
good idea?” 

“T don’t see how it’s a bad idea.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, I feel like I learned a thing or two about myself, coming 
to Japan.” 

“Maybe she should go.” 

“You'd be glad to be rid of me.” 

“We--we don’t want to be rid of you,” Murasaki’s father said, 
looking down. 

“Yeah you do. Hey, you know, he wants to be a writer. He’s 
writing all kinds of stuff about all kinds of stuff. He says he gets all his 
story ideas when he talks to people about stuff. You should talk to him 
about stuff. Like, talk to him about architecture.” 
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“Oh, you don’t have to--” 

“No, tell him that thing you were telling mom the other day. 
About newlywed couples.” 

“What thing about newlywed couples?” 

“About how like fifty percent of newlywed couples looking for an 
apartment to move in together ask for two equally sized master 
bedrooms.” 

“Oh, yes. That. Fifty percent of couples about to be married and 
planning to move together specifically request that their real estate 
agent find them an apartment, house, or condominium with two 
separate, equally sized master bedrooms.” 

“Tsn’t that nuts?” 

“It’s pretty nuts.” 

“Tell him the thing about how that’s becoming the standard 
apartment template.” 

“Well. Now more three- or four-bedroom apartments are being 
made with two master bedrooms than with one master bedroom.” 

“That’s pretty interesting.” 

“Isn’t it? It means people aren’t doing it anymore! I bet you in 
fifty years everyone is going to be genderless, like me.” 

Murasaki’s father looked deep into his noodles. 

“T really want to touch his hair! It, like, doesn’t even move!” 

“You are not touching his hair.” 

I hurried through the rest of my udon. Everyone was silent. I 
realized Murasaki’s dad was looking at me. His mouth opened. An airy 
sound appeared. 

“You... you’re really good at using chopsticks!” 

I motioned to the chopsticks in his right hand. 

“So are you.” 

On the way out, I bowed slightly to Murasaki’s father. Murasaki 
headbutted me in the stomach. Sihyang bowed to Murasaki’s father 
and then grabbed him in a huge hug. She was literally six inches taller 
than he was. He was just an inch taller than his own daughter. 

Her hand jumped right up on top of his head. It stayed atop his 
hair for a microsecond, then fell away. 

“He didn’t look so short sitting down,” Sihyang commented 
later. 

“T guess this is it, then,” I mumbled to Murasaki’s father. 

“Yes,” Murasaki’s father said. 

Murasaki and her father unchained their bicycles. Murasaki’s 
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dad removed a bicycle helmet from his backpack, and reprimanded 
his daughter about not wearing a helmet herself. 

“T’m going to go home,” Murasaki said. “I don’t think my dad 
hates you. Maybe I’ll come hang over at Max’s place later.” 

“Okay. See you then.” 

Murasaki and her dad rode off in the same direction, toward the 
canal and the lavender sky with the smoke-like clouds and the two- 
story houses standing nervously away from the rigid bike path and the 
roots of twisted trees. Murasaki stepped on the gas and really blasted 
off way out in front of her dad. 

Sihyang and I were alone in front of the noodle shop. Until a 
timely conversation topic arose, it might as well have been anywhere 
in the world, any time in history. 

“T kind of hoped he was going to say something like, ‘I formally 
approve of my daughter hanging out with you’.” 

“He seemed like the kind of guy who would say something like 
that. It’s a little disappointing that he didn’t!” 

“Well, maybe he’s going to tell her, once they get back home, 
that she can never contact me again.” 

“Oh man! Maybe he’ll do that.” 

“Nah. I don’t think he’ll do that.” 

That is what he did, actually. I didn’t know he had done that 
until about a year later. Every time I ever saw Murasaki, for the rest 
of her life, I didn’t know she’d told her parents she was at the library. 


Sihyang used my computer to check her Hotmail when we were 
back in Max’s house. I sat at the living room table; Max was watching 
“Amadeus” and eating apples and crackers, her eyes wide as 
headlights. She inserted apple wedges into her mouth without looking 
away from the screen. I glanced at her here and there. Eventually, I 
needed to eat something just to make some sound inside my head that 
could compete with the sound of her chewing, outside my head. 

“Oh my god!” Sihyang said, emerging into the hallway. 

“What?” 

“We need to leave right now! We need to find my unni! My unni 
is somewhere in Tokyo! I don’t know where she is, and she doesn’t 
know where she is! She might be lost!” 

“... What?” 

“Well, last month, when I was in Bloomington, Indiana and I told 
my unnilI would be in Tokyo at the end of the year, and she said she 
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would be in Seoul, and that she could come to Tokyo to visit me and 
maybe hang out with her boyfriend Fumi’s friend from college, and 
that she could come and hang out with me in Tokyo, too, and so I gave 
her your address -- the address your company gave you before the 
terrorist incident in New York City, which they call ‘Nine-Eleven’!” 

“Oh. Yeah. And?” 

“And she went to your house, today, to ring the doorbell!” 

“Oh. Oh man.” 

“She says no one answered the door! So she went to an internet 
cafe to email me. So I saw that email, and I just emailed her! And she 
Saw my email, and she emailed back! She says she doesn’t know 
where she is! She says she walked, and a Korean woman was selling 
kimchee outside the train station, and she asked the Korean woman 
the location of an internet cafe, and she had to get on the train to get 
there!” 

“So... Wwhat is she going to do?” 

“She’s going to leave the internet cafe! Then she’s going to go 
to the train station, and read the name of the station! I told her to 
write it down on a sheet of paper, and then go back to the internet 
cafe, and email me the name of the train station! Then we can go 
there and meet her!” 

“Why can’t you just tell her the name of the train station nearest 
to where we are?” 

“Because! She is not very good at public transit! She is afraid to 
ride alone!” 

“She found my apartment, didn’t she?” 

“Well, maybe she didn’t! You don’t live there, and no one 
answered the door, anyway!” 

“T guess you're right.” 

“Prepare yourself to leave! Once email arrives from my unni we 
are totally leaving this house.” 

“Okay.” 

Max had not wagered one comment during this entire 
conversation. She hadn’t even continued chewing her mouthful of 
apple. She swallowed with a silenced-pistol sound. 

“Sihyang’s friend is coming? Here?” 

“Well. Maybe for a little bit.” 

“She’s staying?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Maybe we should go out for dinner.” 
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“We could do that.” 

“There’s a restaurant close to here. They serve okonomiyaki.” 

“Yeah, we can go there.” 

“Korean people love okonomiyaki.” 

“Did you say okonomiyaki?” Sihyang said, sticking her head out 
of the door at the end of the hall. 

“Yes. We’re going to have okonomiyaki.” 

“T love okonomiyaki\” 


In fifteen minutes, we were outside, under a crayon-blue sky 
and a tangle of powerlines. The sky to the west, over the train station, 
was hazy and gray. Sihyang stared out the train window, somehow 
managing to fill the entire trip with new comments about the same 
urban cityscape as the last time we took the train. 

We were supposed to meet unni outside Musashi-Urawa Station. 
I went with Sihyang as far as the ticket gate. Sihyang stepped on 
through. She walked for ten seconds before noticing I hadn’t followed 
her. She ran back. 

“What the hell, man?” 

“T’ll wait here.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I can save on buying a train ticket back.” 

“You are so stingy, man!” 

“T’ll be right here.” 

“Whatever!” 

Sihayng didn’t show up for twenty minutes. More than a few 
train station employees looked at me and made mental notes. 
Hundreds of people a day at that very station must do what I was 
doing. In all my years in Tokyo, I’d never get in trouble for it. What 
were they going to say, anyway? How did they know I hadn’t been on 
the train yet? Maybe I’d bought a ticket at another entrance, and then 
come to this one, to wait for someone I was supposed to meet. 

Several years later, I’d have a small accident at this train 
station. I’d fall down the stairs. I’d break my big toe and tear apart my 
hands and knees. Whenever I think of the words “Musashi-Urawa”, I 
remember that accident and waiting for Sihyang, like they were the 
same day. (My filing system, thus, is a little buggy, as I have slipped 
through youth and adolescence and into adulthood. (More on that 
(much) later.) 

Twenty minutes turned to forty-five. Sihyang and unni had 
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probably met and started talking, and lost track of time. Unni’s 
English name was Alicia. I never learned her Korean name. If I had to 
guess, her last name was either Kim or Lee. Alicia and Sihyang had 
gone to the same high school in Los Angeles. Alicia was a fine artist. 
She was a year older than Sihyang. She graduated and went to Cal 
Arts; Sihyang had stayed friends with her for a year before going to 
Indiana University Music School. My first year with Sihyang, she and I 
had gone to Los Angeles to stay at Alicia’s apartment, which she 
shared with her anorexic Japanese boyfriend Fumi. Everywhere I 
wanted to go in Los Angeles -- Hollywood, for example -- Alicia had 
immediately dismissed, cigarette dangling from her lower lip, as “So 
fucking boring, man”. She spoke the four words as though they were 
one. 

The most lingering impression of that entire trip was the vision 
of Alicia shaving and chopping carrots in the kitchen, smoking a 
cigarette, then squatting on the floor in front of her pet rabbit’s cage, 
platform heels flat on the carpet, using the edge of a knife to knock 
the vegetables onto the floor of the cage, as her boyfriend sat silent, 
overbitten, breathing in and out as a cigarette flamed in the corner of 
his mouth, right index finger clicking a mouse in the name of 
constructing dozens of tanks in Starcraft. 

It was their shared love of Starcraft -- and of smoking -- that had 
kept them together. Fumi barely spoke any English, and no Korean. 
He had majored in music theory and Portuguese, years ago. He was 
maybe thirty, and knee-deep in composing what he claimed would be 
the first modern opera in Portuguese which was written by a Japanese 
person. He was also a dabbler in HTML, and attempting to build a 
website template that B2Bs could use for a decade to come. It didn’t 
end up making him a billionaire. I only ever had three short 
conversations with him, in stilted, fuzzy English, and I have just 
recorded every detail (except one) he gave me about himself or 
anything. 

When Alicia’s rabbit had stopped moving, one night, she 
demanded to be driven to Glendale to an all-night veterinary clinic. 

“Rabbit dead, man,” Fumi said. 

Alicia pressed her index finger to some gray area between the 
rabbit’s head and tail. “Heart still beating, fool!” 

Fumi spoke again: “Heart not beating, soon.” 

Alicia called him a “Homo son of a bitch”. 

Fumi said, once more, “Rabbit dead, man.” 
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Alicia threw the phone book at his face. It made a terrible sound 
-- like a silenced, sawn-off shotgun. She called him a “Homo bastard 
lungfuck,” a combination of words I can’t ever forget. It called up the 
image of a textbook diagram of the circulatory system, and the 
imagination of a penis crawling down a trachea. 

Sihyang agreed to go with her to Glendale. They came back 
sixteen hours later. Fumi slept in the bedroom most of the time. I 
stayed awake, watching “Son of Godzilla” on VHS, sitting on Fumi and 
Alicia’s sofa bed, keeping my distance from a mammoth stuffed Totoro 
coated in enough cat hair to look like a cinnamon donut in the right 
light. They didn’t even have a cat. Alicia was obsessed with Godzilla; 
her latest “sculpture” was a rubber Godzilla toy spray-painted silver, 
caged in tenuous bends of lead pipes. 

In the morning, Fumi came into the kitchen, mixed a bloody 
Mary, and returned to Starcraft. 

“You know,” he said, at one point, “I’m not really gay.” 

“Oh?” I said. 

“IT... thought I was, a long time ago.” 

Alicia came back in a few hours, looking hung-over. Sihyang 
looked like a zombie. They’d spent the night in the police station. 
What had happened was she’d surrendered the still rabbit to the 
veternarian, waited an hour, and then lost her mind when the 
veternarian returned with the animal’s ashes in a small plastic 
container like you’d use to keep a roll of film. At the stop light ata 
freeway on-ramp on the way home, another driver had rear-ended 
Fumi’s car. Alicia got out, in a rage, and slapped the other driver in 
the neck. Her fingernails had drawn blood, and that could technically 
qualify as assault. The cops showed up; Alicia had a history of terse, 
weird violence. She spent a couple of hours sorting out paperwork. I’d 
hear, a year later, that she ended up paying the other driver, even 
though it’d been his fault, and he’d had a little bit to drink. The next 
day, we went to Laguna Beach; as the sun set over the ocean, Alicia 
girly-pitched the little film-canister of rabbit ashes into the purple 
ocean. She put her head on Fumi’s shoulder, and maybe cried a little 
bit. Sihyang and I stood a hundred feet back, not wanting to get sand 
in our socks or shoes. “You should walk by the ocean,” Alicia said. 
“It’s good for, maybe, your soul.” She and Fumi were 100% 
completely fine with one another again. Maybe Sihyang and I should 
have walked in the ocean. I’d get the impression, years later, that only 
twice in your life are you offered a chance to just throw possibilities 
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away and be happy with what you already have -- to make what you 
already have, at least, something you will have forever. Maybe that 
was one of those times. 

Alicia was a wreck -- way worse than the morning of the rabbit -- 
when she showed up at Musashi-Urawa Station. She had on a huge 
pair of Gucci sunglasses, a preposterous fur coat, and a chic little one- 
piece dress with a black and white pattern that more than slightly 
resembled a cow. Maybe it was supposed to look like something else. 
Alicia had one of those mouths that’s tiny, like a raspberry, when it’s 
closed, and huge like a knife wound when she’s talking. I had known it 
to be huge most of the time; that day, it was small most of the time. 
Her hair was down to the middle of her back; she must have been 
growing it out since the summer of the rabbit thing. 

“Unni wants to sleep. She just wants to go to sleep. Can she 
sleep in your bed, at Max’s house?” 

“Oh. Man. I guess she can.” 

“Let unni sit between us on the train,” Sihyang said. Alicia sat 
between us, eyes hidden, bobbling, falling over onto Sihyang’s 
shoulder and then onto mine. At one point, when Sihyang was leaning 
forward, Alicia’s head fell behind Sihyang’s. Sihyang leaned over to 
stage-whisper in my ear: 

“T am going to tell you all about this situation later, when we 
can be alone!” 

“... Okay.” 

In an hour, we had dumped Alicia onto my futon. We took off her 
sunglasses. A deep notch was dug between her eyes, where her entire 
face yearned to collapse. She was asleep, and she was concentrating 
really hard to stay that way. Once on her back, she had begun to 
snore. Her snores kicked up the frond of a fern that hung just inches 
above her face. Sihyang left the room. I remained for a second, in 
vague awe of this person that I had thought had left my life forever, 
years ago. 

I spent the afternoon inking some pages. Inking was neither as 
technically easy nor as emotionally draining as I had always thought it 
would be. It felt like work, mostly. That’s all I have to say about that. 

At one point, Max clacked her side of the drawing table down. 
Sihyang paused her videogame immediately. 

“Are we going to go have okonomiyaki now?” Sihyang asked 
Max. 

Max arose without moving her arms. 
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“T was going to use the toilet, wash my hands, and then, upon 
emerging from the toilet, I was going to ask you if you would like to 
go have okonomiyaki.” 

“Oh, yay! You should do that, then.” 

“You are quite a special girl,” Max said to Sihyang. She shot me 
a look. 

“What?” 

Max looked away. Sihyang un-paused her game of Grand Theft 
Auto III. In a minute, Max was back. 

“What is this game? You steal cars and kill innocent people?” 

“Tt has a story,” I said, in the game’s defense. 

“T don’t see a story.” 

“That’s because no one wants to play the story.” 

“Hmm. Sihyang, would your friend like to have okonomiyaki 
with us?” 

“T can ask her!” 

Sihyang came back into the living room while Max’s hands were 
still air-drying vertically. 

“T don’t think she’s going to wake up! Let’s just leave her here.” 

Our voyage to the okonomiyaki shop on the corner was only the 
third time I had seen Max outside her own house. The first was the 
English lesson where we’d met one another. The second was that 
morning on the bench in the park nearest my school. As she had then, 
she dressed in such a manner as to make just about anyone suspicious 
that she was in reality a collection of four midgets standing on one 
another’s shoulders. Her coat buckled all the way down to her ankles, 
her sunglasses were the size and profile of flight goggles, and her 
kangaroo leather hat flopped and wobbled so much it gave you the 
impression the rest of her was wobbling, too. Three minutes down the 
road, inside the dingy, filthy okonomiyaki shop, she removed the hat, 
then her gloves, then her coat, and I was genuinely surprised to not 
see three midgets somersault out. 

Max insisted that we order monja-yaki, not okonomiyaki. At the 
time, I didn’t know the difference. The difference was that 
okonomiyaki is like a Japanese pancake-pizza thing, where you choose 
toppings and let it solidify right there on the grill in front of your eyes. 
It’s a mainstream form of entertainment in addition to a cuisine: it’s 
like bowling combined with nachos. Monja-yaki is like the indie-rock 
equivalent: namely, it doesn’t solidify. Some connoisseurs argue that 
the pancakey-ness of okonomiyaki intrudes on the essential flavors of 
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the ingredients. In other words, monja-yaki looks like someone ate a 
salad, drank a beer, and then threw up on a griddle. And it’s piping 
hot. Sihyang didn’t complain. I didn’t complain, either. The monja-yaki 
was vegetarian, anyway. You had to scrape it off the side of the grill 
with a little Hitler-mustache-wide spatula-thing. It was a chore to eat. 
It was pretty bland. Max ate in total silence. I could feel her staring at 
Sihyang or myself intermittently. 

“So, like, unni. You remember how she was being kind of bitchy 
that summer her rabbit died? I told you it was because she found out 
her boyfriend was still talking to his ex-girlfriend, right?” 

“Yeah. I remember that.” 

“And I told you that she found out her boyfriend was still talking 
to his ex-girlfriend because she found out his email password by 
watching his fingers on the keyboard, right?” 

“Yeah, you told me that. I remember it was also Alicia who told 
you how to check Temporary Internet Files.” She’d once screamed at 
me for a solid half-hour for looking at porn. I told her I was only 
looking at it for research purposes, that I hadn’t been masturbating, 
or anything. She definitely didn’t believe me. 

“His password was a Starcraft reference!” 

“Yeah. You mentioned that, too.” 

“Oh, well, anyway! It turned out! That the ex-girlfriend of his 
that he had still be talking to, in Japan, was not a girl! It was a guy!” 

“Yeah. You... told me about this. Like a year after it 
happened.” 

“Oh. I thought maybe you didn’t remember!” 

“Well, I kind of did. I mean, I don’t think about it every day, 
though now that you mention it, I remember.” 

“Whatever! Anyway, next is the next part! Right now -- well, 
until today -- Alicia was staying with her boyfriend’s friend here in 
Tokyo, right?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, she realized, just last night, that this ‘friend’ of Fumi’s 
that she is staying with is actually his gay friend!” 

“... You mean, like, he’s the ‘ex-girlfriend’?” 

“No, no, just that he’s gay and also Fumi’s friend. Since Fumi 
was gay for a little bit, a long time ago, maybe -- she thinks -- this guy 
is someone he was gay with!” 

“Oh.” 

“So she really loves him, you know! She could not stand the 
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thought of this guy she was staying with and her precious boyfriend 
having maybe touched each other’s penises a long time ago! So she 
was dazed and confused, and had to leave there as soon as possible!” 

“That ... sounds like something she would do.” 

Max had removed her wallet from her messenger bag and was 
counting out exact change. 

“T need fourteen yen,” Max said, quietly. “Quickly, summon 
together fourteen yen.” 

“You don’t tip in Japan, right?” Sihyang asked. 

“Right.” 

“T bet they stole that from Korea!” 


Alicia was still corpse-asleep against one of the two walls of my 
tiny bedroom. 

Sihyang and Max had gone to the supermarket. I stood alone in 
the too-warm, wood-colored living room, feeling my eyes grow tired. 
Alicia emerged silently, at one point as I stood in the middle of the 
living room floor. I wonder what it looked, to her, like I was doing. 

“You didn’t eat my ramyun, did you?” 

“Your what?” 

“My ramyun! In Japan you call it ramen. They stole it from 
Korea!” 

“You have ramen?” 

“In a plastic bag! I bought it at a Korean supermarket!” 

“Man, I don’t know. I don’t remember you carrying it.” 
“Sihyang put it into her bag!” 

“Well, man, I don’t know. Look for it.” 

“Fuck you. You look for it. Asshole.” 

I dug around a bit in the kitchen. Aha -- on top of the microwave 
was a bag of Korean groceries: a big bag of Nong Shim brand onion 
ring snacks and two bowls of Nong Shim kimchee ramen. 

I opened the bedroom door, letting the hallway light into the 
room. “Hey, I found your stuff.” 

Alicia was already back on the futon, asleep again. She woke up. 
“Close the fucking door!” 

I closed the door. I put Alicia’s grocery bag away. I sat at the 
dining room table and put my head in my hands. I waited a while for 
something to happen. One cat made some noises over by the front 
door. The other cat came over and made some different noises right 
next to me. I thought about everything that had happened in the past 
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eight months. I didn’t feel too good about any of it. I poured myself a 
glass of filtered water and drank it at the table, still thinking. 

Sihyang and Max came home after a bit. Max poured two 
brandies. She did two tarot readings for Sihyang. I didn’t know you 
were allowed to do two readings in a row for one person. Neither of 
them were too coherent. I looked over some pages of the manuscript I 
was writing. None of it was any good. I knew as sure as I was sitting 
there that I would finish that thing. I also knew that I would never 
show it to anyone. Something crucial was missing from my writing. 
Max would later tell me that I was too close to everything I was 
writing, that I needed to either write things as different from my own 
life as possible, or else step back and “let the world happen”. I liked 
that combination of words. Maybe my liking of those words was half- 
cynical and coy. For example: I didn’t even really know what she 
meant. I wouldn’t, for a while. 

Before long, feeling a little dehydrated, I was asleep against the 
wall in my little bedroom. Alicia’s back was turned, her face to the 
other wall. I rolled over onto my back. Sihyang came in, and took one 
look at me staring at her. “Are you awake or asleep?” I suppose it’s a 
little unfair of me to hate that question as much as I hate being asked 
if I have the hiccups, when I clearly have the hiccups. In the case of 
hiccups, it should be obvious to the person asking that I have the 
hiccups. In the case of me being asleep or not -- well, I do sleep with 
my eyes open. Maybe I really was asleep. Well, I didn’t say anything to 
her. She just took her shirt and her pants and her panties off, and 
threw on her knee-length lavender nightgown-thing. She carefully 
folded her shirt, jeans, and panties, and put them into the big 
compartment of her suitcase. She got into the bed and wormed her 
way under the futon blanket between me and Alicia. She rolled over 
so she was borderline big-spooning Alicia. Man, knowing that she 
wasn’t wearing any panties, and that her vagina was only inches from 
my penis, really turned me on. I played up the maybe-I’m-asleep 
angle, and rolled over on my side so I was facing her. She swung her 
hand back and put it on my hip. Well, in a couple of frigid minutes, my 
penis was inside her vagina. At the risk of sounding gratuitous, I have 
to say I can’t remember ever penetrating a wetter vagina. It was 
almost scary. For a microsecond, I was like, “Maybe something’s 
wrong with her.” “Maybe she’s sick.” “Maybe she’s going to die.” She 
kept breathing all raggedly out her mouth. “Hey, come on, shh.” 
“Don’t shush me while you are fucking me, skinny boy.” We continued 
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with the glacier-speed intercourse. Eventually, she started giving off 
these lung-dredging low moans. “Hey, keep quiet.” “I can’t help it! I 
am so turned on right now.” She was rubbing herself with her fingers. 
I remembered Alicia questioning me about having eaten her ramen. 
She had been dead asleep again seconds later. Maybe she’d just been 
sleepwalking? She’s probably sleeping the sleep of the dead. I started 
really giving it to Sihyang. I squeezed my right arm under her torso 
and was really vigorously embracing her from behind. I played this 
whole scenario over and over again in my head, for a couple years, 
whenever I wanted to masturbate and circumstances dictated I have it 
over with very quickly. Soon Sihyang was offering a half-erotic 
“Hawwr” sound, halfway between complimenting a stranger’s puppy 
and being punched in the breadbasket. Alicia awoke. She sniffed the 
air a couple of times. Sihyang had mentioned she’d been coming down 
with a cold. Sihyang and I went silent. Alicia shifted her arm, touched 
the back of her head, scratched a bit. She sniffed again. 

This is where Sihyang did something I could not comprehend. 
She reached her hand out and rested it on Alicia’s left shoulder. “Hey, 
maybe you, uhh--.” Somehow, despite my mental protest, I was still 
thrusting. I watched as Sihyang’s fingers dug into Alicia’s 
marshmallow-like shoulder skin. I had to jerk Sihyang’s head around 
backward and tongue-kiss her passionately, violently, just to keep her 
from moaning any louder. Just when I put my left hand atop Sihyang’s 
hand in an attempt to wrench it away from Alicia, Alicia awoke with a 
start, rolled onto her back, and -- I can only imagine the looks on 
Sihyang’s and my faces. We probably had the same look, of 
simultaneous sexual pleasure and of having just been caught with our 
hands in the proverbial cookie jar. Alicia’s gaze shot away, ninety 
degrees to the right. She sat up with a start. She touched all ten of 
her fingertips to her forehead. She uttered some surprised Korean 
two-syllable word. Hardly touching her hands to the futon, she was on 
her feet in an instant, and in the hallway in another instant. She 
hadn’t closed the door. She went into the bathroom. She closed the 
bathroom door. She opened the bathroom door. She crossed the hall. 
She closed the bedroom door. She went back into the bathroom. She 
closed the bathroom door. The bathroom door, the vacuum of the 
hallway, and the bedroom door dampened her sobs. My erection was 
approaching a state of emergency. I rolled Sihyang over onto her 
stomach and got up with my feet flat on the futon. This is the position 
I inwardly refer to as “pulling the trigger” -- it’s the exact opposite of 
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the mental exercise wherein I try to list inconsequential things, like all 
of the playable characters in all of the different editions of Super 
Mario Kart (Mario, Luigi, Princess, Yoshi, Toad, Koopa Troopa, 
Bowser, and Donkey Kong Jr. in Super Mario Kart for Super Nintendo, 
et cetera), in order to delay climax. I had ejaculated before Alicia 
could flush the toilet. I quickly slid back under the blanket and rolled 
over facing the wall. Alicia came in, stood at the foot of the futon. 

“You fucking people are fucking sick people. You are fucking 
sick people and you are both going to go to the hell.” 

“Unni...” Sihyang tried to speak Korean. Alicia cut her off. 

“You are going to go to the hell, and you are going to fornicate 
with the devil himself as your audience for eternity. It will be very hot! 
You will sweat so much and you will be so thirsty, while you are 
fucking! No one and no-thing will ever forget this! You are sick 
people! I am going to leave from here right now. I have nothing else 
to say to you.” 

Alicia went into the living room to cry some more. The cats were 
perched on the entryway step, gargling and hollering toward the 
closed door in the darkness. Sihyang sat in the middle of the futon, 
her knees pulled up to her chest. “I think she’s really mad.” She 
looked so beautiful there, in the moonlight, with her hair down, her 
glasses on, her boobs stretching the T-shirt fabric of her otherwise 
loose nightgown-thing. I had never been so turned on by anything. 
She laid back down, rolled onto her side, looked me in the eye, and 
smiled, her mouth an obtuse triangle. Looking at her made me feel 
awful and terrific. 

“That was the best sexual intercourse I have ever had! I want to 
do it again with you as soon as possible!” 

“Well, you’re in luck, because that would be right now.” 

We did it again. It was even better the second time. It certainly 
went faster. It was much more ferocious. She had one of those miracle 
orgasms. Mine felt like an iron fist had reached up into my pee-hole 
and pulled out a softball coated in feathers. She was back on her side, 
looking me in the eye, hair falling all over the pillow, triangle-mouthed 
and smiling again, inside ten minutes. 

“T now know for sure that you love me. If you didn’t love me, you 
would be satisfied with having conquered me once, long ago. You 
wouldn’t need me again, anymore. I know you are in love with me 
because your boner was like so huge, man! I could feel you 
earthquaking inside me.” 
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“Oh. Oh.” I didn’t know what to say. I’m never good at replying 
to such compliments. 

We were silent for a moment, our breath misty beneath the 
ferns. We could hear the sound of soft conversation from the living 
room. Max and Alicia were talking. I couldn’t make out a word. They 
must have been in the drawing room. The conversation quieted. Max 
slid down the hall in her slippers. She opened her bedroom door. 
Sihyang and I were both pretending to be asleep. She closed the door 
and returned to her room. Alicia was on the phone, speaking quiet 
Korean. 

By morning, Alicia was gone. Max didn’t mention what they’d 
talked about. 

“T think she went back to Korea,” Sihyang said, eating Alicia’s 
onion ring snacks. “She wasn’t liking Japan very much.” 

I inked eight whole pages that morning and afternoon. I put 
some rice in the cooker. I made a big wok full of fried rice. Max 
watched “Amadeus” again, drinking from a big hefty brandy snifter. 

“Why don’t you and Sihyang go out? I feel like being alone for a 
bit. Just leave the dinner in the kitchen.” 

Max had never asked me to leave before. I was so startled by 
the request that I immediately reached for the Saran Wrap. I covered 
the big bowl of fried rice. Sihyang was still wrestling with her hoodie 
when we stumbled out the front door. She tied her shoes while we 
waited for the elevator. 

“Is she pissed at us?” 

“T don’t know.” 

We went to see the latest Studio Ghibli film, “Spirited Away”, at 
the theater connected to the department store that housed my until- 
recently place of employment. We ate the largest size of popcorn. 
Sihyang was offended that they didn’t offer free refills on popcorn. 
However, she was pleased that her Indiana University student ID card 
had qualified us both for a student discount. 

In the lobby on the way out, I saw Mayumi Yoshida -- the girl I’d 
taught how to spell her name in Russian. She was wearing a big 
camel-colored pea coat. She had a new haircut -- with bangs -- and 
wore glittery eyeshadow. She slid up to me as though on casters. 

“Hello! You are not teaching English lately!” 

“Oh. No. I’m not. 1... quit.” 

“T think... maybe... he quit.” 

“Well, that’s what I did.” 
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She spoke Japanese: “Do you speak Japanese?” 

“Yeah, I kinda do, lately.” 

“Oh, wow. You really do. I thought you did! You said you 
listened to Japanese music, so I thought, maybe you speak Japanese. 
Wow. Uhh, is this your girlfriend?” She gestured at Sihyang. She was 
already wearing a glove on just her right hand. 

“No. She... she’s just my friend, from America.” 

“Oh. She’s just visiting?” 

“Yeah. She’s only here for a couple more days.” 

“Oh. Cool. So what are you doing now, since you’re not teaching 
English?” 

“T’m doing ink for a manga artist.” 

“Oh, wow!” 

“Tt’s not that exciting.” 

“T really wish would have known you were quitting. I would have 
asked for your number, or something. Do you want to, like, maybe go 
out with me? Like, to dinner, or something.” 

“Oh. Yeah. Sure, I can do that. I don’t have a phone number, 
though.” 

“Do you have email?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Tell me your email address.” She’d produced a little notebook, 
and a pen. 

I looked at Sihyang out of the corner of my eye. Her arms were 
crossed. She was wearing that same hoodie she’d been wearing for 
the whole last year we’d gone out. She’d always said she’d wear it for 
the rest of her life because it was a present from me. I hope for 
everyone’s sake she didn’t do that. 

I spoke my email address, very careful to enunciate each 
syllable in the most exaggerated Japanese-like manner as possible. 
Ultimately, it was impossible to keep Sihyang from understanding 
what was going on. 

Two microseconds after Mayumi Yoshida said goodbye, Sihyang 
slapped me viciously on the shoulder. 

“That girl so totally wants to have sex with you, man.” 

“Oh. I don’t know. Maybe she does.” 

“Are you going to have sex with her?” 

I looked into the future: “I don’t think so.” I was right. 

“Good.” 

When we got home, Max was either asleep or invisible. Sihyang 
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went into the bedroom to lie down. I turned a light on in the kitchen 
and went about washing the dishes. She’d eaten all of the fried rice. 
I’d prepared it as a meal for three. I figured she’d had help. It took 
two whole minutes for it to register: she’d used two plates -- and one 
of them was smeared with ketchup. Max never used ketchup. She 
avoided condiments. She liked to taste “only the natural essence” of 
her food. 

I went into the bedroom. It was easily ten degrees Celsius 
colder than the living room. I got in under the thick blanket. I faced 
away from Sihyang in the futon. She rolled over and spooned me. Her 
hand unceremoniously leaped toward my crotch, under my boxers’ 
waistband. I had a vision, then, of the night before: the way I’d 
finished inside her, my feet flat on the floor. I had really wanted it to 
never happen again. It was such a perfect memory. I knew while it 
was happening that I would wear a snapshot of that moment in a 
figurative locket around my neck for the rest of my life. Maybe that’s 
the very definition of a warm memory: “remembering” starts while it’s 
still “happening”. I didn’t want to do it with her again. I could see 
what it would be like: or maybe I was asleep, and dreaming, and 
reality was seeping through the dream, because eventually I became 
completely aware that she really was there, grinding on top of me, her 
breasts making these unearthly sounds. So heavy and pendulous, no 
matter how ferocious her grinding, they only dryly slapped her fleshy 
ribs once per twelve to fourteen hip rotations. Eventually, her feet 
were flat and her hips were floating in zero gravity. I thought about 
Mario Kart 64, trying to remember the names of all the tracks. I didn’t 
want to ejaculate, and why not? The air wet and humid like Coke-can 
sweat, the ferns absorbing our breath and breathing their own, the 
neatly arranged books on the shelf inches from my head -- me 
remembering them, without looking, to delay ejaculation: the entire 
works of Kurt Vonnegut, in Japanese, Katsuhiro Otomo’s Akira, in 
Japanese, signed by the author -- this naked brick house of a girl, 
sweating and breathing above me. Maybe this was heaven; maybe this 
was everything. Oh my god, I loved her, and I still do, though “her” 
isn’t the same thing now as it was then. Then, it was her just as she 
was; She’ll never be just as she was, and I’ll never be just as I was. 
This would be the last time we ever touched one another that way. 
“You can come out inside me if you want,” she whispered, a sweet, 
toothy edge to her voice. “I’m pregnant.” “Pregnant with...who.. 
As I said before, I’m not good at putting together sentences in ieee: 
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situations. I ejaculated. 

Ten minutes passed in half-frigid, groin-soaked silence. Sihyang 
was sitting on top of the folded over futon blanket. I really wished 
she’d get back under it. 

“Why are you still here? Why didn’t you just go back to America 
after you got fired?” 

“T quit my job. I didn’t get fired.” 

“You said you got fired.” 

“T got fired after I quit.” 

“Whatever, man. Why didn’t you come back?” 

“T didn’t want to. I wanted to stay here a while longer.” 

“What do you want here? What’s here for you?” 

“T don’t know. I want to figure that out.” 

“Whatever, man. You always talk like that. What about your 
Princess Jasmine? Why don’t you go back to her? Does she hate you?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe she does.” 

“You know, any time a girl dates a guy who broke up with 
another girl to be with her, she already hates the guy a little bit! I 
read so in Cosmopolitan magazine!” 

“Shh. Keep your voice down.” 

“Don’t shush me! You just don’t like hearing the truth.” 

“No, I just don’t want Max to wake up.” 

“Whatever, man. So, your Princess Jasmine hates you! Why 
don’t you come back to Indiana? You can come to Bloomington, and 
we can have sexual sexy sex every day, and you can get a job! You can 
be a teacher’s assistant for Chinese! And you’re going to go to the law 
school anyway. You can just go to the law school and become a 
lawyer, and then become the politician, and then the president! And 
I’ll be the first lady.” 

“T don’t want to be president.” 

“You liar! Every American boy wants to the be the president. 
That’s the American Dream. They call it that.” 

“T don’t want to be the president of anything.” 

“T thought you like America!” 

“T never said I liked America.” 

“If you are not pleased with your America Experience please see 
an America representative!” 

“T never said I didn’t like America, either.” 

“So you become the president and you change it! You turn it 
into a country you do like.” 
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“T mean, why would you think I would want to be the president? 
I would never want to be the president. I never said I wanted to be the 
president. If you think I want to be the president . . . do you really 
know me?” 

“You just don’t want me to be the first lady.” 

I scoffed. “Look, you’re the one who made up the thing about me 
becoming president. I never said I wanted to be president.” 

“You’re such a jerk.” 

“T know.” 

“You didn’t even look at me tonight when that Japanese ho was 
talking to you.” 

“She’s not a ho.” 

“You defend her!” 

“Well, I’m not defending her so much as I’m saying you’re being 
unfair and you don’t know her.” 

“Telling me ‘you don’t know her’ is the same as defending her, 
man! ‘You don’t know her’ is the most defending-her thing you can 
say!” 

“Look, why are we talking about this?” 

“T don’t know, man! You make me crazy, is why 

“Well, you’re making us both crazy.” 

“You need to be crazy! You could use some crazy-making.” 

“T don’t want to be crazy.” 

“You don’t know what it means to be crazy.” 

“I’m going to go get a glass of water.” 

I got up. I put on my pants. I put on my shirt. I entered the 
hallway. The cats had been sitting silently in the bathroom doorway, 
directly across the hall. They each took one step forward, yellow eyes 
glinting, and stopped and stood again, watching me. The cold 
humidity, and the plates of charcoal set atop every flat surface, had 
sucked the scent out of everything. The tangy smell of Sihyang on my 
genital region expanded to fill the entire apartment for a few 
moments. I went into the kitchen. I poured a glass of water. I stood 
there drinking it with one hand on the counter like a real jerk. The 
cats walked out in single-file. They stopped side by side in the middle 
of the living room. They looked up at me. Their eyes glinted. I drank 
the glass of water until it was finished. I clacked it down on the 
counter, got the pitcher out of the refrigerator, and poured another. 
The cats kept watching. I took the first sip, and let it leak into my 
stomach. 
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I thought about the first night I’d talked to Murasaki. We were 
sitting on top of some elevated concrete rectangular prism with 
nozzles and faucets all over its front outside Fujimino Station, 
watching trains slide in and out and people exit the station, some 
turning left, some turning right, the sky an unforgiving black, the 
wind an icy, thick whip. While we talked, Murasaki, still in her 
schoolgirl uniform, repeatedly rotated her legs so that her toes 
touched. Her ankles and her knees were flat against the cold 
concrete. While we were talking, and she was doing this, and I 
watched her doing this, a man stumbled out of the station, swirly. He 
ducked into a phone booth and stood there, motionless, for maybe a 
minute. While Murasaki and I went on talking, the man picked up the 
phone, dropped in some money, and began to speak in a very low 
voice: he said he was drunk. He said please, come get me. Come pick 
me up. Murasaki asked me if I believed in God. I looked up from her 
stubbly knees to her eyes; Saliva reflected the train station sign in the 
corners of her mouth. Her eyeglass lenses mirrored the electric light. 
I told her that maybe I believed in something, though I wasn’t sure 
what. She said she was double-jointed. “I wonder what kind of God 
would bother with such a detail,” she said. I said, “Maybe God was 
bored when he made you. So he got creative.” “God doesn’t get 
bored,” she said. I told her, “Maybe you’re right. Though I’m pretty 
sure he has some days that are busier than others.” The drunk guy 
hung up the telephone. He touched his forehead to the phone booth 
window. He was quiet for a minute. So were we. Murasaki and I 
stared at his back. “What kind of day do you think God was having 
when he made that guy there?” “Oh,” I said, “God was most likely 
very, very busy when he made that guy.” Murasaki laughed hard. She 
pounded her chubby fist down onto my knee. 

“You are so totally the coolest person I have ever met,” she said, 
much later, in one of the last letters she’d ever send me. “When you 
said ‘God was busy when he made that guy,’ I knew you knew what 
was up. You were so cool; I wished I was you. I wanted to be like you, 
and say things like that in languages I hadn’t even ever tried to speak 
until like a few weeks earlier. I knew that you could teach me how to 
open myself up, how to be a real person, how to put all these pieces of 
one person inside me together. Let me tell you about the day I met all 
four of these people inside me.” She then told me about Sakai-san’s 
cat: when she had first met Sakai-san and they had first became 
friends, Sakai-san had a cat. Murasaki used to go to Sakai-san’s house 
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after school to rehearse plays for drama club. Every time someone 
would come home, or every time they were about to leave, the cat 
rushed to the door. Sakai-san’s mother would say, “Kitty, your 
instincts are lying to you.” Sakai-san and Murasaki wrote letters to 
one another every day, back then. Sakai-san signed her letters “Sakai, 
One Half”, and Murasaki signed hers “Murasaki, One Half”. “We are 
two parts of the same person,” Sakai-san had insisted, for three years, 
through study halls and drama clubs and letters and sleepovers and 
dramatic out-loud readings of comic books in a bed-sheet tent. Then, 
one day, Sakai-san, a little bit teary, confessed to Murasaki that she 
had been “kind of raped”. Sakai and I would talk about it much later, 
on a desolately sunlight-hot indoor winter day, as she stood at the foot 
of my futon, towering over me while I tried to sleep, standing and 
sweating and breathing and talking more emphatically than I had ever 
heard her speak. She wasn’t sure it was really a rape. She’d told 
Murasaki it was a rape. By age twenty, Sakai would arrive at the 
conclusion that she had, in fact, wanted it. “Maybe I’d really wanted 
it. I probably did. No, I definitely did.” This was Murasaki’s suspicion. 
That night, Murasaki said, staying over at Sakai-san’s house, “I was so 
angry, I stole her cat.” While Sakai-san was upstairs, Murasaki went 
downstairs to boil water for barley tea. The cat stood on the cusp of 
the entryway, staring at the door, in the darkness, mewing and 
breathing. Murasaki opened the door. The cat inched forward. She 
nudged the cat’s back. The cat left the house; it never came back. 
“Who gave you that little push, kitty? Was it the first time they ever 
touched you?” Murasaki would write, in her letter. I didn’t know about 
this letter, that night in the kitchen, nor did I have any idea how close 
Sakai and I would become in the future, though I was fully able to 
remember the night with the man in the phone booth, and Murasaki’s 
double-jointedness. That’s what I was thinking about, drinking that 
glass of water with my free hand on the counter top, that night. These 
days, whenever I think about that night, I think about how I was 
thinking about the drunk guy at the payphone, and Murasaki’s double- 
jointedness, and I remember the letter she wrote me, much later, 
about how she stole her best friend’s cat, and I remember the 
conversation I had with her best friend three years after she died. She 
was just a stupid kid. So was I. I was a stupid, slightly older kid. All of 
these things -- leading right up to and including every word of this 
next thing -- are really just the exact same thing, to me, to her, to her, 
to her, to her, and to everybody: 
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Somehow, Sihyang had appeared in the living room. She stood 
on the other side of the kitchen counter. Tears streaming down her 
face. 

“You must be real thirsty, huh!” 

“T... yeah.” 

“Drinky-time! Drink that water like it’s out of style yesterday!” 

“Uhm...it’s... refreshing.” 

“You like ignoring me, huh!” 

“T... don’t know.” 

“Your favorite conversation with me is the conversation where I 
say whatever and you ignore me!” 

“T... what?” 

“You're still doing it! It’s all you’re ever going to do!” 

She slapped at her shoulder three times. One side of her 
nightgown fell down over her arm. The nightgown tumbled beneath 
her bare breasts. Her hips broke the fall. She stood in the moonlight 
crudely half-nude. 

She jabbed her index and middle fingers into her sternum three 
times. She grabbed a knife questionably left in the middle of the 
dinner table. She held it out. “Stab me in the heart!” 

Dear Jesus Christ: We were in love. 

“What?” 

“Make me your masterpiece! 

“Give me the heart attack! 

“Just do it, like Nike!” 

Her football-breasts rumbled in a slow motion circle. This was 
one of those things that immediately felt like it wasn't happening. I 
was able to simultaneously filter the actuality with its future cinematic 
potential. In my head, Movie Me was rational and calm. He told her 
everything was okay. He scoffed a bit. In the movie version of this, 
she’d have done something unquestionably terrible just prior to this 
scene. Back in The Real, I was motionless, emotionless. It was one of 
those underwater-like feelings. 

It was so quiet I could have sworn a fish floated past. Max was 
standing in the drawing-room doorway in her old man's kimono, lips 
parted. 

"Is everything alright, is everything fine, out here?" 

Max had apparently asked the question directly of Sihyang's 
chest. 

I looked at Sihyang's big floppy boobs. I studied the camisole 
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straps loosely orbiting her inner elbows. Her teeth were bared like 
those of a chimpanzee about to brain another chimpanzee with a 
coconut. Her face so flush, her cheeks so pulled up, her lips so tight, 
her eyes in such a nasty squint, her glasses resembled children's swim 
goggles. Five minutes ago, she hadn't been retaining water. 

"Is everything ... okay?" Max asked again. 

"I don't think so," I said. 

"No," I said. 


Then, I remembered Sihyang, long ago. I make it sound like I 
was never nice to her. I used to hug her all the time. I used to lift her 
off the ground and spin her around. I used to call her “Happy Girl”. 
She used to say, “It is because of you I am so happy! It is because you 
call me Happy Girl that Iam a happy girl!” I used to fall into our big 
soft bed with her in my arms. 

“There is no one else in Korea named ‘Sihyang’!” she said, the 
night of our first date. 

“You should get the email address ‘sihyang@yahoo.com’,” I told 
her. 

She looked it up. It was taken. 

“There is no one else in Korea named ‘Sihyang 

“Maybe they’re in China?” 

“There is no one in China named ‘Sihyang’, either!” 

Maybe that’s when I fell in love with her. 

Years later, I realize it’s not just her. I love everyone. It’s just 
that everyone makes me so crazy sometimes. 
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She went back to Korea. An ignorant life began. Murasaki came 
over a couple of times. She stared at Max and I as we worked on her 
comic. She asked very few questions -- of increasing, uncharacteristic 
politeness -- of the plot, of who these characters were, and why they 
kept accidentally touching one another’s chests or cheeks or inner 
thighs. Without the words inserted into the word balloons, you really 
couldn’t tell what anything was supposed to be. We played 
videogames and drank lots of purified water. Sakai’s band had broken 
up, so she joined us on guitar. The friend they called “Sempai” 
couldn’t play the bass, so she joined us as bassist. I can’t really say 
what our music sounded like. It must have sounded like something. 
We played a couple of shows. No one complained to our faces. 

It was my first winter in Tokyo. It wasn’t as cold as a winter in 
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Indiana. People told me it was unusually cold for Tokyo, and unusually 
rain-free. We played a couple of acoustic sets on the big elevated 
walkway outside Kawagoe Station, with Sakai and Sempai on guitar, 
Murasaki on tambourine, and me on vocals. Sakai supplied some 
backing vocals sometimes. Those shows were probably pretty terrible. 
We mostly covered Blue Hearts songs like “Linda Linda” and 
“Navigator” and old RC Succession songs like “Tamaranzaka”. The 
kind of aggressive free-form stuff we did with electric guitars and 
drums and all kinds of echo on the vocals didn’t translate well to two 
acoustic guitars and a tambourine. Once an old guy came up and 
listened to a full set. He asked if we were going to play live ina 
proper venue anytime soon. I warned him that our electric live 
experience was pretty different. He said he didn’t care. Murasaki 
warned him that “our electric live experience is actually pretty 
different enough that you might shit your pants”, and he laughed. We 
didn’t have fliers or anything -- we weren’t that type of group of 
musical-instrument-owners -- so I had to write my personal email 
address in the margin of his day-planner. The guy showed up at our 
next show in a three-piece suit, with a briefcase. He stayed right 
through to the end of the last band of the night. He offered to buy me 
a drink; I asked for cranberry juice. Us and him ended up at the 
Skylark Gusto restaurant in Kawagoe. The guy was graying and 
balding and drunk. His suit was an order-made D&G. He put the rest 
of that diner to shame. He treated us to all the fried potatoes and 
pizzas we could eat. We talked about things -- like Ramadan, like how 
I’d suffered through a Ramadan because of a girl. I said that Ramadan 
usually fell in the Autumn, just as the days were growing short, and 
you only had to fast during the day, so it was easy. Sometimes, 
though, it fell during the summer, and that was probably brutal. 
Murasaki wondered what happened if you had a summer Ramadan in 
Alaska. “Do all the Muslims in Alaska just die when that happens, like 
locusts, or spiders?” The old guy said, “They probably get on a plane 
headed south.” “What if they don’t have enough money for a ticket, or 
for rent in a home someplace south of Alaska?” Murasaki asked. “I 
feel sorry for those people.” She looked like she really did. She might 
have actually felt sorry for them. The old guy said he would set up a 
charity to relocate poor Muslims out of Alaska during the next 
summer Ramadan. “People shouldn’t have to compromise their 
beliefs,” the man said. He drank eight cups of dirt-water coffee as two 
in the morning grew to four. He sobered up. He said we were an 
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inspiration to him. We made him think differently about his life and 
career. He said he’d be at our next show. I emailed him about the next 
one. He didn’t show up. Max came to the next show. She stood in the 
back; she didn’t take off her hat, sunglasses, duster, or gloves the 
whole time. She stood there and wobbled like a coat full of midgets, 
bearing an apple-chewing grimace. I tried to level my stare at a spot 
in space beyond the walls, beyond the audience or even the idea of an 
audience. With how black-like Max’s sunglasses were in their 
darkness, I obtained the impression that not only were her eyes 
looking in some direction other than dead ahead, they were located 
somewhere outside of her face and body. I felt like they were staring 
in the exact opposite direction of wherever I was staring. Every once 
and again my eyes swept past her. At the end of a tiny tunnel, there 
she was, a vision of a filmed apocalypse. 

I kept writing my manuscript, and Murasaki kept coming over to 
talk with Max about the Australian Outback. Murasaki kept 
meticulous notes of all her conversations with Max. I listened in on 
most of them, because they occurred while Max was pencilling her 
comic on one side of the drawing table while I inked on the other. 

I had a date with Mayumi Yoshida one Friday night, after two 
months of email tennis. I didn’t think much of it. She met me ata 
family restaurant near Kami-Fukuoka Station. Murasaki walked up 
there with me, pushing her comically large bicycle. She had been the 
same level as Mayumi Yoshida at the English school; she said she’d 
been in a few classes with her, and that she seemed “like a princess”. 
I told her it was just dinner at a cheap little family restaurant. 

Mayumi Yoshida wasn’t herself. She wore a pear! necklace. She 
took off her lady gloves and ordered a giant mug of beer. She drank it 
like it had gone out of style forty-five seconds ago. She smoked a 
couple of long cigarettes. She asked me about my life, and about my 
ex-girlfriends. She asked me about the girl I’d thought I was going to 
marry. I just kept talking to her. 

“Have you ever been hypnotised?” she asked me. 

My reply was immediate: “No.” 

“How do you know? If you’d been hypnotised, it would have 
been very easy for the hypnotist to program you to forget your 
hypnosis.” 

“T would have noticed something had changed in my life.” 

“Tt would be very easy for the hypnotist to have programmed 
you to believe nothing had changed.” 
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“T keep notes.” 

“If someone can hypnotise you, it’s very easy for them to 
program you to ignore certain words, or events. They can even make 
you unable to see entire sections of your notes.” 

“Can they make me unable to see children under the age of 
twelve? I would love that.” 

She didn’t laugh. 

“Maybe you were hypnotised when you were a child. Did you 
ever experience a prolonged period of markedly irregular mental 
behavior, which ended one day, as abruptly as it had begun?” 

I remembered the six years I spent as a mute. I didn’t tell her. 

“Maybe.” 

“You might have been hypnotised at a young age.” 

“Why?” 

This conversation didn’t feel like it was happening. Mayumi 
Yoshida smoked cigarettes like an actress. Her words and actions felt 
like things she’d had just recently stumbled over in the road, looked 
down at, and decided to pick up. 

Maybe she’d joined a cult. 

(I would later learn that she had in fact joined a cult.) 

She changed the subject. 

“Do you have any memories of going to the zoo?” 

“Maybe.” 

“When did you go to the zoo?” 

“When I was a kid.” 

“How old were you?” 

“Maybe nine.” 

“What animals did you like?” 

Her gaze was cold and unavoidable. 

“T guess I liked the giraffes.” 

“And? What other animals did you like?” 

“T liked giraffes and... rhinos.” 

“You liked rhinos?” 

“I’m... pretty sure I liked rhinos.” 

“How sure were you you liked rhinos?” 

“I’m... pretty sure... that I really liked them a lot.” 

I couldn’t understand why a tear had formed in the corner of my 
eye. Mayumi Yoshida made no note of it. I finished my floury pizza and 
greasy fries. I drank an acerola juice and a cappuccino from the drink 
bar. She put some money down on the table. 
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“T have to go now. I’m sorry -- I have an appointment.” 

This was the night that Max stopped pencilling the comic, and 
started inking. She inked the last page first. Her goal was to ink 
backward; we would meet halfway. Inking takes a long time. I couldn’t 
have possibly inked faster than she pencilled. She pencilled so 
quickly. She pencilled with her whole forearm and shoulder. When 
inking, she wore small round gold wire-rimmed spectacles. I’d never 
seen her wearing them before that night. 

“How was your date?” 

“T don’t know.” 

I told her that the girl had asked me about what animals I’d 
liked in the zoo. I told her about the thing with the rhinos. I even 
mentioned the tear in the corner of my eye. Looking at such a severe 
woman wearing little gold spectacles like that, it was mostly 
impossible to not mention the thing about the tear in the corner of my 
eye. She listened without looking up from her comic. 

“Rhinos are an interesting animal. Their horns are made of hair. 
You have been growing your hair. Maybe there is a psychic 
connection.” 

I touched the back of my head. My hair was a real handful. 

“T shaved my head last summer. In August.” 

“Did you shave it completely clean?” 

“Yes.” 

“You mean you were bald? Tell me. This is very important.” 

I remembered running the shaving razor over my head. 

“Yeah, it was totally bald.” 

“So this hair on your head now -- this is the result of hair 
growing after being shaved clean and allowed to grow for... six 
months?” 

“Yes.” 

“Your hair grows quickly.” 

“T suppose it does.” 

“T sense that your rate of hair growth has accelerated these past 
weeks.” 

“Oh -- oh, really?” 

“This, too, is an omen of psychic energy.” 

“Ts--is it?” 

“Your brain waves emanate; the hair grows.” 

“Are you--” 

“What was the name of the girl you met tonight?” 
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“Her name was Mayumi Yoshida.” 

Max began writing the name, in ink, on a spare sheet of paper. 
“She was a student of your English school?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is her job?” 

“Well, she .. . was selling credit cards. Now, I don’t know what 
she does.” 

“You would say something has changed, or even changed 
completely, about her?” 

“Yeah, I guess I could say that.” 

I was still standing, on the other side of the drawing table, 
looking right at her as she avoided looking at me. 

“Do you know her birthday?” 

“T don’t... think I do.” 

“No matter. I don’t need it.” She rested her elbows on the 
drawing table. She swiveled one hand up, removed her spectacles. 
She put them onto the drawing table. She squeezed her temples with 
the thumb and ring finger of her right hand. 

“Tt would seem that this Mayumi Yoshida has, very recently, 
realized her potential as a powerful psychic.” 

“Oh, god,” I whispered. “I think maybe she just joined a cult?” I 
said, audibly. 

Max ignored me. “We will need to engage in a psychic battle 
with Mayumi Yoshida.” 

I wish I were making this up. Max set about clearing off her 
drawing table, screwing caps back on ink bottles and stacking papers 
meticulously. She retrieved her deck of tarot cards from the book 
shelf and removed the large blood-stained-metal-colored paisley scarf 
she used to wrap them. She put the cards in the middle of the table. 

“T want you to cut these cards, with your left hand.” 

I cut the cards. She flipped over the first card. I wasn’t even 
looking at the cards. I was looking at her as she looked at the card 
and uttered a low “Hmmm”. 

“Can you peel me an apple?” 

“Does it have something to do with the psychic battle?” 

She didn’t look me in the eye. “No. I would like to eat an apple.” 


Days passed. The days eventually turned into a week. The week 
eventually turned into a week and a couple of days. Maybe twice a day 
Max would ask me to cut the tarot cards -- always with my left hand. 
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She’d be in the middle of inking, and then she’d clack the drawing 
table down and get out the tarot cards. I’d go on inking as she stared 
at the cards. 

“... Interesting.” 

Soon, I was scanning pages and tinkering with them in 
Photoshop. I was putting text into word balloons. It was starting to 
really look like a comic book. The card-cutting requests dropped from 
twice a day to once a day. One day, after I cut the cards, she stared at 
the hand-in-progress for fifteen solid minutes, not making a sound, 
like someone had shown her a map of the world and asked her to 
pinpoint the whereabouts of a particular mass-murderer. 

She spoke my first name. I almost didn’t recognize it. 

“Oh. Yeah?” 

“Can you show me that picture of your girlfriend, again?” 

I flipped open my laptop and called up the photograph of the girl 
from West London, as she craned her neck backward, ascending an 
escalator. 

“HAmm. 

“Interesting.” 


That weekend, no one wanted to go to the studio for band 
practice except Murasaki and I. Sakai and Sempai were busy studying 
for exams. It was crisp and breezy outside, about the same 
temperature it’d been when Murasaki and I had first played music 
together, that day after we’d dribbled her basketball in the park. She 
and I went to the studio as a two-piece drum-and-vocal, just for old 
time’s sake. Something wasn’t right. Murasaki was distracted, or 
maybe I was. It was as cathartic as beating out a carpet with a good 
tail-wind, watching parts of your life that you didn’t know had fallen to 
the floor scatter like smoke and breathe out toward the horizon. 

“T think the problem is, this is the kind of thing you can’t really 
do more than three or four times,” Murasaki said, outside, under 
diagonal sun-rays. “You do it more times than that, and it gets 
redundant. You know what you were saying, about why bands’ debut 
albums are always better than their subsequent albums? It’s like that. 
It takes literally, like, fucking years of pent-up shit to produce that 
first album. That first album is just all of it -- all that love and hate and 
aggression and whatever -- just pouring out. That second album is 
like, the record company going, ‘Okay, we need another album’. 
That’s why this isn’t going to work. With us, the whole damn thing 
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was just the... nature of... making. The nature of making. That’s 
what it was. Once it’s made, it’s gone. Once it’s made, we’re not even 
there anymore. Man, I don’t know how to Say this without sounding 
like a jackass. You know what I mean, right?” 

“Yeah,” I said, squinting. “I think I know what you mean.” 

The sublime geometry of Fujimino -- rectangular train station, 
descending sky, intersecting power lines -- distracted my eyes upward 
for a moment between stepping off a curb and crossing a narrow 
street. 

When I looked back down, Murasaki was gone. I stopped in 
place. She very often did this Batman thing. Usually, I’d look all 
around, and she wouldn’t turn up. She liked doing this. It was a game 
for her. If I didn’t find her in thirty seconds, she’d go home. 

This time, I nearly tripped over her. She was lying on the 
ground near my feet. I toed her in the ribs. 

“Hey, get up.” 

“Nah. I’m just going to lay here until a car runs over me.” 

“Cars will see you from a block away. Come on, get up.” 

I got a fistful of her right wrist and yanked her up. 

“T don’t see the point in living anymore.” 

“You’re sixteen years old. You let your artistic inspiration build 
up for sixteen years. Man, probably only the last three years or so 
meant anything at all. Give it another couple of years. You’ll have 
plenty of material for a real album of real music by then.” 

“T don’t want a real album of real music. I want to just keep 
creating.” 

“Then that’s what you do.” 

“Well, Kurt Cobain didn’t think so. He killed himself because he 
didn’t feel any joy playing his old music.” 

“Well, maybe he didn’t understand that being relentlessly 
creative was always an option.” 

“No. I don’t know, man, you hear some of his chord 
progressions, and you think, ‘It’s so stupid it takes a genius to figure 
this out’. Then, it’s like... maybe he wasn’t a genius. Maybe he really 
had no knack for improvisation.” 

“Maybe the audience didn’t want it. He’d become a slave to his 
audience.” 

“That’s what I’m saying. A genius wouldn’t let that happen 
without some ... sinister influence.” 

“What are you saying?” 
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“T’m saying that you and me are fucked.” 

At this point in my life halfway around the world, I’d started 
nearly hearing random sentences in English. This one was particularly 
strange to hear from the mouth of a girl practically half my height. I 
looked down into her tiny squinting eyes. There we have it: in this 
black hole called the world or the universe, she and I had a “you and 
me”. It felt like pouring orange juice into a glass from a great height. 
She appeared as some omen of the future. I felt for a moment that no 
matter how long I knew her, she would never change. She would 
certainly never get any taller. I didn’t know how to feel about that. I 
didn’t know how to feel about most things, back then. 

While we were crossing the train tracks toward the other side of 
the station, Murasaki flatly said “Okay, bye”, and laid down on the 
train tracks. 

“Hey, come on. Get up.” 

“T’m going to take a nap,” she said. “And I might not ever wake 
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up. 

The sun had just begun to set behind a building skeleton’s web- 
like tangle of blood-colored metal. Murasaki’s face was orange. I 
could see right up her nose. 

“Stop being ridiculous. Get up.” 

A traffic crossing guard on the other side of the street made a 
tentative dash toward us. For whatever reason, he stopped, and 
pivoted around. 

“Sorry. This is just how it’s got to be.” 

“Look, there are like... .” I counted. “Eight train tracks here. 
There’s a pretty good chance the next one doesn’t even come down 
this particular track. Just get up, and stop being a jerk.” 

“T know the train schedule, okay? I was born and raised in this 
city. The train schedule is printed on my DNA.” 

“Come on. Just get up.” 

“Why?” 

“You're being a jerk.” 

“You're being a jerk. So what if I want to die? What’s it to you?” 

A bell began to clang nervously. The crossing guard on the other 
side of the street was waving a red, blinking flashlight-staff at 
invisible pedestrians. He looked over his shoulder. He looked right at 
me and then turned around again. He blew his whistle. The long arm 
of the railroad crossing sign lowered. A teenage boy with a backpack 
fastened to his front burst right under it, just then, sidestepping the 
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flapping arm of the crossing guard, who wheeled around to blow his 
whistle in vain. He looked again at Murasaki and I. I grabbed her arm 
and yanked on it. My heart was flopping against the inside of my chest 
like a wet towel. 

“Get up.” 

“No.” 

“Get up.” 

“No.” 

“Get up.” 

“Make me.” 

I didn’t hear the train coming. I stooped down, grabbed 
Murasaki’s legs under my right arm and her torso under my left arm. 
She was so unspeakably heavy. I’d never thought she would be that 
heavy. I booked over to the other side of the train tracks -- the side 
we’d come from was closer. Just before I put her down, Murasaki 
latched onto my mouth with hers. It wasn’t a kiss; it was a 
kindergarten crayon sketch of one, based on an infancy of watching 
Disney animated features. 

“My hero,” she said. 

I put her down. I slapped her in the face as hard as I felt was 
appropriate. My palm slid off her face with a feeling like Velcro taking 
grip. The crossing guard took two steps toward us, looked down at his 
feet, stopped in place, rotated around, took two steps, stopped again, 
and looked up. A chilly wind blew. Murasaki and I laughed for a 
couple of seconds. 

“You know, I would have gotten up. God. You are such a tard.” 

“T know. I know.” 

She kicked me in the shin as hard as she could. It only hurt for a 
day. 


I had been standing in the living room for maybe decades, the 
vegetable chopping knife in my hand, staring at the evening news, 
when Max invisibled the television with one wave of the remote 
control. 

“Let me help you wash the dishes,” she said. 

“Oh. Oh... . Okay.” 

The cats assumed a position in the dead center of the living 
room floor. They stared up at us as we washed the dishes in silence. 

At one point, with only one fork to be washed, Max stepped 
away, holding her hands vertically. She went into the bathroom, 
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scrubbed them vigorously, and came back, all ten fingertips still 
pointed to heaven. 

“You know,” she said, “I think we’ve won the psychic battle with 
Mayumi Yoshida.” 

My brain exploded. I swallowed hard. 

“What are you doing tomorrow night?” she then asked, still 
blocking the kitchen entrance, fingertips still skyward. 

“T, uh. I don’t think I have any plans.” 

“T want you to go somewhere with me. To Ikebukuro. Will you 
go to Ikebukuro with me?” 


In the Seibu department store of Ikebukuro, surrounded by 
cheery yellow lights, tittering office ladies, chattering college girls, 
and the pleasant smell of pencils, Max and I sat on sofas. She put an 
arm on the back of each sofa. Then she retracted her arm and asked 
me to put my arm on the back of the sofa. Then she stood up and 
asked me to sit on her right side. We did this for maybe every sofa in 
the place -- loveseats, three-seaters, and the two-point-five-seaters. I 
like the idea of a two-point-five-seater sofa. It can fit two slightly 
overweight people snugly, or give two normal-sized people half a 
normal-sized person’s amount of room with which to avoid one 
another. Max liked the two-point-five-seaters a fair deal, and asked me 
to sit with her on every one of them again. She rotated her torso 
mechanically so that the angle between her torso-front and mine was 
a perfect ninety degrees. She turned her head -- still wearing that 
floppy kangaroo hat and those black sun-goggles -- to look me maybe 
right in the eye. 

“How is this? Does this feel like we could have a conversation?” 

“T...I guess.” 

I hadn’t felt too weird around Max until she’d started making 
me sit on all the two-point-five-seaters again. I started to notice girls 
in the background -- normal girls, baby-powder scented, porcelain- 
faced normal girls in sweater / skirt combos they’d bought off the rack 
and hairstyles they’d pointed to on a magazine page that contained 
forty-eight photographs of the same hairstyle. I wanted to have sex 
with all of them. I wanted every faceless one of them lined up, bent 
over the back of the world’s longest sofa. Max was a black hole for the 
opposite of my horniness. I felt gross. 

“Do you feel like, perhaps, my face is too close to yours?” 

“It feels like about the right distance.” I didn’t feel like I was 
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lying -- or like I definitely wouldn’t have been lying if she’d been any 
one of those other girls. 

After a dozen more sofa trials, including a fourth sampling of 
the red, lavender, purple, and blue sofas she’d felt no “psychic 
connection” to, she decided to buy a particular beige number. I had 
pegged that one off the top of my head the minute we walked in there. 
It was the only one that matched the wood in her living room -- and 
was wide enough to fit in there without obstructing the path into the 
drawing room. 

“Why did it take you this long to buy a sofa?” I asked her on the 
way out, as she stuffed the receipt into her hiking bag. 

“Tt has been a long time since I felt the need to sit down next to 
someone.” 

Because we were in the neighborhood, Max wanted to visit a 
particular palm-reader who had given her good advice in the past: the 
advice might have involved no bad fortune coming to her if she didn’t 
leave her house for a couple of years. The fortune-teller was long 
gone. A dozen others were in its place, setting up shop with little 
paper lanterns in front of a chain-link fence overlooking the great 
tangled-wire-expanse of the Yamanote and Saikyo Lines’ train-trench. 
Seated before an AM-PM was an old lady whose stall bore the 
universally recognized symbol for palm-reading: a picture of a palm 
with a whole bunch of thick lines drawn on it. Max asked the woman a 
question. The woman made a quick little bow, lifting her hips maybe 
three inches off the seat. She gestured down the street with one hand- 
knife. Max and I walked down the little brick sidewalk past the water- 
damaged concrete facades of convenient stores and blowjob parlors 
while the sky beyond the power lines turned navy, green, and black. 
We passed one old palm-reader, then another. Beyond a soapland 
salon where women coated in fragrant oils will rub their naked body 
against a man’s until he ejaculates, we found another palm-reader, 
who directed Max further down the alley. We passed by three more 
palm-readers. The fourth palm-reader was a decrepit, unintelligible 
crone. Of course: Max had been asking all the friendly, personable- 
looking palm-readers who among their ranks was the scariest, most 
awkward-looking person. Max gave her some money and sat down. I 
stood back with my hands in my pockets. In front of the old male 
palm-reader a half a block away, two of the phantom Normal Girls sat. 
One of them raised her hands to her face, showing the man her 
fingernails. The other cupped her right fist in her left hand and 
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giggled like there was neither a tomorrow nor a rest of today. Max’s 
fortune-teller engaged her in a grim staring contest until the green 
had disappeared from the nightening sky. 

Max rose, rotated, and stepped just through me. Her right 
shoulder nearly touching my left, she craned her neck backward. “It’s 
your turn, now,” she said. 

“T...I don’t believe in this stuff.” 

“Well, I do. Sit.” 

I sat down. The palm reader took one look at my right palm and 
then let go. I was so apprehensive with disbelief at the whole situation 
-- this palm-reader was just a filthy woman in an overcoat, with 
spectacles -- that my hand didn’t even drop to the table-top. It 
hovered. 

“Show me the other,” she said. 

I showed her the other. 

She reached under the table and opened the metal cash box. 
She took out two thousand yen and slid them across the table. 

Max charged forward two steps, bent maybe twelve and a half 
degrees forward at the waist, and placed her now-gloved left hand 
atop the money. 

“T want to hear this!” 

“T will tell you,” the old woman said. “However, the nature of 
the thing is that you’re still going to want your money back.” 

“Let me hear it.” 

“Tt is simple: he has never been born before, and he will never 
be born again. I can see his past. I cannot see his future.” 


On the train home, Max was silent. I could tell it was the 
incident with the fortune teller that had shocked her into silence. 

“I’m sure she heard me say I didn’t believe in this stuff, is all,” I 
tried to say. I was trying to avoid the subject of how my disbelief was 
probably a valid concern. 

Many years later (and a couple days before the time of this 
writing), The Green-Haired Girl would tell me that a friend of hers had 
once gone to a powerful fortune-teller. The fortune-teller offered to 
return her friend’s money. The friend refused. She wanted to hear her 
fortune. The fortune-teller said that she would be dead within a 
month. Within twenty-nine days, she died in a taxi-cab accident. 

“That could be anything,” I said. 

“Tt’s not some urban myth. It’s something that actually 
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happened to my friend.” 
I thought about that for a minute. It would be an urban myth 
sooner or later. That made me feel a little sad. 


Max told me, on the train, “I was hoping she would say more. 
She’s the only real psychic on that street. I used to know so many. I 
don’t know where all the real psychics have gone, these days.” 

A week later, two nights before the sofa was to arrive, while 
Max drank brandy and flipped over tarot cards, I started quietly 
packing my belongings into boxes. I didn’t have too many belongings. 
I had a couple of Super Famicom games, a bunch of comics, and some 
posters I’d stolen off the train with Murasaki. I used some tape I found 
in the study to seal up the box. Max stayed quiet all night. Eventually, 
in her bedroom, she picked up her old rotary dial telephone and called 
someone. I could hear her speaking quietly. 

The next day, I shipped my box of belongings back to my 
parents’ place in Indiana. I chose to send them sea mail. It’d take 
them two months to arrive. Some of the Super Famicom cartridges’ 
contact areas would be rusted and molded, and others would be fine. 

Max inked the comic straight up through the evening. I went on 
scanning pages and inserting text. Between inking pages, Max looked 
at the Photoshop files, before sending them off to her other assistant, 
who lived far away, in Nara. Max began drinking before work was 
finished. She had the four final pages in front of her, waiting to be 
inked. She drank the brandy and stared at them. I felt overwhelmed 
by how things had added up. In the past six months, we’d put together 
an entire two two-hundred-page volumes of a comic series. 

“So, how does the serialization work? Like, you send them these 
four-hundred pages, and they start running it, what, thirty pages a 
month?” 

“Yes.” 

“So you have like literally a year off.” 

“No. I have a year to do something else.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Tam going to continue my masterwork.” 

“Oh.” She’d talked a lot about her masterwork. I didn’t want to 
get her started. 

I made some fried rice. She asked me to put “Amadeus” in the 
VCR. It was already in the VCR. She kept the volume low as she ate. I 
can still perfectly remember the wood-on-wood sound of her jaw 
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clicking. She breathed through her nose as though measuring the 
width of something great. When we were both done eating, I took 
away the big earthenware plates and began to wash them in the 
kitchen. She raised her drawing table and poured another brandy. 
She hadn’t turned off the TV. I sat at the living room table, staring at 
the TV. Max began to talk from behind the drawing table. I didn’t turn 
around to face her. 

“T began drawing manga when I was thirteen years old. I read 
manga since childhood. I knew from an early age that this is who I 
was going to be. 

“At age sixteen, I graduated from the apprenticeship of an old 
master. Before my seventeenth birthday, I had published a volume of 
what I knew then would be my masterwork. It would consume the rest 
of my career.” 

The comic was about homosexual detectives who are also 
psychics, and in a Los Angeles of the future. 

“T became pregnant with a child around this time. It was the 
child of rape. I extinguished the child like you would extinguish your 
shirt sleeve, if it were on fire. I stamped it out. 

“T killed my child.” 

She brandished the remote control and clicked. The television 
image shrank to a tiny dot. The VCR kept right on spinning. The sound 
made me lonely. I had a vision, then, of a sniper aiming a rifle at 
Mount Fuji, and pulling the trigger; the whole earth vibrates and, 
soundlessly, a perfect, round, gaping hole appears Swiss-cheese-like 
in the mountainside an instant later with a great cartoon “pop” sound. 

“Later, I met a man, and he loved me. I did not love him. His 
love for me interested me. We had a child. You’ve met that child. 

“As a father, he was no father. He was certainly not a husband: 
we hadn’t married. I went to Los Angeles. I went to London, England. 
I went to the Australian Outback. I took my son with me. I raised him 
everywhere, around the world. 

“T received many fan letters. One of the fan letters was from a 
man. He said he had the same first name, last name, birthday, birth 
year, blood type, and hometown as the main character of my comic 
series.” 

The main character of her comic series was a Japanese man 
from Fukuoka, Japan. Somehow this man from Fukuoka, Japan, ended 
up in Los Angeles -- and a detective -- in the early 21st century. 

“This man believed that the character in my story was an image 
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of his possible self from the future. 

“T thought for a long time about this man. Once, I hired a private 
detective to find him and investigate if what he said was true. 
Everything he had said was true. 

“At first, I wondered, why is this? I wondered, how can this be? 

“T corresponded with this man, by letters. 

“Then I aged, and I took an assistant, a female. I learned 
something. 

“T corrupted my student. I turned her into a lesbian. I turned 
myself into a lesbian, out of jealousy. I did not want her to find a man. 

“T went to her wedding. I saw her get married. It was a sham 
Christian ceremony. They kissed. I felt awful. At the party, I could 
look neither my assistant nor her new husband in the eye.” 

Here is where I made the mistake of looking Max’s reflection 
directly in the eyes. Her head, neckless, bodyless, from the chin up, 
rode atop the steep angle of the drawing desk. She stared at my eyes 
as she talked. I could not look away. 

“T realized that, inside me, was a place. I realized that Iama 
drinker of love. I gulp it greedily. I drink love into the center of my 
being, and in this place, the love vanishes. The pit of my stomach is a 
black hole for love.” 

Max looked down, maybe to her comic, or maybe to the stillness 
of the brandy in the glass in her hand. I looked away from the 
television, and her reflection in it. 

“You reminded me so much of the man who was almost my 
husband. You remind me of when he and I were friends, and 
colleagues, and peers. 

“Eventually, he and I shared something spectacular. And then I 
saw everything about him. I knew who he was. I knew what he did. He 
had drunk down my love. 

“T know that you are here to do the same thing. You are a force 
of darkness. Your eyes are weak; your ears are strong. I’ve seen your 
truth. You have no past life, and you have no future life. You are the 
human manifestation of the place love is drunk down to, and vanishes. 
You are an evil power.” 

I didn’t know what to say. I didn’t say anything. 

“T bought a sofa, last week, because I am going to meet the man 
who shares his identity with my main character. The events of my 
comic’s story begin six months from now. I will either drink his love, 
or he will drink mine.” 
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I still didn’t know what to say. I didn’t say anything. After a brief 
silence, the cats meowed violently at the closed front door. A minute 
later, the silence resumed. 

“Tell me,” Max said, in a reverberating tone of voice that made 
me forget where I was for a moment. I wheeled around, and came 
face-to-face with the image of her disembodied head riding the 
drawing desk. 

“Y... yes?” 

“Have you ever considered having sex with me?” 

My answer was immediate: “No.” 

She looked down. 

“Oh. 

6 a 

I turned back around. I stared at the table. Five black-hole 
minutes passed. She stood up, arms still. She rotated in place, 
navigated around the desk, and strode down the hall. She shut her 
bedroom door. She was in there for fifteen minutes before I could 
move, get up, and go to bed. From my futon, I could hear her crying. 
It sounded like a man who’d just killed the only woman he’d ever 
loved. 

I dreamt about Penny Sanders, about riding a neon-green train 
over a jet-black nightscape in an alternate world where jazz music 
consisted of single low notes aspiring to perpetuity. 

I woke up halfway with Max looming over me. 

“Wake up.” 

I woke up fully. 

“You need to leave. I have packed your suitcase.” 

“Wait ... what?” 

“T’m going to Australia.” 

“Why?” 

“I’m going to Australia. You are not coming to Australia with 
me. You cannot, however, stay here.” 

“Oh... okay?” 

“You need to get up immediately. Hurry.” 

The cats, already perched on the entryway stairs, began to 
meow and hiss at the closed door. The doorbell rang. They were 
silent. The door opened. Murasaki was standing in the entry. 

“Here,” Max said to Murasaki. “His suitcase.” She lifted the big 
suitcase and slid it sideways through the air, careful not to scuff the 
hallway floor with its broken wheels. 
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The suitcase was three-quarters as tall as Murasaki. 

“Here: taxi fare to the station. 

“Here: fare for both of you to ride the Narita Express.” 

I went back to my bed and sat down. Then I laid down, hands 
behind my head, staring at the ceiling. The bed was soft and warm. 

She was back over me in a moment. “You're still not awake.” 

“Ts this a joke?” 

“Tt is not.” 

“Okay. Okay, I’m getting up.” 

“You need to go to the airport immediately. You need to get on 
the first plane to your hometown. You need to stay there for a while.” 

“Okay.” 

“We will be in touch.” This was a lie. 

“Okay.” 

Max went back into the hall and turned her back to the front 
door, blocking entry into the kitchen. Did I have anything in there? I 
wondered. I didn’t. I put on my favorite hooded sweatshirt and pants 
and knit cap and scarf. Me and Mursaki slid my suitcase to the 
elevator. 

“You want to get a cab?” she asked, outside. 

“Nah.” 

“Max gave me cash. Wow, this is a lot. This is, like, 20,000 yen.” 

“Let’s rough it.” 

"Alright, boss." 

We dragged my suitcase, broken wheels and all, up the train 
tracks to Kami-Fukuoka Station. We stopped in at the BLDY diner 
where I’d had dinner with Mayumi Yoshida. I loaded up on coffee and 
french fries. Murasaki mixed a Coke and a cappuccino. She called it a 
Cocaccino. 

“This is pretty fucking disgusting.” 

Outside the window, rain was falling in lazy curtains. The air 
was a blue filter. The low shoebox street looked like it had a ceiling. 
The sky had been so clear, minutes earlier. Now it was all fat clear 
drops of rain, thin blue curtains of rain, and glossy braided electric 
wires tight over the street. We stayed in that diner for two hours, until 
the rain gave way to waxy-dark gray skies. 

“What did Max say to you?” 

“T don’t know, man. I couldn’t even tell you what she was 
saying. She was talking like a crazy person. Trust me: I know crazy- 
person-talking when I hear it.” 
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I'd laid the last part on a bit thick. It was still true: thanks to 
Max, thanks to last night, I now knew crazy-person-talking when I 
heard it. (Or, at least, I thought I did.) 


We rode the Tobu-Tojo Line into Ikebukuro. 

“Are you really just going to... go back?” 

“What else can I do?” 

“T don’t know. You have money, right? Can’t you find a place?” 

“Tt takes a long time to find a place. And they make you sign all 
those contracts and pay all those fees.” 

“Why don’t you just... stay in a hotel for a couple of days, and 
think about it?” 

It seemed like an idea. 

“We could totally have sex in the hotel, too,” Murasaki added. 

“Oh God,” I said. 

“T’m joking!” 

“T hope so.” 

“Well, I’m not joking, really. What a weird day! Why not 
celebrate it with a little bit of deep fucking?” 

The thought of having sex with her was about as appealing as 
the thought of eating a cereal box and throwing away the cereal. 

“Oh, stop it.” 

“T’d let you do whatever you want. I’d give you free reign over 
every hole. Even my nostrils. What do you say?” 

“You are such a jerk.” 

Murasaki sniffed. “I’m a virgin, you know. I mean, duh, of 
course I am.” 

“Knowing you, you’d probably report me to the police.” 

“Now you're thinking about the logistics.” 

“Tam not.” 

Actually, I was. I thought about her build. Her body was so solid, 
compact, dense. It’d be like ice-picking a frozen watermelon. 

“You know what? Forget it. If you’re going to hesitate that 
much. Let’s go to the airport.” 

“Okay. Let’s go to the airport.” 

That’s what we did. Faced with the option to switch to the 
3,000-yen Narita Express, we decided to take the Yamanote Line and 
eventually ride the much slower, 1,000-yen Keisei Line out to the 
airport. It was a fluorescent-green-aired kind of neon-like rainy 
Tuesday morning. The train ride was long and slow; the car was 
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uncomfortably warm until it suddenly wasn’t anymore. The train slid 
past encased-in-glass-like little towns I hadn’t seen in what felt like 
forever. The thing about Tokyo is, if you just ride the same trains 
every day, you’re not seeing the smallest fraction of it. Get ona 
different train, and everything’s new again. It might not be possible to 
see all of the city in one lifetime. I learned this, years later: the fresh, 
new, scary, novel, dense tangle of a city I had first loved long ago 
hadn’t disappeared. Rather, experience had rendered it temporarily 
invisible. All it takes is a random turn and separation from the usual 
route home and a thirty-minute walk in that direction, and the city is 
back. 

At the airport, I navigated the labyrinth of ticket counters. It 
turned out I would be spending eight hours in Narita and then twelve 
in Seattle before I could get back to Indianapolis. The doom of being 
stuck in airports and on airplanes that long seemed at the time like an 
impossible kind of forever. I’d manage, barely conscious for most of it. 
Murasaki stuck with me the first four hours. We went to McDonald’s 
and shared some fries. We went down into the basement and shared a 
couple cans of tea, sitting on the floor. They must really hate people 
sitting down in Narita Airport, unless you’ve got a ticket: no benches. 

“T’ll be back,” I told her. 

“For what?” 

“T don’t know. I’ll get a job.” 

“Get a job doing what?” 

“T don’t know. A job doing something.” 

“T’m going to New Zealand next year.” 

“Well, while you’re in New Zealand, I’ll be here, doing 
something.” 

“T don’t know if I even want to go to New Zealand.” 

“Nah, man, do it. Get out there. Then get back. Then we’ll make 
some more rock music.” 

“Alright. If you say so.” 

I raised the can of tea. “Large Prime Numbers are not done with 
Tokyo.” 
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We don’t call this one anything. 
UUUUUUUEUUEUUUUUUUEUUOUo 


Several decades and many centuries later, I was in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, with Ferozan, stalking the Carnegie-Mellon University 
campus at midnight, in search of a boy dressed up as a lobster. He’d 
been something of a piece of human art. I’d read about him on the 
internet. He built a habitat in a courtyard and was living there. We 
couldn’t find him. We walked into the library. A thick man with mutton 
chops turned us away. He said they were closing. 

Ferozan, in jeans and a white V-neck T-shirt, appealed to his 
finer sensibilities. 

‘We’re looking for some guy dressed up as a lobster.’ 

“T have no idea what you’re talking about.” 

A girl with glasses bigger than her face and her hair ina 
ponytail stood up from behind a computer screen. 

“Oh. They shut him down.” 

“Why?” 

“Some guys got drunk. They broke a beer bottle over his head 
while he was asleep.” 

‘Ouch.’ 

“Lobster Boy got up and put them both in the hospital.” 

“You serious?” 

“They all spent the night in jail. They shut him down after that.” 

Just off-campus, Ferozan and I had a slice of pizza. I wasn’t 
hungry, and it was still some of the best pizza I’ve ever had. 

‘I can’t believe we drove all the way up here,’ she was saying. 

The next night, we were in a bar with two of her friends: they 
were male identical twins. One of them was pre-law, the other was 
pre-med. One was overweight; the other wasn’t. One was wearing a 
U2 shirt. The other was wearing a sweater. One of them really liked 
Ferozan. I could tell. 

‘He’s kind of a wanker,’ she said later, in bed. ‘He’s sincere, 
anyway.’ 

The next afternoon, I was finishing my book in her dorm. I was 
on the second-to-last page. She brought me an assortment of the 
yellowest food from the school cafeteria: soft pretzels, with melted 
cheese in a little plastic cup. She watched me eat. 
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That night, we had dinner at a Mexican place. The waiter kept 
hovering behind my seat, staring her down. She kept smiling and 
chuckling. Once he was gone, the smile slid away. 

‘He’s really starting to unnerve me.’ 

On the way out, the waiter spoke Spanish to her. She apologized 
and said she didn’t understand Spanish. 

‘Once, in the chocolate shop where I worked in Richmond,’ she 
said, that night, in bed, ‘this woman came in, just there to buy a gift 
for a family member or someone. She bought a little box of chocolate 
and I rang her up and thanked her, all that shit. When I rang her up, 
she was just looking at me, just, avoiding my eyes, looking me up and 
down. I felt like she was staring at my jaw for a whole minute. She 
came back a few days later and didn’t even buy anything, right? She 
just kept coming back, every couple of days, for a month. I never told 
you about this. I should have told you about this. Anyway, one day, 
she’s actually buying something. It’s another little box of chocolates. 
She has the card made out to some woman. She says it’s for her 
sister, right? Then she says to me, “You know, you look exactly like my 
son’s ex-girlfriend.” Then she stressed it: “Exactly like her.” And then 
just like that she’s crying. “She was such a nice girl.” She cried for a 
little bit, I rang her up. I didn’t know what to say. I didn’t say 
anything. She told me the girl had been Turkish. Turkish, for fuck’s 
sake! I thanked her for her business and said, like, “We’ll see you 
again soon, then”, and she sniffed into her handkerchief and nodded 
and turned around and walked out. That really ruined me -- I mean it 
-- for the rest of the day. The rest of the week, or the month. Might 
have ruined me for a year. All that shit at home with Sam and my 
mum, my cousin joining that ridiculous Muslim gang... I didn’t need 
something like this. It just really ... weighed on me, right? It was like 
the straw that broke the camel’s back. All this shit was just gushing 
out of me. What happened to this woman’s son’s girlfriend? Did she 
die? Did they break up? Did she think I really was her? Did she like 
her son’s girlfriend more than she liked her son, or herself? If she 
thought I really was her, then how fucking awkward was it that I 
didn’t say anything to her any one of the first dozen times she came 
into the shop? Fuck, man; for Christ’s sakes, I don’t know, man.’ 

“Maybe you really were her son’s ex-girlfriend,” I said, chin on 
her shoulder. 

‘Fuck off, of course I wasn’t.’ 

“How do you know that? People wake up every day, look 
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themselves in the mirror, and realize they’re someone completely 
different than they were the day before. People go to bed every night 
trying and failing to remember who they were the day before.” 

Ferozan didn’t reply. The next night she drank a little bit of 
whiskey in her Japanese friend Shiho’s off-campus apartment. She got 
morose and fell into a chair and a trance. I talked with Shiho about 
her many suitors. Shiho was a Japanese language teaching assistant. 
The one guy she’d been interested in was a black graduate student 
who had always jokingly put a hyphen between the “Shi” and the “ho” 
in her name. 

“T learned that ‘ho’ is... Ebonics for . . . loose woman, and I 
could not respect him anymore.” 

‘What were you and Shiho talking about tonight?’ Ferozan 
asked, in bed. 

“Nothing, really. How some guy calls her She-ho.” 

‘Oh. That bloke, he’s a real nuisance.’ 

In a little while, she was crying. 

The next morning, I was on a Greyhound. 

She called my parents’ house two nights later, in the middle of 
the night. My mom got out of bed and glared at me as I clutched the 
phone. 

‘Did you call here? Have you been calling here? Is this some 
kind of joke? What do you hope to accomplish, with this?’ 

“T... definitely haven’t been calling you.” 

‘My phone is ringing off the hook.’ 

“Tt’s definitely not me.” 

‘Whenever I pick up the phone, it’s just .. . nobody.’ 


I went back into my old bedroom and sat on the creaky metal 
futon. The nasty flowered wallpaper was peeling all over; the Starfox 
and Star Wars and Shakespeare in Love posters remained untouched 
since the mid-1990s. Of all the towns to end up in after years of 
moving, it had to be this one, and this house. I remembered high 
school. I slept every day from four PM to midnight. I woke up, made 
some macaroni and cheese, came into my room, and played 
videogames until five in the morning. I did my homework as quickly as 
I could. I got on the bus. I went to school. I came home, dead tired. I 
drank some soup and fell asleep. 

I couldn’t play videogames anymore -- I didn’t have a TV. 
Sihyang had my TV. I’d given it to her. I decided to go get it. 
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The phone rang again, and I was so on edge I answered it 
before the first ring could finish. It helped that I had the receiver in 
my hand. 

‘This is not funny. This is simply not amusing anymore.’ 

Ferozan hung up before I could apologize for something I hadn’t 
done. 

I stared at the phone for a minute, and then I called my friend 
Keith, in Bloomington. He answered on ring number two, wide awake 
and probably playing videogames. 

“Who it is?” 

“Yo dude, it’s me.” 

“Oh shit naw, dog. You back in the country?” 

“Yeah, all the way back in the country.” 

“What you doing?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“How soon can you be down here? The high command has 
issued a mission the objective of which is to chill the fuck out.” 

“T can most likely assist you in accomplishing this.” 

With the grace of a fist into inches of Styrofoam, I was back. 


The next day, at pre-noon, I sat on the sofa, petrified. My little 
brother sat on a small plastic chair, the same one he’d used since his 
toddler years. Only now he was six feet tall and the chair’s legs 
buckled backward. His T-shirt stopped just above his navel; the belly 
was in constant motion. Yet to consume a single condiment in his 
entire life, before him sat a round pizza tray onto which my mother 
had emptied the entire contents of a plastic bag of Banquet chicken 
nugget balls. Another pizza tray was covered in Ore-Ida tater tots. 
With two two-liter bottles of Dr Pepper on the carpet, by his feet, my 
little brother finger-poked breaded chicken balls and tater tots into 
the back of his throat, right between his rows of molars, and snorted, 
breathing through his mouth even as he ate. My mother was on the 
way out to the grocery store to pick up a few things for dinner. 
“BRING ME LIFE SAVERS”, my brother bellowed. She was back just 
before he could finish the second Dr Pepper. She brought him an 
ammunition-belt-long strap of Life Savers. He had a nose-and-mouth- 
breathing fit wrestling the package open. He ripped out the first tube 
of Life Savers and, keeping his eyes fixed on the television, unfolded 
the foil wrapping at the end of the tube, positioned the sweet candy 
near his mouth hole, and jammed his fat finger in, shooting the candy 
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right back to the top of his gullet, between his molars. He crunched 
and crunched, the sound of boots on broken glass, breathing through 
his nose and mouth, sweat forming at his temples. A label on the 
package said, “25% more free”. My brother sat there watching 
terrible, loud, color-blind cartoons, working his way through all 125% 
of that candy, one tube at a time. I got up and asked my mom if I 
could borrow her minivan for a few days. 


Keith was definitely my best friend in college. We were 
inseparable. He had a really distinctive last name. I keep meaning to 
Google him. 

He was a skinny little guy with a tight blond afro. Occasionally, 
two meals of his day consisted of a Triple Quarter-Pounder with 
Cheese Extra Value Meal, with Super-Size Fries and a Super-Size 
Coke. He simply could not put on weight. He was built like a super- 
rat. He sat around without his shirt all day because he was so cut it 
probably would have been illegal for him not to. We became best 
friends because we were next-door neighbors in our dorm, and I 
discovered on moving-in day that he had literally the exact same 
videogame collection as I did, minus one game. I had the same 
collection he did, minus one game. We traded those two games, and 
became best friends in the process. 

I showed up at his place in Bloomington, off the Indiana 
University campus, in my mom’s minivan. It was summer vacation, so 
she loaned it to me for a couple of days. I hadn’t slept in about thirty- 
six hours at this point. Keith was waiting for me, just getting ready to 
go out. He met me at the door, gulping orange juice out ofa 
measuring cup. He asked me if I minded riding out to Terre Haute. I 
said why not. We got in Keith’s old truck and hit the highway. He told 
me the continuation of his life’s story. 

“Do you remember That One Girl?” 

That One Girl was the girl who had been unable to pay for her 
weed one day, so she offered to give Keith a blow job. 

“She was just sucking it and sucking it. And I was, like, so high I 
had no idea. And I was like, it’s okay, baby, you can take a break if 
you want to.” 

So the story goes, she never took a break. They dated for three 
years. After I graduated, she moved into a townhouse off campus with 
him and his techno DJ friend. 

“Well, right around the time you were supposed to leave for 
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Japan, right before that nine-eleven shit, she told me she was 
pregnant.” 

“Oh, man.” 

“So, that whole school year kind of sucked. I dropped out. She 
had a miscarriage. And just like that, we’re not together anymore.” 

“Oh, that sucks.” 

“We're still living together. And man. You know my roommate?” 

“Techno guy?” 

“Yeah. I don’t even want to say his name.” 

“That’s good, because I don’t even know it.” 

“Straight up, man. Yeah, well, she’s fuckin’ that guy.” 

“Oh, man.” 

“She’s probably fuckin’ him right now. I wouldn’t put it past her 
if she’s fuckin’ him right now.” 

Of all the Japan Stories, I told Keith the freshest one -- about 
Max, and about “the place love is drunk down to, and vanishes”. 

“What we have right there is a textbook case of nervous 
breakdown,” Keith said, flicking ashes out onto the wet highway. 
Keith had been a double-major in English and psychology. His 
explanation deflated me a little bit. My suspicions had been right. I’d 
secretly held a tiny hope that something mystical and distinctly 
Japanese had been going on. 

Terre Haute, Indiana is a rain-drenched city of steel and mud 
puddles; Terre Haute, Indiana is the urban equivalent of your living 
room when one of the light bulbs has blown out (and no one is home). 
Home of one of the most esteemed and demanding engineering 
academies on the planet, it’s also a great place to unload some weed. 
Keith knew a house full of Rose-Hulmann students who trusted him. 
All of them except for one clicked away on their identical, school-issue 
laptops while Keith dealt the weed. The guy who gave Keith the cash 
was holding a copy of the Satanic Bible under his arm the whole time. 
I asked if I could see the book, and he told me to knock myself out. I 
read a couple of sentences and I didn’t see the appeal. 

“What do you mean you don’t ‘see the appeal’?” 

“T mean, I don’t see the appeal of Satan. No offense, really -- I 
don’t see the appeal of God, either.” 

“This book is about so much more than Satan, man.” 

Next Keith caught the attention of some guy mopping the floor 
in a filthy supermarket. The place was decadent like a meat locker in 
an edgy music video or torture-porn horror film. Keith arranged to 
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meet the guy out back. They smoked a bit, and the guy forked over 
probably half his month’s pay. Next we were in some mother’s 
basement, full of toys, selling weed to some internet geek. The guy 
collected “Spawn” action figures and even fuzzy dolls of Gizmo from 
the “Gremlins” movies. Next was a guy who was in a band; Keith 
wasn’t sure this guy would want to buy. “Let’s just stop by and say 
what’s up, anyway.” The guy let me listen to a bit of the record he and 
his band had just recorded with Steve Albini in Chicago. “Wow, you 
guys sound like a real band.” “Hah, thanks”, the guy said. Keith 
shamelessly brought up the idea of selling some weed; you really 
couldn’t hate him when he did that. The guy said no, that his drummer 
was connected and got them plenty at a great price. Keith asked what 
the price was, and literally didn’t believe how low it was. In the truck, 
he told me “Dude was shitting us.” We went to another of Keith’s 
friends’ houses. This was a married couple. Keith and the wife sat at 
the dinner table cutting up and weighing marijuana. I could tell 
without seeing a “before” photo that this woman had certainly 
changed, maybe three years ago, shortly before the kids happened. 
The kids were in the living room, yelling and raging to be let through 
the baby gate into the kitchen. She kept her cool with them. A 
doberman was running in between the garage and the kitchen like it 
couldn’t make up its mind. I studied the mud-stains on the kitchen 
floor, the paw-prints that became indecipherable streaks every now 
and then. At one point, a My Pal Macho Man Randy Savage doll came 
careening plastic-head-first into the kitchen, clacking right onto the 
linoleum by the woman’s foot. She lost it: “You little shit!” She 
hurdled over that baby gate, the top of her left foot catching against it 
for an instant. She walloped the poor kid’s behind. 

The last customer for weed was Keith’s own mom. She was 
hilarious. She had kept her maiden name, rather than adopt the 
distinctive name of Keith’s erstwhile father. She lived off a gravel road 
overlooking an abandoned elementary school playground. The tall 
grass by the fence there was maybe the greenest thing I’d seen in 
months. She invited us into the dining room. The place was a dump. 
You’d imagine it was lit with gas lanterns. It was one of those houses 
where the second you open the front door, you’re climbing stairs. The 
living room and dining room are up there on the second floor. What’s 
on the first floor? How do you get at any of that? I was wondering. 
Keith’s mom entertained us with the story of the Coast Guard kid who 
was living with his parents next door. 
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“He’s fucking someone’s wife. Hell if I know who’s. You know, 
they got a mattress up there somehow, into the attic. I don’t know 
how they got it up there. At night, they swing a ladder up there, climb 
in, and start fuckin’. It keeps me up all night!” 

She’d gotten angry at them and threatened them with a baseball 
bat, from the bottom of the ladder. They called the cops and said 
they’d been treated unfairly. 

“In the end, it was me who got taken into the police station -- for 
kicking strangers out of my own house, because I’d done So -- or 
attempted to do so -- with a god damn baseball bat in my hand.” She 
lit a cigarette. It was raining buckets outside, by this point. 

“Do you want to see the police report?” 

She showed me the police report: 

“The TANYA HUMBOLDT was very 10-46, and screaming 
profanities at the plaintiffs while brandishing a weapon (wooden 
baseball bat).” 

“What’s 10-46?” I asked her. 

“Tt means drunk and disorderly.” 

“Were you drunk, mom?” 

“There wasn’t nothing else to do!” 

“What’s 10-47, I wonder,” I said to no one. 

Keith’s mom slapped me on the shoulder. 

“That’s what I was this morning!” 

In the truck, on the way back to Bloomington, as the sun set and 
everything glowed that kind of lavender that should only exist in 
paintings, Keith was quiet. 

“Look at that,” he said, pulling his hand out of his pocket. He 
had six lighters. “What the hell. Where the hell did these six lighters 
come from?” He’d taken the six lighters, absent-mindedly, from his 
customers, after smoking with them. Three of them were pink; the 
rest were some other color. 


When we got back to Keith’s house, it was nearly dark out. Keith 
put on Final Fantasy X, and started grinding for experience points in a 
dungeon near the end of the game. He’d already finished the game -- 
he was just walking in circles to fight numerous unnecessary battles 
in order to earn points and items he could use to needlessly increase 
his characters’ performance parameters in order to defeat a monster 
you didn’t have to defeat to win the game. It was an optional thing. 
After ten minutes, he muted the television. “This music was driving 
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me nuts last night.” 

He was trying to earn Destruct Spheres, to eliminate nodes on 
the Sphere Board, so he could then use different sphere items to 
rewrite old nodes with new nodes, to create an opportunity to 
increase the parameters of certain crucial variables beyond the 
pedestrian set limit of 99. Slowly, he would break the system, earning 
up to 255 in the areas of strength and defense. It was a meticulous, 
ridiculous process. I wouldn’t be there to see him succeed; I’m sure 
he did, eventually. 

“Tt helps if you have a lot of weed.” 

I was sitting on the ratty Laz-E-Boy, rubbing the edge of my 
thumb against the nylon strings of Techno Guy’s acoustic guitar. I 
didn’t strum, in the interest of preserving the silence. Every now and 
then, my eyes drifted to the carpet, and the pink strawberry ice cream 
stain on the floor. It was thick like a motorcycle helmet. It hadn’t been 
there the one time I’d been to Keith’s townhouse before then -- shortly 
before going to Japan. Someone must have spilled it. How could they 
not have cleaned it up before it dried? As he grinded on in Final 
Fantasy X, Keith sat, shirtless, in boxers, and picked at the ice cream 
stain with his big toenail. His big toenail against that ice cream stain 
on the carpet made the sound of one cockroach hating another 
cockroach. That One Girl came down the stairs, pantsless, in a big T- 
shirt, her hair up in a floppy, paintbrushy ponytail. She walked behind 
the kitchen bar and opened the refrigerator. She took out a Brita 
pitcher and stared over the bar counter at the action-like glorified 
spreadsheet on the muted television as she let some filtered water 
gurgle down into her throat. 

“What the fuck is this shit?” 

“Hey baby, can you get me a Dr Pepper?” 

Gargling, she said, “Don’t you fucking call me ‘baby’.” 

“Hey That One Girl, can you get me a Dr Pepper?” 

She grabbed a Dr Pepper out of the refrigerator, and gave ita 
good shotgun toss into the living room. It smacked into Keith’s 
shoulder and fell onto the sofa. She might have been aiming for his 
head. He didn’t look away from the TV. I detected a grasshopper- 
wing-velocity shudder across the surface of his face. 

“Can you get me another one? I’m not going to open that one.” 

“Get it yourself, asshole.” 

She put the Brita pitcher back into the refrigerator, shut it 
gingerly, and was gone. 
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“Thanks, That One Girl,” Keith said as she padded up the stairs. 
She flashed an upside-down middle finger behind her back. 

I went to the refrigerator, and got Keith a Dr Pepper. 

Fifteen silent minutes later, That One Girl and Techno Guy were 
having emphatic intercourse on a squeaky bed upstairs. Keith didn’t 
turn the television volume back up. He picked at the strawberry ice 
cream stain on the shaggy carpet a little bit with his big toenail. 

A large black man burst into the apartment in a nacho-cheese- 
crusted purple-and-teal Chi-Chi’s polo shirt and black pants. Above his 
head he hoisted four pizza boxes high. 

“Look what I found, motherfucker.” 

“In the fuckin’ hizouse,” Keith said, almost an emotionless sigh. 

Keith plopped his left foot onto the carpet. The dude put the 
pizzas onto the table. 

“One of them is just black olives, banana peppers and cheese,” 
the dude said. “You said your homeboy over here’s a vegetarian. I 
take it that’s you. Keith says you just got back from Japan.” 

“Thanks, dude,” I said. “Yeah, I sure did.” 

“T’ll be back.” 

The guy was gone. In a minute, he came back with two more 
pizzas, and two lanky white male identical twins. 

“This the last of them.” He put the pizzas on the table. 

“Always a pleasure,” Keith said. 

“Well,” the big guy said, squinting at the television, then 
releasing his squint. “I guess we’ll be going.” 

“Nuh-uh,” Keith said. “You’re going to have a seat and chill for a 
bit. This pizza isn’t going to eat itself.” 

The man sat in the other ratty Laz-E-Boy. The twins stood. 
Everyone smoked a bit, ate a slice of pizza, and stared at the TV. They 
watched Keith spend all his spheres to destroy nodes on the sphere 
grids of six characters. Then he went through and built more sphere 
nodes. Then he went through again and purchased parameters using 
sphere points. 

“What’s this game you’re playing, dude?” 

“It’s Final Fantasy xX.” 

“For real? I heard that shit was pretty tight.” 

“Tt’s a little bit tight.” 

“What’s this you’re doing?” 

“I’m spending these points and doing this thing here right now 
so that it doesn’t take as long to get this many things and spend these 
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points to do the same exact thing next time.” 

We’d still be eating that pizza the next afternoon -- and I’d still 
be high on sleeplessness -- and Keith was still grinding in Final 
Fantasy X, when two Mormons rang the doorbell, sending the living 
room into a frenzy: Keith’s friends had agreed to never ring the 
doorbell. If someone rang the doorbell, they were Probably The Cops. 
That One Girl ran around like a chicken with her head cut off: “It’s the 
cops!” “Hide the shit!” We let the Mormons in and we talked to them 
for a bit. The whole place stank of weed, pizza, and peanut butter. 
Mostly, it stank of weed. That One Girl had gone back upstairs when 
she was convinced these two teenage boys wearing short-sleeve shirts 
and black ties were not, in fact, The Cops. Keith, the Mormons, and I 
were talking about God for a little bit. The younger of the two 
Mormons couldn’t keep his eyes off the muted television screen, eyes 
narrowing and brow wrinkling. Keith was giving them the casual, 
playful atheist runaround. He was taking the older, more passionate 
Mormon for a sixth or seventh lap around the racetrack when the 
sounds of That One Girl and Techno Guy having Noisy Intercourse 
became just too much to ignore. All went silent in the room. I asked 
the older Mormon if I could have a copy of the Book of Mormon. He 
said sure. I still have it, today. After that, everyone was silent for a bit. 
Lifeless, soundless, repetitive virtual-monster-killing happened inside 
the television; eventually the more tangible parts of that slipped away, 
and all Keith was doing was navigating menus, using hard-earned 
items to delete nodes from a particularly obtuse visual representation 
of character growth, and then using another item to write in new 
advancement nodes. The younger Mormon stared at this action with 
the morbid fascination of someone seeing pornography for the first 
time and trying real hard to pretend that they liked it a tiny bit. The 
Noisy Intercourse went on throughout all this, the sound of a male car 
and a female car gasping for breath on the bottom of a lake. The big 
black dude in the Chi-Chi’s uniform showed up, ready for work, to ask 
what kind of Papa John’s pizza we wanted tonight. 

“Y’all just want extra cheese and banana peppers again?” 

He stood in the entrance of the living room, staring at the TV 
screen, as the sound of the intercourse upstairs continued. I leafed 
through the Book of Mormon. It wasn’t very interesting. Keith, 
shirtless, in his boxers, popped open the box of cold pizza on his 
abdomen. He took out a piece of pizza and took a bite. 

Keith scraped his toenail along the length of the strawberry ice 
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cream stain. 
“Dude, banana peppers are so good, dude.” 
The words hit me like a gong. 


I tell the “dude, banana peppers are so good, dude” story about 
as often as, eight years later, my corporate co-founder Bob tells the 
story of how he went to a transvestite bar in San Francisco one 
morning, parked outside, went in, got ignored by all the transvestites, 
ordered a Corona, got hit on by a middle-aged gay man, and then 
went outside to see his car being towed. Luckily, this bar happened to 
be right next door to the impound yard, so he walked over there, 
pointed to his car as it was being towed in, and asked the grill-teethed 
man at the front desk how much it was going to be. The guy said it’d 
be $350. Bob reluctantly paid. 

“Yeah, I’ll getcha car!” 

The guy went around to get the car. When Bob got back into the 
car: “I realized all the change had been removed from the ashtray.” 


My brother has a story he tells at family dinners or whatever. 
He can tell this story a lot better than I can, probably because it’s his 
story. He was tattered with tiredness after working a night shift 
opening boxes and stocking shelves at the grocery store where he’d 
gotten his first job in high school -- and eventually became the night 
manager of, after he dropped out of college. This was between him 
dropping out of college and becoming the night manager. He was 
working at a different location, as the situation required. This 
particular location was across the often-rainy navy-skied highway 
from a mental hospital. The patients wore bright yellow uniforms 
there -- they looked like bright yellow doctor scrubs. My brother was 
at a gas station across the street, beat-up by sleepiness and afraid of 
crashing his car on the way home. It was misty and humid; the street 
was rain-slick. He poured himself one of those giant fifty-nine-cent 
coffees you could get at gas stations back then. (Now they’re maybe a 
dollar.) Just, really muddy, nasty coffee. My brother is a healthy guy, 
so he’s not much of a coffee drinker. In order to stomach the stuff, he 
needs to put in a lot of sugar. After his night-manager days, he’d 
become a certified Jeet Kune Do master, actually, after years of 
practicing kung-fu on his own. I think that’s amazing. Him and his 
friend went to some demonstration, and there was an open sparring 
period, and he showed what he had. Apparently, according to the 
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experts, he’d been a kung-fu master for a good portion of his life. No 
one can really say how long. Years before that, he was emptying one 
pack of sugar after another into a big styrofoam cup of coffee. Some 
guy at the end of the counter kept tittering in his direction. My 
brother, with his zen-like focus, didn’t even look up. After his sixth 
sugar or so, the giggling guy became unignorable. My brother shot 
him a glance. The man, bearded, in a glossily mud-splattered bright 
yellow jumpsuit, laughed once, loudly, and then spoke in a 
leprechaun-like voice my brother still imitates (I imagine) perfectly to 
this day: 

“You like it sweet, don’t you?” 

I suppose, as you get older, as you make more and more adult 
decisions, these Sentences Spoken By Others are the little stories you 
remember most. 

Bob has “I’ll getcha car!” 

My brother has “You like it sweet, don’t you?” 

I have “dude, banana peppers are so good, dude”. 


The next day, Keith and I drove up to Sihyang’s apartment 
building. We found her sitting on a blanket on the lawn under the 
relentless summer sky with a bottle of beer in her hand and an 
incredulous look on her face. She’d lost some weight. She looked 
good. She was still wearing the same heather-gray and crimson 
“INDIANA” T-shirt she’d been wearing the first night I took it off. 
Next to her was a young shaggy blond guy in baggy hemp pants, 
smoking a cigar. I felt like I’d seen him somewhere before. I’d never 
be able to put my finger on quite where. 

Sihyang led us upstairs. She gave me back my TV. Me and Keith 
hauled it down the stairs. Keith put it in the back of the truck. I talked 
to Sihyang a bit while Keith went over and asked her new boyfriend if 
he maybe wanted to buy some weed later. 

“How are you adjusting to life in the United States of America?” 

“T’m getting along just fine.” 

“You’re sick,” Sihyang said to me. “You have a disease.” 

“What? Whoa.” 

“Nothing. It’s nothing. Don’t worry about it.” 

She looked down at her fingernails. Her nose-holes opened and 
then closed without a sound. 

I didn’t know at the time that was the last time I’d ever see her. 
If I had known, I still don’t know what I would have done differently. 
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She was a hugely instrumental force in determining who I was at that 
very moment; who I was at that very moment was a hugely 
instrumental force in determining who I am today. In terms of events, 
and facts, so many more things happened in my life after her than had 
happened before her, which, quite frankly, doesn’t seem possible, 
given the nature of physics. Yet, in falling in love with her some time 
after breaking up with her, I had cursed myself to allow her to 
continue to determine my future forever. It hasn’t been such a bad 
ride since then. Sometimes I’m a little sad. I think of her every time 
The Green-Haired Girl asks me to marry her -- which is once a day, 
these days -- and I think of how I just can’t go around drinking 
everybody down. Every day that passed after seeing her that last time 
hammered it in further that I might never see her again. Eventually, I 
let that notion occupy a fair-sized portion of my brain at any given 
moment. As months wore on, as I started a website and began writing 
in public, I thought about what Max had said to me that final night. I 
wondered what that meant for Sihyang. I slowly looked for the best 
way to transform from a long-time adult to a certified professional... 
something. 

The next day, after my old television was safe in the back of my 
mom’s minivan, I went to have dinner with Devoutly Religious Korean 
Girl and her brother Yoon-Mo. We met at Mother Bear’s Pizza on 3rd 
Street, just two blocks away from the church where that neo-nazi with 
a submachine gun killed her boyfriend three years before. Mother 
Bear’s was once voted second-best pizza in America by People 
Magazine, you know. It’s fantastic pizza: it’s trashy college town pizza 
elevated to an art form. We ate and talked. 

“T don’t like Sihyang-unni’s new boyfriend,” she said. 

“Have you met him?” 

“T saw him, once.” 

“T saw him once, too.” 

“Do you still love her?” 

“What?” 

“T know you love her.” 

“Whatever.” 

“T can tell her you love her.” 

“Are you Still talking to her?” 

“Not often. We see each other in the gym sometimes.” 

“Oh. She’s ... going to the gym. Again.” 

“You should talk to her! Or I can talk to her. I want her to be 
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happy.” 
“T saw her today. I talked to her. I talked to her a little bit. I 


don’t want to talk to her.” 

“T’ll talk to her.” 

“T don’t want you to talk to her.” 

“Well, who do you want to talk to her?” 

“T don’t want anyone to talk to her. I mean--I don’t mean it like 
that.” 

“What are you going to do now, man?” Yoon-mo asked. He was 
her twin brother -- and he was two years behind in school because of 
the Korean mandatory post-high-school military service. 

“Are you going to stay here in Bloomington? 

“Are you going to do the graduate school? 

“Are you going to go to the law school?” 

I thought about it. 

“T guess I’m going to go back to Japan.” 

Four months later, that’s exactly what I did. 
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four months later, in japan again (tokyo this time) 


I took the Yamanote Line from Shinagawa all the way around to 
Ikebukuro, then took the Tobu-TojO Line up to Fujimino to see 
Murasaki two days after I arrived back in Japan. I wasn’t totally sure 
how long the trip would take, and Google Maps didn’t give you precise 
train schedules in January 2003. I had told her, via a letter, to meet 
me in Cafe Monster. She was waiting at the great thick wooden table 
with a glass of water and a paperback novel. “Why don’t we do it in 
the road?” was on the stereo. The owner glowered at her a little bit 
while needlessly toweling the life out of the bottom of a big brass 
frying pan. Murasaki wasn’t the same. She must have shaved her head 
again a week after I left. It had grown back to a point where she 
looked like a young werewolf. Something was distinctly, invisibly 
different about her -- though I was deadly (and probably wrongly) 
certain she hadn’t changed. 

She didn’t even look at me as she spoke to me. 

“So who are these people you’re staying with?” 

“Well, I wrote an essay about watching a police officer 
straightening loaves of bread a drunk man had knocked over in a 
supermarket in the middle of the night. It got published somewhere. 
Some woman read it.” 

“What kind of woman?” 
“Some Chinese woman who just recently married a Japanese 
man.” 

“And she emailed you?” 

“Yeah. We got to talking, and eventually, she was like, ‘You 
could come stay with us while you look for a job.’” 

“So you’re looking for a job?” 

“Well, I mean, not yet. I just got here.” 

“Are they cool people, at least?” 

“They’re complete squares.” 

“They sound like complete squares.” 

“T haven’t even told you anything about them.” 

“Tell me something, then.” 

I tilted my head to the side for a moment. “They have a giant 
basket of charcoal in the middle of their dining room table.” 

To this day, I’ve never smelled a dining room that smelled 
exactly like that one did. 
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(In hindsight, they were beautiful people.) 

“What about the bathroom?” 

“They’ve got a little one on top of the toilet, too.” 

The charcoal absorbed odors so efficiently, essentially rendering 
the bathroom air a blank slate, that when you flushed, you could 
literally smell the hardness of the new water for an instant before it 
dissolved into olfactory darkness. 

Under the table, Murasaki had a box of Country Ma’am Brand 
chocolate chip cookies. The cookies were individually wrapped inside 
the box. In her lap was a large Zip-Loc bag. As we talked she busied 
herself unwrapping the cookies and putting them into the plastic bag. 

“What... what are you doing?” 

“T hate unwrapping these cookies when I want to eat them. So 
I’m unwrapping them ahead of time, when I don’t feel like eating 
them.” 

“That's.” 

“Crazy? It’s not crazy.” 

“IT wasn’t going to say it’s crazy.” 

“Tt’s like ... the zeroth stage of digestion.” 

For a microsecond, I wanted to argue with her. Then, I didn’t 
want to argue with her anymore. 


One weeknight while her husband was at a work party, the 
woman invited me to watch Chinese movies sitting on her bed. They 
didn’t have a sofa in the bedroom, and they didn’t have a TV in the 
living room. She wore her nightgown and sat six feet away from me. It 
was a long bed. A light was still on in the adjacent living room. The 
adjoining kitchen was dark. The apartment was nearly a perfect 
square. The movie was one of those movies that made a dark bedroom 
glow blue. She didn’t speak while we watched it. When it was over, a 
curious TV program floated by on NHK. I’d never paid much mind to 
Japanese television before then, or after. This program was essentially 
a stand-in for color bars, or a message that the broadcast day had 
been concluded. The nature of the program was that it presented 
footage of scenery of foreign countries under music that was 
tangentially related. The scenery footage was like something your 
eccentric aunt would shoot on vacation: natives in their natural 
habitats, nothing including any people that you might know -- to keep 
it “pure”. The streets of New York City, and some Frank Sinatra. The 
skyline of Moscow and some Tchaikovsky. A marketplace in Cairo, and 
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the theme song from “Baghdad Cafe”. She and I stared at this in 
silence as it filled the bedroom and half of the dining room. I went to 
the bathroom, where I found myself urinating with a quarter of an 
erection, my upper throat feeling all orange-juicy. I flushed the toilet. 
One thing I like so much I’ll never get over it is the way Japanese 
toilets have a faucet in the top; the water that will eventually fill the 
toilet bowl first passes out of a faucet at the top of the toilet. You can 
wash your hands in that faucet. This couple’s toilet room was ten 
degrees colder than the rest of the house. I got my fingertips wet and 
touched them to my cheeks, just inches from my ears. I went back into 
the bedroom. The woman had moved to the very center of the bed. I 
sat on one edge. The theme music from “Baghdad Cafe” was still 
playing. 

“You know, I told you I knew the man who owns the website you 
wrote for.” 

“Oh. Yeah, you told me he was a... business associate of 
yours.” 

“He was a head hunter. He tried to make me quit my job and 
work for someone else.” 

“Oh. You didn’t mention that.” 

“T had an affair with him,” she said, putting a question-like spin 
on the word “affair”. 

I shot the woman a glance. She had hair like a Japanese 1980s 
porno secretary. Her lips were wet with wine-colored lipstick. It might 
have just been a medium-red. The desert sunset footage on the 
television made everything in our real-world-space more 
sophisticated. 


“What was I supposed to say to her?” 

“Do you think she wanted you to say something?” 

“She must have. Otherwise, what was the point of starting a 
conversation?” 

Murasaki and I were in a karaoke booth near the west exit of 
Ikebukuro Station. Murasaki’s karaoke technique involved putting on 
a song she didn’t like and trying to sustain a single scream from start 
to finish. She failed every time. She measured the precise degree of 
failure by how many deep breaths she had to take during each song. 
She shook a tambourine while doing this. The room was dark and 
stank of smoke. The black light bulb revealed fluorescent dolphins and 
stars on the walls. We were taking a break. Murasaki greedily gulped 
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down a glass of water. 

“What kind of work does she do?” 

“She’s some kind of accountant.” 

“Head-hunters go after accountants?” 

“T wondered about that, myself.” 

“Maybe she knows the guy some other way.” 

“T’d guess the guy is, in fact, a head hunter.” 

“T was about to say that. I mean, why lie about two things when 
you can lie about one?” 

“You’re going to win an Akutagawa Prize someday,” I said to 
Murasaki. 

“Fuck yourself.” 

Murasaki and I went to Saizeriya and ate two terrible, greasy, 
buttery plates of pepperoncini pasta. 

“Do you want to maybe, uh, go into a studio and play some 
music?” 

“T don’t even have my drumsticks.” 

Oh" 

“I’m supposed to meet my friend at the youth center in Fujimino 
at like eight, anyway.” 

“Oh” 

“You wouldn’t believe this guy! He’s like, a brilliant jazz pianist, 
and he’s also like completely retarded. I thought he was like sixteen 
and it turns out he’s like forty-two. That really blew my mind.” 

“The psychosis preserves people.” 

“One guy in the center said schizophrenic people have fewer 
pimples. Do I look like I could be schizophrenic?” 

Her skin was like fine, white leather. 

We parted at the Tobu-Tojo Line. Her backpack was heavy with 
unnecessary trinkets. She waddled under its weight. Halfway to the 
stairs she showed me the back of her fingerless-gloved left hand. 


A week later, I met Mursasaki at Cafe Monster early enough in 
the morning for the fat wooden blinds to be closed. I sat with my back 
to the orange sunlight. I sipped an Earl Grey tea and chewed a piece 
of toast with hand-made marmalade while The Beatles sang 
“Happiness is a Warm Gun”. I wasn’t sick of The Beatles yet; in fact, 
being in Cafe Monster made me enjoy them more than ever. Being 
away from Cafe Monster for many years had made me indifferent. I 
suppose people like things most when they connect to other things. 
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“Do you want to go see Sakai-san in a play?” 

“What kind of play?” 

“Some Shakespeare thing.” 

“You mean, like, actually performing Shakespeare?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Which play?” 

“T don’t know. One of the ones where nobody dies.” 

“T thought you liked Shakespeare?” 

“Why would you think that? Have we ever talked about 
Shakespeare before?” 

“No.” 

“Do you want to come or not? I have to call her tonight and say 
if you want to come.” 

“When is it?” 

“Saturday morning. In Kotesashi.” 

“Where’s Kotesashi?” 

“Just meet me in Ikebukuro by the Seibu-Ikebukuro Line 
entrance -- there’s only one -- at 8am.” 

“8am!” 

“Yeah. Kotesashi is way out there, man.” 

“Okay.” 

Murasaki took the boiled egg off my tea saucer and studied it 
briefly. 

“Have you had sex with that guy’s wife yet?” 

“T’m not going to have sex with that guy’s wife.” 

“Why not? She already had one affair.” 

“That doesn’t mean she wants to do it again.” 

“Well, she told you about it, so chances are that means she 
wants to do it again.” 

“T can see how you would think that.” 

“T can see how I would think that, too.” 

Murasaki put my boiled egg back. She chewed on her right 
middle fingernail a little. Did I really want to tell her this? 

“T was using their computer yesterday. The wife lets me log in 
with her profile. Well, I couldn’t help noticing that she’d been 
browsing a website where foreigners place personal ads.” 

“Oh, gross. You think she was cruising for guys on the 
internet?” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised.” 

“What’s the website? Dial it up on your computer there.” 
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I sighed. I probably shouldn’t have opened the website. 

“All these people here are looking to get laid?” 

“Yeah.” 

“That’s really all they want?” 

“Well, most of them are women in their mid-forties who are 
looking for well-off men who are also in their mid-forties or possibly 
late fifties.” 

“To like, get married and stuff.” 

“Yeah.” 

““All the lonely people’,” Murasaki said, in English. It was a 
Beatles reference. You really couldn’t help making them in that place. 

“Loneliness is one of the reasons people do anything.” 

Murasaki didn’t ask what I thought about the others. 

“You know what we should do? We should set up a bunch of ads, 
and see if she replies to one of them.” 

“Oh, that’s not nice.” 

“That way you’d know if she actually wanted to have sex with 
you that night.” 

“T don’t really care either way.” 

“Well, I kind of do. Akutagawa Prize. ‘My Foreign Friend’. Come 
on, let’s set up some ads. Let’s just get on there and go nuts.” 

“Well, we’d have to set up a bunch of different email addresses, 
too, because they print the ads in a weekly free magazine in addition 
to this website.” 

“And they run the email addresses with the ads? Why would that 
be a big deal?” 

“Well, if she sees the same email address by two ads, she’ll 
know something is up.” 

“How quickly can you make email addresses? Are they free?” 

For the record, I’ve heard people ask these questions as 
recently as two weeks ago. 

“You can make them instantly, and for free.” 

“Can you make, like, a whole bunch of them?” 

I showed Murasaki how easy it was to make a Yahoo! mail 
address. We set up a dozen dummy mail addresses in a half an hour. I 
gave them all the same password. I almost had to write the names 
down because they were so generic -- just all combinations of “Tokyo” 
and “Guy” or “Dude” or “Bloke” and strings of numbers. The ads were 
pretty terrible. 
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“Not looking to get attached: 
Irish man, athletic build, mid-twenties, employed in finance. 
My job doesn’t give me a lot of time for relationships. 
Looking for a mature woman who wants to have fun.” 


Murasaki asked two questions, about the phrase “looking to get 
attached”, and about the use of the word “build”. I answered 
succinctly. She was quiet a moment. 

“So you’re going to use every one of these email addresses to 
write one ad?” 

“Yeah.” 

“That’s going to take a while.” 

“Not too long.” 

“Are they all going to be something like this?” 

“More or less. I might make a couple that are looking for a 
‘long-term relationship’.” 

“Do you think she’ll go for any of these?” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if she went for all of them.” 

“T would be a little bit surprised if she went for any of them.” 

I was certain she would go for all of them. 

“When do these ads go up on the website?” 

“Next Thursday.” 

“Man, what a joke. Why can’t they just go up now?” 

“They have to moderate them. And they also print them ina 
magazine.” 

“Man, what a ripoff.” 


Murasaki was pushing her bicycle. The seat was still as high as 
her shoulder. When I think about her, now, and that bicycle, I 
distinctly remember the lopsided way she would jump up onto it. It 
always looked so impossible. How many times, though, had I even 
seen her ride it? Combing back through my memories, it feels like she 
was always just pushing it. No, there she is: I can remember riding it 
once, in her school uniform, a shameless fake Burberry scarf around 
her neck in a fat knot. That was the night we first met. 

“So, do you want to go play some music?” 

“T left my drumsticks at home.” 

“Let’s go get them.” 

“Okay.” 

We walked to the end of the block Cafe Monster was on, and 
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turned left, headed down the main road toward Max’s house. The 
sleepy sub-urban neighborhood was as peopleless, motionless, 
blinding, and windy as always. We turned down a small street flanked 
by sun-blocking condominium towers. In the shade and the cold, it felt 
like the bottom of a swimming pool. 

“Ever since hanging out with Max and you at her house, like, 
I’ve been thinking about being a writer.” 

“Oh? Have you tried writing anything?” 

“Yeah. Well, no. I thought about writing a couple of things. I 
mean, I thought about what kinds of things I would think about 
writing.” 

“For example?” 

“Nothing specific. I looked at a couple of books in the 
contemporary fiction section of a bookstore. You know. Stuff by 
Japanese authors. Lots of stories about, like, girls cutting their nipples 
off with kitchen scissors, or women killing their families and hiding 
the bodies in their tiny apartments for, like, decades, and the kinds of 
conversations they have with the postman or pizza-delivery boy.” She 
looked up at the condominium towers all around us, behind every 
leafy horizon. “One of those little windows on those big buildings 
could have a bunch of dead people stacked up like sausages behind 
it.” 

“Huh.” 

“T thought about writing something about a girl with a skin 
disease -- like, her skin is just falling off like zombie curtains, just, 
like, nasty, stringy, grody meat-sheets flopping all off her body and 
she has to keep pulling it off and it causes her this intense pain right 
at the moment the skin snaps off. Then she has to put it into one of 
those metal ‘Biohazard’ trash cans like they have in the doctor’s office 
for discarding syringes.” 

“That sounds like something they’d put on a bookshelf in a 
Japanese bookstore.” 

“Yeah, and Takashi Miike would make a movie out of it, 
probably.” 

“You'd need to have someone raping someone.” 

“Or killing someone and then raping them.” 

“And then eating them.” 

“You’re a genius!” 

“European people would love it.” 

“T got the idea when I used tweezers to pull a cuticle out of my 
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thumbnail.” 

“Oh, man. Was it one of those that feels like it’s not going to 
hurt, and then it does?” 

“Yeah! It made me think, ‘What if my whole body was just 
covered with these? Wouldn’t that suck a whole lot more than 
anything in my life sucks right now?’ I guess some of them would 
hurt, and some of them wouldn’t, though I’d be so preoccupied with 
fear that it was going to hurt, every time, that it’d be just as bad as 
every one of them hurting. Oh, god, when I was playing the drums like 
six hours a day -- when Sakai-san’s friend was still working at the 
studio in Kami-Fukuoka and I could go in for free -- I would always 
have these crusty-hard blisters on my hands, and sometimes they’d 
start to peel off, and I would like, start peeling them off, and 
sometimes they’d catch and stick and I’d give them a sudden yank and 
it’d be all like ... chills down to my toes. I kept thinking if I kept 
doing that I’d break all my teeth.” 

“Ouch.” 

Writing the above lines, I remembered an email I received 
earlier today from the youngest brother of the three brothers who run 
Studio DOM, here in Koenji. I’d left my iPhone on top of the bass 
amplifier last night, after going in to pound the drums for two hours. 
They didn’t even ask me for money. I went down just now and got it -- 
a six-block walk through the torrential rain, until the aluminum 
overhang of the shopping street. I talked to the kid for a half an hour 
about Dimebag Darrel, and about guitar tone. The kid is great. I bet 
Murasaki could have been good friends with him. I really wish I could 
have taken Murasaki to Koenji at least once. 

“So maybe this girl with the zombie-floppy skin likes some boy 
at school and she passes him a note and he like... . kills himself? No, 
maybe he avoids her for like years and then one day she sees him step 
in front of a train.” 


“e , oun 


An incident involving a human body’. 

“Oh, god, that could be a perfect name for the book.” 

Sorry for taking that one. (Technically, I did think of it. (Also, 
technically, you are dead.)) 

“Maybe she’s standing two cars down from where he’s standing, 
and she tries to approach him, and he just closes his eyes and jumps.” 

“Yeah. Hmm. He has to have a story of his own. I'll have to think 
of that.” 

“He’s captain of the swim team.” 
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“Oh, duh. Of course he’s captain of the swim team.” 

“Maybe the girl grows up selling hand-braided bracelets over 
the internet.” 

“There has to be a scene where she masturbates furiously in the 
bathroom at his funeral.” 

“Okay.” 

“And at the end she totally fucking rapes and kills some kid who 
looks just like him.” 

“Okay.” 

“T like the idea about her selling bracelets on the internet, 
though. Where did that come from?” 

“Well, I’m just thinking, what could a person do, with that 
objective ugliness? What kind of career would she get? No office 
building would hire her as a janitor, for example. I like to think of her 
as being kind of a self-made just-getting-by kind of person.” 

“Yeah. I like that.” 

“Or what if she was, like, un-ignorable? What if she had some 
magnificent talent? What if, say, she could serve a tennis ball at, like, 
three hundred and fourteen miles per hour?” 

“What if?” 

“T mean, she’d be famous. She’d be out there in the world. 
People would have to just... deal with her hideousness.” 

“Man. Wow. That’s an idea. Now you’ve gone and 
commandeered it. You put all that stuff about tennis in there, and you 
keep the grody skin thing, and you keep the guy committing suicide, 
and the masturbating at the funeral, and the raping thing, and there’s 
a... well, maybe not a bestseller, though that’d be something.” 

“You should try writing it.” 

“Fuck you. You write it. It’s yours now.” 

Four years later, I wrote it: The Last Days of the Tennis 
Monster. It wasn’t very good. A year after that, I wrote it again: 
Chronicle of a Tennis Monster. It still wasn’t very good. I’m thinking 
about writing it again, in light of recent events, maybe giving it a little 
more Tolstoy: putting more punctuation between the sentences, so to 
speak. It wasn’t very good last time: next time, it will be terrible. 

The sun slid into the noontime position, dead overhead. The 
morning had been clear as ice; the noontime grew hazy. We walked 
alongside the concrete-walled canal. Murasaki walked to my left; I 
looked over her shoulder at the canal walls, tracing a dot with my 
eyes along the borders of the concrete hexagons. 
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“Have you talked to Max since you went back to America?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“She mailed my recommendation letters into my school. Aside 
from that, I haven’t heard from her.” 

“Huh. What do you think she’s doing?” 

“She said she was going to Australia.” 

“Duh. I mean, what do you think she’s doing in Australia?” 

“Probably nothing.” 

“She’s probably playing with her dogs.” 

I’d forgotten all about her dogs: she’d boasted about them 
precisely once. I only ever knew them as far as a photograph on her 
desktop: two black and shiny kelpies, maybe identical twins. 

“Can we take a break for a second?” Murasaki said. She led me 
into a little park with a stone temple arch, a camphor tree, and a 
couple of Port-a-Potties. 

Murasaki sat on top of a stone lantern. She pulled her knees up 
and wobbled there. 

“This is a neat little park.” 

“Tt’s near my house. I’ve gotten used to it.” 

I poked around a bit. Beyond the camphor tree was a green 
chain-link fence that looked over a cabbage patch; on the far border of 
the patch were dirty stone walls of houses, laundry hanging out back. 
A woman was alternatingly undoing clothespins from blankets and 
shooting glances at the sky. 

“T came here the night I first shaved my head.” 

“Oh yeah?” 

“T felt like a complete retard. My mom found me not ten minutes 
after I left the house. Isn’t that fucked-up? How predictable was 
that?” 

“T guess parents are just... kids who grow up to have kids. My 
mom always says ‘We worry about you’. I used to wonder if they really 
do.” 

“Now?” 

“T know they do. I guess they’re used to thinking about worst- 
case scenarios.” 

“T mean, how was this stupid little park right here, five minutes 
from my house, a worst-case scenario? I’d just quit school and shaved 
my head. My hair was all over the sink. My mom yelled at me. I yelled 
back. My dad yelled at me. I yelled back even louder. I left the house. 
I came right here. I looked over my shoulder maybe five times. It was 
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pitch dark out here. They didn’t follow me. I was sitting right over 
there--” she pointed at the tangled roots of the camphor tree “--for 
maybe two minutes when my mom came in and told me to come 
home.” 

I thought about Murasaki, newly bald, in her pajamas, huffing 
out of her house in that midget waddle of hers along the canal ina 
pitch-black night. Maybe the opening and shutting of the door had 
made a sound loud enough to justify other people looking outside, or 
orange lights coming on inside square windows. 

“T thought you said your parents didn’t get mad when you quit 
school?” 

“Well, I mean, I thought they would get, like, so mad they’d kill 
me.” 

She wasn’t even looking at me. 

“She wasn’t even mad when she found me. She just told me to 
come home. She’s such a stupid bitch.” 

“T think she cares about you.” 

“Man, of course she does. Well, I don’t care about her. I don’t 
know. Maybe I don’t. I know I just don’t know how I feel about her 
knowing I wasn’t... serious. She knew I wasn’t going to kill myself. 
What did she come out here for? 

“T can’t surprise anybody. What a gyp. I can’t even surprise 
Sakai-san.” 

“Did you try to surprise Sakai-san?” 

“T told her I loved her, I guess.” 

“Oh -- you... oh.” 

“T know I told you a long time ago that you should have sex with 
her. Well, I asked her if you did and she told me it was none of my 
business. Did you?” 

The closest I had ever gotten to having sex with Sakai-san was 
the night I rode her bicycle down the highway back from Kawagoe to 
Fujimino after she and Murasaki and I had made fools of ourselves 
with a guitar and a tambourine in front of a handful of weekend 
commuters. She rode on the back, her arms tight around my ribs, her 
face between my shoulder blades. 

“T didn’t have sex with her.” 

“You mean it?” 

“T do.” 

“T mean, I won’t be mad if you did. I mean .. . I love her, right? I 
don’t even know why. I don’t even know what to do about it. Hey, 
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what would you do if a girl loved you, and you loved her, and she said 
that she didn’t want to have sex with you, like, ever, and that she 
didn’t want you to have sex with anyone else?” 

A light went out deep within my brain when she asked that 
question. Or maybe that brain-room had been dark all along, and I’d 
only never seen it. 

“T don’t really know what I'd do.” 

“Huh. I wrote a short story about you the other day, and in it, 
you answered, ‘I couldn’t love a girl who wouldn’t have sex with me.”’ 

“T don’t know if that sounds like something I’d say. Though hey 
-- [thought you said you were only thinking about writing? You 
actually wrote something?” 

“It is something you’d say. Man, you don’t even know yourself.” 

“Hey. I know myself just fine.” 

“Whatever. Didn’t you say before that you couldn’t marry a girl 
unless you... took her for a ‘test drive’ first?” 

“Hah. Yeah. Yeah, I totally did say that.” 

“Well, there you go. Same thing.” 

“Tt’s not the same thing.” It really wasn’t. 

“T think it is. Then again, what do I know?” 

“Anyway. Is that what you said to Sakai-san, that you . . . loved 
her, and didn’t want to have sex with her?” 

“That’s kind of it. Sakai-san is a total dyke, you know. She’s, 
like, eaten girls out before. I heard her talking about it with Sempai. 
Maybe she was full of shit. Though man, even if she’s full of shit, why 
would she say that, unless she really wanted to?” 

“Maybe she really wants to.” 

“T told her I didn’t want her to do that to me, though if she 
didn’t mind, maybe we could go on dates and sleep in the same bed 
together. Maybe we could move in together when she goes to college. 
She said she was ‘flattered’. God, that’s like the worst thing someone 
can Say.” 

I looked at Murasaki, in her hoodie and backward baseball cap 
and little glasses and huge cheeks and plastic-smooth alien-leather 
skin. My god, she really hadn’t changed. She was never going to 
change. That’s precisely what made her so terrifying. She was as 
broken as I still am. I opened my mouth. Maybe I was going to say 
something. I either don’t remember what I was going to say, or I 
didn’t actually want to say anything. 

“T thought, maybe, if you had sex with her, right? Maybe that 
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would be, like. You guys could go and do that when I’m not around, 
and then I would know you’re doing it, and just not say anything, and 
then at night, in bed, I could be the one who sleeps next to her, and 
you could just be at home.” 

“Well, I’m... glad that you think of me in this scenario.” 

She made this face she often made. The face made always made 
me consider for a moment that she was about to transform into a very 
old man. 

“Hah. Yeah. Really?” 

“A little bit, I guess.” 

“What, is she not your type, or something? Do you even have a 
type?” 

“T don’t know if I have a type.” 

“At least you’re honest.” Murasaki jumped down from her perch 
on the lantern. “You know what? I don’t feel like playing music today. 
I’m just going to go home.” Murasaki grabbed her bike. 

“T’ll walk you home.” 

“Don’t bother. I’ll write you a letter. I’ll see you in Ikebukuro on 
Saturday.” 

“Okay.” 

If she jumped onto the bike and pedaled it, it was after she 
turned the corner a hundred meters away. I watched her walk it all 
that distance. 


Murasaki didn’t talk on the train to Kotesashi. She ate a two- 
foot long convenient-store-bought fluffy bread-thing full of whipped 
cream. I ate a bread-snack full of strawberry jam. The Seibu- 
Ikebukuro Line was bright yellow outside, courtesy of paint, and 
bright yellow inside, courtesy of the sun. Murasaki squinted dead 
ahead and ate her bread-thing in silence. Weekend early mornings on 
Tokyo trains are tomb-like. Around noon, they’re packed. Everyone 
wants to go somewhere and make the most of the day off. It was too 
early for normal fun, and we were going the opposite direction of 
normal fun, anyway: the idea is that much of Saitama comes out to 
Tokyo, not the other way around. Murasaki had already ridden a train 
thirty minutes to get to Ikebukuro. Then she had to take another back 
in the opposite direction. Really, Kotesashi wasn’t far from where she 
and Sakai-san lived. She probably could have taken a bus. She’d met 
me in the train station because she didn’t want me to get lost -- or so 
we could be together and have some kind of conversation while we 
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rode the train. If she’d had a cellular phone, or an email address, we 
wouldn’t need to keep planning these things days in advance. 

As the train clacked toward Kawagoe, Murasaki lightened up. 
She sucked some whipped cream off her bread-thing’s cellophane 
wrapper. 

“Did you find a job yet?” 

“Nah, not yet.” 

“Did you get any interviews?” 

“Nope.” 

Murasaki took out a little notebook. 

“Tt turns out my dad has a computer, and he doesn’t mind me 
using it. I made an email address. Here, write your email address. 
Right here.” 

“Wow. I didn’t think you’d ever get an email address.” I wrote 
my email address down. 

“Whatever, man. I wasn’t, like, refusing to get an email address 
because I’m anti-technology, or anything. I just never had the 
opportunity.” 

“Not even at school?” 

“T don’t even think they have telephones in my school.” 

Sakai-san’s school -- an all-girl arts academy -- was way out in 
the middle of nowhere. We had to take a bus partway up a mountain. 
It seemed temporarily impossible to have come from the cold tangle of 
blue steel and frozen humidity of Shinagawa to the orange hilltops 
and apocalypse-clear sky of Kotesashi in less than two hours. The bus 
only took us so far up the hill. We had to walk the rest of the way. 
Murasaki knew where she was going. 

“Wait, is this the school you used to go to?” 

“No. Duh. Sakai-san transferred here.” 

The school was as inviting as a refrigerator built in the 1970s. I 
looked at a sign outside the auditorium. At first, the name of the play 
didn’t register, being in Japanese. 

“Oh, hey, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’. That’s my favorite 
work of fiction of all-time.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Yeah, it’s fantastic.” 

“What’s your second-favorite work of fiction of all-time?” 

I didn’t even have to think. “Mori Ogai’s novel The Wild Goose.” 

“Really? No... really? Why?” 

“Tt’s simple. The whole novel is about this girl who’s this guy’s 
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mistress, and there’s this guy she likes, and all she ever does is see 
him from the window of the house where the guy keeps her. She waits 
by the window every night while he’s on his way back from school. 
Every day, she plans to say something to him. On the night she finally 
decides to attack, he isn’t alone -- he’s with three friends. They had 
accidentally killed a wild goose, and were hiding it in the guy’s coat.” 

“They didn’t kill it accidentally. It was a dare. The guy threw a 
rock at it.” 

“The best part is that the narrator is one of the guy’s friends. 
And at the end the narrator says, like, ‘I later came to meet and 
befriend the girl, and she told me all of the events of this story; I 
won't say why we met -- please use your imagination.’ I really like that 
little twist.” 

“Kind of like Catcher in the Rye.” 

“Well, not really -- because in Catcher in the Rye, the narrator 
doesn’t say what happened, and it’s not important, because by now, 
we know who the narrator is. In The Wild Goose, the narrator meeting 
this girl entirely serves the interest of the story that she ended up 
telling him, anyway.” 

“T don’t see how that’s too different.” 

We were in the small theater by now. It was classy, dark, black. 
We didn’t have seats -- only cushions on the floor. We were expected 
to sit on our knees. My knees were already killing me. A couple years 
practice, and I’d be fine with the knee-sitting thing. 

It turned out that two classes of drama club were putting on the 
entire play individually. We had arrived just in time to watch the play 
for the first time. Then they’d show it again. Sakai-san was in the 
second performance. 

Shakespeare in Japanese was interesting. The first class 
performed a version with all the lines translated literally, paying no 
mind to meter. 

Between performances was a one-hour break. I used the toilet. 
It was tricky, because they only had a girls’ toilet. A hall-monitor-type 
girl had to stand outside and wait for me to be finished. My fingertips 
nearly froze in there. 

We got our shoes and went out to the vending machine halfway 
down the hill. Murasaki tried to jump up onto a low cement wall. She 
slipped. I grabbed her by the ribs and hoisted her up. 

“T could have made it myself.” 

I bought a can of Kirin Afternoon Tea Milk Tea and handed it to 
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her. She rubbed it all over her face. I rubbed it all over my fingers. I 
cracked it open. It was the sound of a broken bone. 

“T feel really sorry for Demetrius,” Murasaki said. 

“T know what you mean.” 

“All that stuff with the love potions. In the end, everyone gets 
who they want, except Demetrius. He remains fooled. Forever.” 

“That’s one of the bigger questions about the whole thing.” 

Sakai-san played Lysander. Her man-voice was two casual steps 
into “acting” territory, just beyond the voice a young girl makes when 
she wants to repeat something a man said. At one point, Lysander 
kisses Hermia. Sakai-san didn’t have to dress up much to look like a 
girly boy. I must admit, it was kind of hot. Murasaki watched with the 
same puzzled, knotted expression on her face as always. 

At the intermission, I went alone into the hallway. When I got 
out of the bathroom, Murasaki was in the hall. The color and lighting 
in the hall reminded me of the typical bathroom in US Military 
housing circa 1982. 

“Are you bored? Do you want to just go? Let’s just go.” 

“T don’t mind staying.” 

“Okay.” 

“The last act is short. It’s just the play-within-a-play.” 

“T don’t understand why they put the intermission right before 
that.” 

“Man, there’s like a million reasons why the intermission comes 
right before that.” 

“Tell me one.” 

“Think about it.” 

“Fuck you, you’re not my English literature teacher.” 

We stayed until the end. In the hallway, a girl in a turtleneck 
was giving Sakai-san roses. Murasaki pushed past a crowd, her 
shoulders at the height of other people’s elbows. I stood with my back 
to a wall. The chubby girl who’d played Bottom came up to me, 
cardboard donkey head under her arm. 

“Hello!” 

“Hi.” 

“You are American?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Very cool!” 

She gave me a thumbs-up. I looked over her shoulder at 
Murasaki’s backward baseball cap. Over Murasaki’s shoulder, Sakai- 
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san’s head floated. Beyond Sakai-san’s shoulder, a mammoth air- 
conditioning unit, stuck enigmatically right into the painted brick 
wall. 

Sakai-san bit her bottom lip. The precise facial expression sticks 
with me even today. She was beautiful. She was a living, breathing 
Myspace photograph. Her eyeballs looking down and to the left. 
Murasaki quickly turns around, looks right at me, points an index 
finger in my direction, and rotates back just as quickly. Sakai-san’s 
eyeballs rotate, her body perfectly still. She makes eye-contact with 
me, unbites her lip. For a moment, I am Demetrius. Her eyeballs 
rotate back to the floor. She speaks a syllable. It’s a vowel: her lips 
don’t curl. 

A year later, as we laid naked on the sun-hot-in-winter straw 
floor of my paper-curtained vibrating bedroom tens of meters above a 
groaning expressway, Sakai-san would tell me what Murasaki had 
asked her in that hallway. Filling in that knowledge gap, I insulted 
myself. 


My stomach was eating itself by the time we got outside. 
Somehow, we’d spent eight hours inside that building. The sun was 
already setting. We waited at the bus stop, both of us complaining 
about hunger. The bus came and we sat in the back. It was even 
cleaner than the bus we’d ridden there, and empty. Everything was 
new and wrapped in plastic. The thing was empty; we were riding it to 
Kotesashi Station. It was a long ride. The sky turned black-green and 
then navy blue while we were on that bus. 

“T had a meeting with my school advisor yesterday, about New 
Zealand,” Murasaki said. “She asked about my future career goals. I 
told her I wanted to be Bruce Springsteen. She didn’t even know who 
Bruce Springsteen was! What a dumb bitch. She said I can’t write 
another person’s name in the ‘future career goals’ segment of my 
paperwork. Even a famous person’s name. She said I had to give a job 
classification. So I said ‘Rocker’. And she needed clarification, so I 
said, ‘I want to be a rock and roll singer’. Then she said, ‘No, we need 
to write down something realistic.’ And I said, it is realistic, you 
asshole -- lots of people are rock and roll singers. You see all those 
CDs in the record store? They don’t record themselves!” 

“Well, they will someday, with advances in computer software.” 

“Ah, shut the fuck up.” 

“Okay.” 
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The bus stopped at the train station. We got out and entered 
Newdays Kiosk convenient store. I grabbed a Calorie Mate. Murasaki 
got a Crunky ice cream bar. It was completely dark out, now -- night 
had fallen at five in the afternoon. 

“Hey, do you want to ride to Fujimino with me?” 

I shrugged. I didn’t have any better plans. 

At Fujimino Station, I saw Murasaki as far as the ticket gate. 

“Oh, man, you have to see this -- look at this.” She took her 
ticket and tore it a tiny bit vertically, splitting the automatically- 
punched round hole in two. “Now, when I put it through the ticket 
gate, it’ll pop out. I saw Sakai-san do it once. Then you can use the 
ticket to get out. Watch.” She slipped it into the turnstile. It didn’t pop 
out. The gate opened. “Shit!” She walked out, turned around, looked 
at me. 

“T only paid, like, 140 yen.” 

“Are you serious? Go adjust your fare.” 

“T’m feeling kind of tired.” 

“Oh, come on.” 

We had moved away from the ticket gate, to a tall, barred fence. 
The bars were wide enough for Murasaki to fit her leg through, to the 
thigh. 

“Man, I wanted to ask you a favor. I mean. I don’t know. I just 
thought it would come up.” 

“What?” 

“T wanted to go to that park, you know, with the tree?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And I thought maybe we could have sex there.” 

“Hah. Hah.” 

“What? It’s not such a ridiculous idea! I was just thinking it 
couldn’t hurt. I drank a beer the other day! Did I tell you about that? I 
thought I would never drink a beer, and I drank one. My dad gave it to 
me.” 

“Man, I don’t think it would be a good idea.” 

Murasaki pursed her lips, looked down. Her eyes turned into 
contemplative half-moons. 

“Maybe... maybe you’re probably right.” 

“T’m pretty sure I probably am right.” 

People were coming and going all around us. The express train 
had just arrived. It was seven in the evening -- people who worked on 
Saturdays were just getting off. 
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“Man. I guess I'll just go home and read.” 

“Yeah, me too. Hey, do you want to come hang out in Shinagawa 
this week, before you go to New Zealand?” 

“What’s there to do out there?” 

“Nothing, I guess.” 

“Oh, cool. That sounds like my kind of place.” 

“Yeah. They’ve got a pretty huge used book store.” 

“T can meet you at the station on Wednesday at 10am. Which 
exit?” 

“South.” 

Murasaki gripped the bars tight, pressed her Keds to the bars, 
and inched up like a master cat-burglar. Her face was just about level 
with mine. 

“Look me in the eye.” 

“Okay.” 

I could barely do it. 

“Come closer.” 

I stepped forward. 

“Put your nose against mine.” 

I did as I was told. 

Murasaki’s thick, short tongue licked the bottom of my face 
from the bottom of my bottom lip to the underside of my nose. 

I coughed a little bit. 

Her saliva had the acidity of orange juice. She released the bars 
and thunked to the ground. Someone nearby cleared their throat. 

I rotated ninety degrees to the right. It was Sheila, the district 
manager who’d reprimanded me at my English school. 

“Hey! Long time, no see.” 

She snorted and huffed away. 

“That was a little weird,” I said to Murasaki. 

“T’m going home now,” she said. 


On the train platform, my breath became near-liquid. Across the 
width of the train pit, an orange light bulb arranged to illuminate an 
advertisement for a cooking school died, just as the train-arriving 
jingle began. A man floated up next to me, smoking a cigarette. The 
smoke stuck in the mist of my breath and hung in the air for a micro- 
eternity. When the man was done with his cigarette, he threw it onto 
the ground, still burning, and walked away. Maybe he could only enjoy 
cigarettes if he was smoking them near another person. I wondered 
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what that guy’s problem was. A kid in a puffy coat with a fuzzy collar 
came up next to me, waiting for the train. The cigarette was still 
burning. I could still smell it. The air was wet with it. I raised my right 
foot to about knee height and really stomped it. Then I raised my foot 
and really stamped it again. I gave it everything I had, four or five 
times. My heel was sore for two weeks. 

I looked at the flattened, shattered cigarette butt. I thought 
about the conclusion of the play within a play in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. The king asks the players to spare him the epilogue, and 
dance their Bergomask, anyway. I felt like either the players or the 
king, depending on the direction the wind was blowing. The wind was 
blowing in circles. 


I waited for Murasaki for two hours on Wednesday. She didn’t 
show up. I got back to the Chinese woman’s house. I looked at my 
futon, neatly made on the floor of the water-aired charcoal-smelling 
living room. I was alone, and everything was clean. I took off my pants 
to change back into my pajamas. I had one of the three hardest 
erections I ever had in my life. I think about that erection, sometimes. 
It was so hard I could feel a knot in my throat. I was up to my 
eardrums in craving something desperately. I wanted to eat it so 
quickly I might as well have been drinking it. I sniffed. I was almost 
crying. I got in front of the toilet -- locked the door behind me -- and 
squatted halfway down in front of it, pointing my boner right at the 
dead center of the toilet bowl. I fired a shot with the grace of a eulogy. 

Head clear, I sent Murasaki a letter. She was leaving on 
Tuesday. I told her I would meet her in Cafe Monster on Monday 
morning. She didn’t reply. 


I woke at dawn on Monday and put on a suit. I told the Chinese 
woman and her husband I would be out all day. The husband asked if I 
had any job interviews. I said that, in fact, I had an interview later 
that afternoon. In the magazine basket in the bathroom, I spied the 
newest issue of that weekly magazine. The Chinese woman must have 
picked it up on her way home from the office. I flipped it open, and 
looked for the ads Murasaki and I had posted. There they were. I felt 
sick to my stomach, all of a sudden. 

I rode the train up to Fujimino with a perfect view of the sun 
rising over the multicolored garbage-mountain of a megalopolis. Cafe 
Monster was heated to an uncomfortable degree. I ordered a cup of 
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hot tea and unfolded my laptop. I wrote a few emails. I logged out of 
my email and logged into one of the many dummy addresses Murasaki 
and I had set up. I had two emails: one of them was from the Chinese 
woman. 


“T am involved in sexless marriage. I am twenty-eight years-old, 
little bit tall, Chinese. I need to have fun.” 


She had enclosed a glamorous photograph of herself in a red 
China dress, her face a-bloom with white flash. I could tell by the gold- 
embossed “Double Happiness” Chinese character on a glossy red 
wood panel behind her that the photo had been taken at a Chinese 
wedding (someone else’s). 

I logged out, and then logged into another one of the dummy 
email addresses. 


“T am involved in sexless marriage. I am twenty-eight years-old, 
little bit tall, Chinese. I need to have fun.” 


She’d emailed every single one of my ads. 

I didn’t know what to think about that. I still don’t, mostly. 

It’s not a question; it requires no answer. 

Still logged into the email address I’d used to post a generic ad 
about an Irish banker, I replied to the Chinese woman. 


“Hey there, hot stuff. Let’s meet tonight, if you’re free. Can you 
meet at Ikebukuro West Gate at seven PM? I'll be the Irish bloke in a 
gray three-piece suit. Let’s have coffee, and talk about going toa 
hotel.” 

Her reply came within three minutes: 


“T will need to see the photograph of you, so I can recognize! ;-)” 


I scoffed a bit. I can’t say I Thought Really Hard about what I 
did next, though I sure did do it. I have no regrets. I clicked “Reply”. 


“Oh! How thoughtless of me. Here you are, baby.” 


I attached a photo of me that Murasaki had taken outside a 
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venue where we saw Number Girl play a show in 2002. 

I clicked send. 

She didn’t reply. I didn’t reckon she would. I’d get home that 
night to see my little suitcase standing against the wall outside the 
apartment. If the job interview went well, I’d use what little money I 
had to check right into one of those god-awful backpacker hostels. I’d 
stay there a month, grab that first fat paycheck, and move right into a 
fully furnished apartment. During the month in the hostel, I would 
inform Ferozan that I didn’t think we should ever meet again. That 
was going to be hard. I’d stay at the job for a year, building fantastic 
life and career experience, maybe boning a couple hot Japanese office 
chicks. I’d train for -- and then run -- the Tokyo Marathon. I’d switch 
to an entirely raw vegan diet. I’d become a paragon of health. I’d look 
fantastic in a three-piece suit. I’d cut my hair like George Clooney. I’d 
buy a pair of fabulous glasses. Then I’d go back to the United States 
for law school. Somewhere during that time, I’d tell Sihyang I loved 
her -- wait, where did that come from? -- and ask if she’d take me 
back. I’d marry her, and become a lawyer. This was my plan. I can’t 
muster enough words to tell you how serious I was about that plan. I 
was SO, So, SO, a million “So”s serious. My life was normal -- again? My 
life was normal. My life was normal for five whole minutes out of this 
whole Jesus-loved eternity we call The Universe. Then, God was like, 
“Fuck you.” 

For those five minutes, I sipped a little bit of tea. I felt stupidly 
important, sipping tea in a suit. I logged out of the dummy email 
account, and logged into my main mail account. An email sat at the 
top of the inbox. The address was one I’d never seen before. The 
subject line was “Goodbye”. 

The body text was concise, and in English: 


“See you in hell, faggot.” 


I called Murasaki’s house from a payphone outside. I looked out 
at the crystal-blue and clear sky as the phone rang in my left ear; a 
hard wind blew, no trees or foliage were present to tremble. Her 
mother answered. She asked who’s calling. I told her it was me. She 
asked me to repeat my name twice. She had no idea who I was. 

“T’m her friend.” 

She hesitated. 

“Please. I’m--I’m worried about her. Is she there?” 
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“T’ll go upstairs and get her.” 

I hung on the line, feeding that phone a thousand yen. 
Eventually, I hung up. 

In an hour, I called again. 

Just like that, age twenty-four, on an ice-bright day and thinking 
of a lettuce-cool cheek beneath the melted-crayon mountain of a 
yawning metropolis that smelled like nothing and freezing tap water, 
in the stuck-frozen air of a microchip-clean sky, my normal life was 
over. 

I can’t really tell you how bad it felt. I could start, though if I did 
that, you and me would be here for the rest of our lives. 


[My friend Harvey James was one of the first people to read this 
manuscript. 

He says, “You didn’t explain her reasons for suicide. I don’t 
know why she killed herself.” 

Welcome to the club, Harvey. ] 


Six months later, in the middle of summer, sitting on the sofa at 
my parents’ house trying to turn my life into a novel, my mother came 
into the room, suddenly. 

“You know, a letter arrived for you a couple months ago. Let me 
go get it.” 

She came back. It was a little envelope. It was a letter from 
Murasaki. It was postmarked That Day. 

I don’t want to tell you what it said. 

I’m going to tell you what it said: it was the lyrics from the John 
Denver song “Take Me Home, Country Roads”, translated into 
Japanese, as used in the theme song for the Studio Ghibli animated 
film “Whispers of the Heart”. I looked at that letter for a minute in 
silence. I had to get up and go sit on the swing at the playground 
outside for a half an hour, sweating and breathing. 

It wasn’t as bad as the day it happened. 


Nine days after the day it happened, my temples full of termites, 
my throat burning, my eyes pulsing, my clothes filthy, my nose all 
stopped-up and brick-like, my hands trembling, the sunlight 
screaming, I fell onto one knee in Sugamo Station in Tokyo. It was 
hiccups that finally broke me. Hiccuping, my back made contact with 
the wall beneath a payphone. I remembered the beginning: I’d gone to 
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a job interview at a law office. I’d gone out to a restaurant with some 
of the guys from the office. How had I even gotten through that? I 
went to an internet cafe. There was a mail from the Chinese woman. 
She told me that her husband was very angry at me and that I was 
never allowed in their house again. I retrieved my suitcase; I spent the 
night in an internet cafe. I emailed Thom, and told him the bare 
details of my situation. 

When Google introduced Gmail in 2004, I stopped using my old 
Yahoo account for a bit. If your Yahoo account was inactive for two 
months, they went ahead and deleted all the emails in there. That 
really bothers me, because the email I sent to Thom is one of those 
things about the world that I just can’t remember to save my life. All I 
remember for sure is that I dropped my suitcase off at his walk-in- 
closet-sized apartment the next morning, and then began to wander. 

Fight days after that, I was half-dead on a floor. I’d lost maybe 
fifteen pounds. I’d been living only on coffee. I tell people, these days, 
with a hint of pride -- which is necessary, considering how dark a 
memory this is for me-- that “I once went nine days without food or 
sleep”. I’m pretty sure I ate a convenience store bread roll at some 
point, so that’s probably a lie, though if I did eat such a bread roll, I 
honestly don’t remember, so it’s not a very big lie. Using internet 
cafes, I wrote most of a novel about things that had not even finished 
happening. I emailed Ferozan a couple of times. I think I remember 
telling her that I wanted to have sex with someone -- with anyone, 
even with a man. I was the very definition of delirious. Ferozan was 
understandably insulted. In my delirious state, I had even said that I 
wished I had actually taken Murasaki up on her offer of sex, because 
now that she was dead, now that she didn’t have a chance to grow up 
into someone I would actually want to have sex with, I thought I might 
as well have done it with her just to see if she had already been that 
kind of someone. The thought - then, and later - made my bones cold, 
hard, and in pain. 

A woman crouched down in front of me at Sugamo Station. She 
asked me if I was okay. She was speaking English. She had something 
of a grandma face. As my eyes adjusted to the terrifying light, I 
realized she wasn’t a grandma. She was in her mid-forties, at the 
oldest. I told her I wasn’t sure I was okay. She asked if I could stand. I 
stood. She held my hand and stood guard as I shuffled with her to her 
apartment. 

Her apartment was a cozy brown hole. The washing machine 
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was So close to my right hand in the entryway that I could (and did) 
use it as a Stationary crutch. She had a poster of Bob Marley on the 
wall and a little TV on the floor. Her bed was an air-mattress. I sat on 
the floor against the wall while she worked a big electric pump. The 
air-mattress came to life. I sat on it. She brought me a cup of green 
tea. I took a drink of it; it loosened up all sorts of things inside my 
head and set my nose on the run. She made me a bowl of udon, with 
big chunks of tofu in it. She put on a pair of big black glasses while 
she cooked the udon. I studied the books on the floor by the television. 
They were all dictionaries: English to Spanish, Spanish to Japanese, 
Japanese to English, English to Japanese. I wondered why she hadn’t 
bought a Spanish to English dictionary. I already knew the answer. 
The woman put the bowl of udon on a tray. She put the tray on a little 
table. She took off her raggedy sweater. She stood before me in a tank 
top. I could see every muscle fiber in her body. She was made of 
ropes. She was, of course, a marathon runner. 

“Go ahead. Eat.” 

I took one mouthful of hot noodles. No offense to the woman’s 
cooking: the soup was like lemonade mixed with Listerine. My body 
didn’t want it. I’m sure on a day of normal psychosis it would have 
been delicious. I swallowed hard. In a moment, I was in her bathroom, 
vomiting something the color of grape juice. 

Next thing I knew, I was sweating bullets face-up on her air 
mattress. She covered me with a thin blanket made of terrycloth. She 
put a cold rag on my forehead. She knelt at my side for maybe an hour 
before she hovered her face inches from mine. 

“T don’t know what you’ve been through, or what you’re going 
through, though maybe it would make you feel better if we had sex?” 

My eyes fell completely open. Her pupils were dilated like a 
borderline sociopath’s. Her bottom lip trembled. 

“You don’t even have to do anything. I'll... be slow.” 

About thirty seconds later is when I started crying for what is, 
so far, the last time in my life. 


Eight hours later, I’d slept for eight hours. The woman took me 
to dinner at a bar in Otsuka. I felt much better. I ate a cracker-thin 
four-cheese pizza and glared out the beer-colored windows at the dark 
city full of people coming and going. 

“Here,” the woman said, sliding me a plate of Shiitake 
mushrooms. 
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“T don’t like mushrooms.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t like the texture.” 

“Eat them.” 

She picked a thin slice of mushroom up with chopsticks and 
delivered it to my mouth. I chewed slowly, coincidental tears forming 
in my eyes. It was like eating meat cut off the side of a human heart. I 
ate every mushroom on that plate. 

The woman talked about herself. 

“My husband died fifteen years ago. He was only thirty-five. He 
had cancer. He was dying for almost as long as we were married. 
We’d tried to have children. It never worked. 

“T’m sorry if I was weird to you earlier. I just... I’m so lonely. 
You know? God, it feels great to be able to say that. I’ve never said 
that before. I’ve waited so long to say that. 

“T’m forty-eight years old. I want to have sex again. I want to 
suck a man’s dick again. I want someone to fuck me in the ass again. 
Do you know what I mean?” 

“IT... guess I kind of do. About the having-sex-again thing.” 

She laughed. She touched her hand to her lips. She had a 
beautiful, pocket-sized laugh. Her bunchy sweater slid down her 
wrist. She was still wearing her wedding ring. It was a little, beautiful 
thing, like everything else in the world was, in that mood. 

Outside, she put some money into an envelope, with a notebook 
page containing her email address. 

“Let me know if you... if you ever change your mind.” 

“T will.” 

She kissed me on the cheek. 

“T hope you’re happy someday.” 

“T hope you’re happy someday, too,” I said, and I meant it. The 
words felt like they belonged to someone else, as did this whole hazy 
encounter. However, that didn’t stop me from being utterly sincere. 

I’d email her a little more than a year later. It’d be the best sex 
of my life. I don’t see how anything could ever compete with that: we 
would do absolutely everything to one another that any two not- 
entirely-criminally-insane people like having other people do to them 
-- and for somewhere in the ballpark of six continuous hours. At one 
point she’d scream like she’d been stabbed in the center of the back. 
I’d stop for a moment, and then she’d tell me for god’s sake to keep 
going, please, don’t stop. We would kiss with steak-inhaling ferocity. 
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She'd moan like she was boiling alive. She’d cry and scream and order 
me to not stop. At one point, on top of me, her feet flat on the floor, 
she’d look at me with the severest expression; it’d pop into an open- 
mouthed, girlish grin. I’d never sweat so much. 

I’d call her the next night, before I went to bed. She’d tell me 
she was so glad she met me. I’d tell her I had a wonderful time. I’d 
call her again the next day, and ask when she was free again. She’d 
say, “Next Friday”. I’d suggest we go out and have dinner. She told 
me to call her Thursday night. 

I called her Thursday night. She’d changed her phone number. 

I emailed her. She’d deleted her email address. 

I really do hope you’re happy someday. Hopefully, you’re happy 
right now. I can’t help feeling like you’re probably dead, like my 
friend and like your husband. Every time I think of you, I almost start 
crying. Then I decide not to. 

Goodbye, lady who helped me. You helped me a lot. 


Three internet-cafe-days later, I was living in a horizontal- 
phone-booth-sized hollow in a wall in Shitamachi, on the Keisei Line, 
outside of Nippori. Two brothers had inherited a building from their 
father, and decided to knock down the walls on the first floor, and 
turn six apartments into six dozen capsule dormitories. The two 
brothers were real characters. The older brother looked a lot like 
Bruce Lee. The younger brother had tobacco-stained front teeth; he 
carried an acoustic guitar, and would cover Rolling Stones tunes left- 
handed on smoke breaks. The older brother had a diagonal scar 
through his left eyebrow; the younger brother had a diagonal scar 
through his right eyebrow. Maybe they’d fought each other before 
with swords. 

I got in before they were done building. I christened the first 
coffin with the filth of brief homelessness. My capsule didn’t even 
have floor tiles yet. I couldn’t even sit up all the way in there without 
hitting my head on the ceiling. The place smelled like cheap wood all 
the way up until the day I moved out and headed back to Indiana. I 
was still mostly delirious when I moved in. I hardly remember how I 
found the place. The internet, probably. I filled the coffin-hole with 
thrift-store-bought blankets that smelled so strongly of detergent and 
fabric softener that the curiosity regarding why they’d been so 
diligently washed took over my perception of them as clean. At the 
supermarket nearby, I bought four bags of Oreos and four jumbo 
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bottles of Kirin Afternoon Tea Lemon Tea. I holed myself up in that 
hole for six days, eating Oreos and drinking tea whenever I woke up. 
My experience with psychosis-triggered anorexia had turned me into 
a pregnant woman with a weird craving. With Oreos and lemon tea, I 
detoxified from my first, brief experience with homelessness. 

When I woke up, a painter named Kazue had rented the next- 
door apartment to use as a mock-up art gallery for a month while the 
two brothers drew up plans for the coffin dormitory to come. She was 
a mousy, impish woman. She always wore fingerless gloves -- because 
it was cold, and she worked with her hands. She and I talked every 
night for that month. I told her about probably everything that had 
ever happened to me, and she reciprocated. She made cup ramen, and 
I made stir-fried vegetables, or fried rice, or scrambled tofu. We 
talked for hours. She was fascinating. The second month, she moved 
to Paris. I’d only see her three times in my life after that. Once at an 
art gallery in Harajuku, once when we had dinner together, and once 
at a housewarming party. At the party, I made a new friend, a painter 
named Maiko Kobayashi, who is one of my best friends even today. 
She “likes” my Facebook status updates, and comments on my band’s 
YouTube videos every once in a while. Unlike the real friends and 
beautiful people I’m compelled to talk about here, she’s such a 
beautiful person and real friend that I don’t feel like talking about her. 

When Kazue moved out and the brothers took to building a 
dozen more coffins in the room next door, the first of the proper 
tenants arrived. She was a big-haired Romanian she-kook who said 
she was a poet and was provably a masseuse. A week after she 
showed up, a huge man from Kentucky moved in. 

The guy looked like Wilford Brimley had eaten a clone of Wilford 
Brimley. He snored every night, like a terrible machine. The 
Romanian she-kook went ballistic, whenever the landlord showed up. 

“Tt is like one devil is living here! It is like one demon is awake, 
while one fat man is sleeping!” 

“What you want me to do, man?” 

“You will be the man, you will get the rifle, and you will put this 
human beast away! You will end our misery, all of it - his and mine, 
and what would be yours!” 

“T can’t do a violence. Is illegal.” 

“T need him to go!” the Romanian woman shouted. “I need him 
to go! I need him to go!” 

The man from Kentucky would come home with the greasiest, 
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fried-chicken-looking-est things he could find at the local 
supermarket. I must have instinctively avoided the part of the 
supermarket that had stuff like that. Maybe I’m just so health 
conscious that I am literally unable to see it in its natural habitat. 
He’d get it all over his huge white mustache and talk to me about his 
long-finished college life -- he was the only person with a PhD in 
Medieval Astrology he’d ever met. I refrained from making snide 
remarks about how well he was obviously doing for himself. I’d stand 
around the kitchen in the pair of navy blue pajama pants with lemon 
yellow polka dots I’d technically stolen from the Chinese woman’s 
husband (she’d accidentally put them into my suitcase) while the fat 
man from Kentucky talked about the prostitutes he’d tasted that 
afternoon. 

“They’re all so professional, like. She says, ‘Come inside.’ She 
says, “Take off clothes.’ She says, “Take shower.’ She says, ‘Get in 
bed.’ Them Japanese. You just can’t beat ‘em with a stick no matter 
how big of a stick you beat ‘em with.” 

Our next experiencemate was a Nigerian man who worked at a 
bar in Roppongi. 

“Last night. Man, you will listen to me. I tell you. I am telling 
you: Bitches with the biggest titties. And we smoke the finest reefer. 
And we take the finest pain killers.” 

He later told me he had once been a sprinter, and had, in his 
prime, just missed qualifying for the Nigerian Olympic team. We went 
running outside, a couple times, in the late winter. I can’t say if he 
was Olympic material or not, though he sure left me in the dust. I’ve 
followed his tips on form ever since, and I’m the only amateur fitness 
runner I know who has trained for and completed a marathon without 
a single complaint of sore knees. 

The coffin-dwellers never talked to each other. They only ever 
talked to me. They might have all been my imaginary friends. 
Everyone in the world might only be my imaginary friend. Who 
knows? Between the Nigerian man telling me about the drugs he’d 
seen people do in the bar he didn’t see himself working at forever, the 
Kentucky man telling me about his hookers, and the Romanian woman 
telling me about how much she needed sleep and could not get sleep, 
I was ready for something else: 


I decided to start replying to the emails that had arrived eight 
days after Murasaki died. They were all emails from girls who were 
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replying to a personal ad they’d thought I’d posted. 

The first one was a Japanese girl who had lived in Australia 
between the ages of five and twelve. She was maybe six feet and four 
inches tall. She was the tallest Asian girl I’ve ever met. We talked ona 
bridge outside Nippori Station. She swore she had never met anyone 
from the internet before, and I believed her. 

I’d meet her again, five years later, through something 
completely different. We didn’t recognize one another for the first 
thirty minutes of our second date. 

Our first date, it turned out she was fifteen years old. 

A woman was walking a dog. “You see that dog right there?” 
this girl said, in perfect, half-Australian English. “Sometimes I see 
dogs like that, and I just want to kick them.” 

“Such dogs are indeed kickable.” 

Minutes later, I found out she was fifteen years old. 

“Can we, like, still be friends?” 

“T don’t know. I mean. I don’t know.” 

“T read the story you wrote about... Murasaki.” 

“Yeah?” 

“You should put up a blank index page on your website, so 
people can’t just see your files like that.” 

“That’s a great idea.” 

“Did that actually, like, totally happen just a couple weeks ago?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Wow.” 

“Yeah.” 

“You know, I thought it was a pretty good story, though like, I 
couldn’t really figure out why Murasaki killed herself.” 

Yeah. Me neither. 

We had some fries at the BLDY diner near the station. She only 
ate two. She was watching her figure. She’s probably a model now. 
(She was almost a model, the second time we met.) She paid for the 
whole thing. I told her, sure, we could hang out again. We never did -- 
until the thing five years later. She had grown up. She was 
unquestionably beautiful. Asian girls with Australian accents remind 
me of her, no matter what they look like. I was reasonably well-off the 
next time I met her, and I had fantastic hair. I emailed her again, and 
she never replied. We’ll probably meet again ten years from now, and 
get married. 

Next, I met a chubby girl named Sachiko and her rat-faced 
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friend Jun-chan. We went to a concert. They were on the guest-list 
because they were semi-pro groupies. Jun-chan got twice-weekly 
emails from Tool’s lead singer Maynard James Keenan. I bet Twitter 
has made life a lot easier for guys like that. We all went to a Saizeriya 
and drank Cokes after a show. Jun-chan and Sachiko talked about how 
they wanted a boyfriend, and how my ad had made me out to be some 
beautiful person. 

“Tt was like, you know -- have you ever seen ‘Sleepless in 
Seattle’?” 

“No, actually.” 

“T thought all Americans have seen that movie.” 

I explained that I didn’t even know what the ad said. They 
laughed. I said, no, really. I told them my friend had sent it in before 
committing suicide. They didn’t believe me. Sachiko scoffed, and, 
bless her heart, actually said, “You don’t seem too worked-up about 
it.” 

Jun-chan lived near where I was squatting. I met her and 
Sachiko at the Gusto diner in Yahiro, equidistant from both our 
houses, and open 24-7. Jun-chan asked if she could ask my advice on 
some English questions. She ran out of the diner, got on her little 
bike, rode up to her apartment, and came back five silent minutes 
later with a book full of letters and photos. 

“This is Jason.” 

Jason was a guy on a Skateboard. 

“Can you just translate this simple note into English?” 


“Jason: 


Do you remember the day we went back to your room and watched 
skateboard videos on your TV? Maybe that was the happiest day of my 
life. That’s all. I just wanted you to know that. Reply if you have time. 

And please, let me know if you’re ever coming back to Tokyo.” 


I put on my absolute best handwriting. While I was busy, Jun- 
chan asked if I wanted another hot cocoa. In the past month, I’d 
transformed into a caffeine junkie. I told her, sure. She took our mugs 
and went around the corner to the drink bar. 

I scratched the pen on the paper. Sachiko’s pyramid-cheeked 
smile drooped and fell. 

“She totally messed things up with Jason. He’s never going to 
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talk to her again.” 

I could scarcely imagine what she might have done. I imagined 
something complicated, and humane. 

That night, we all crashed on Jun-chan’s bedroom floor. Her 
brother and his girlfriend shared the bedroom next door. I took off my 
jeans, after asking permission. I fell into a short-term coma. When I 
woke up, Jun-chan’s pointed face hovered, slobbering onto my erect 
penis in the blue moonlight. She stroked it, looking me right in the eye 
with an expression like she was relieving herself in her pants. I’d have 
actual sex with her a year later -- maybe the worst sex of my life, or at 
least the stupidest -- and she’d scream at me not to touch her jeans. 
When I did, afterward, pick her jeans up off the floor, I realized she 
had been wearing a foam-rubber fake butt. A day later, she figured we 
were married already, and that I was literally the worst person who 
ever existed to tell her I didn’t want to pursue any kind of relationship 
with her. I remember the taste of convenient-store-bought onion rings 
all over the inside of my mouth, the door to my dormitory locked, her 
stamping her heels in the echoy hallway. That first night, a year in the 
past, in the serious moonlight, Jun-chan held my penis like a 
microphone. She didn’t speak any words into it. She didn’t put it in 
her mouth, either. She opened her mouth and teased a blow-job. Then 
she pulled back. 

“Sori!” 

Sachiko woke up just then, peeled over halfway, unbolting one 
shoulder from the floor. She saw the two of us, cried, “Not again!” and 
covered her eyes with the back of her right forearm as her cellular 
phone continued to vibrate and skip across the straw-mat floor with 
the sound of a herd of grasshoppers flinging themselves at a 
convincing nature scene painted in oil on canvas. 

Sachiko’s great-grandmother had just had a stroke and been 
rushed to the hospital, at three o’clock on a Thursday morning. She’d 
be dead in nine hours. Sachiko wouldn’t get too worked up about it. 

One week later: “She was a hundred and four years old. It’s just 
the sort of thing people do, at that age.” 


The next girl I met was wearing a nametag: “Hello, my name is: 
Sally.” 

“Sally’s not my real name, you know. I just -- felt like being 
someone with two Ls in her name today.” 

“Fair enough.” 
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“And there are no Ls in Japanese, so.” 

Her English was flawless. 

So, she had a Chicago sort of personality. Visually, however, in a 
long coat and short hair with crinkly bangs and big costume jewelry 
opal earrings and candy-red lipstick, she so embodied the working 
woman stereotype as propagated by the 1980s Japanese pornography 
industry that it felt vaguely like meeting a celebrity. When people see 
celebrities in person they’re always saying “he looked a lot shorter 
than in the movies”. It was like that. She was about as tall as 
Murasaki, with the same build, though her gender lever was 
unquestionably set to “female”. 

She showed me around Asakusa, Tokyo’s crayon-colored tourist- 
trap temple district. She spewed all sorts of nonsense statistics, like 
how the incense pit has been burning continuously since the temple 
opened in 1505. I later found she was making everything up, though 
maybe I shouldn’t have investigated for myself. It took a lot of the fun 
out of those memories. 

Sally was twenty-eight. She’d been working as a paralegal. 

“Six months ago, I just told my boss to fuck himself.” 

“Did he?” 

“You mean, did he fuck himself?” 

“Yeah.” 

“I’m pretty sure he fucked himself every time his office door 
snapped shut.” 

Her father had raised her in Los Angeles and Chicago. She was 
two heads shorter than me. She wore her dead mother’s wool coat. It 
occasionally touched the ground. 

“T’m totally out of money already. Because I’m retarded.” 

For a few minutes, in my presence, she wanted to be a poet. She 
had a copy of a poetry magazine. She and I looked over the poet 
classifieds from the top floor of a franchise tempura place whose 
window overlooked a rhinoceros-sized electric exhaust fan high up in 
the dungeon-like semi-underground spider-web-shaped shopping 
arcade that surrounded the temples. 

“Okay. Let’s do this one: they want English haiku to put on the 
side of a tea can.” 

She flipped opened a notebook, and tore off a page for me. 

“Give me your best shot.” 

I wrote one off the top of my head. 
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A man will drink tea 
When he is feeling tired 
Tea rich in color 


“Oh, fuck you.” 

“T think it’s pretty good.” 

“Tt’s not pretty good at all.” 

“Tt starts with a declaration, continues with a mood-setter, and 
ends with an image of nature. Or, well, color. Or, ...uh, the idea of 
color.” 

Sally balled the poem up, crunched it in her hand-palm until it 
was the size of a piece of popcorn, and finger-pushed it into the back 
of her mouth. She munched on it for ten seconds before spitting it into 
her teacup. 

“Guh. God. Ink.” 

She pursed her lips. They looked like a raspberry. She knocked 
the back of her head against the wall three times. She closed her 
eyes. She whispered: 

“T wish I had a dog. That way I wouldn’t have to worry about 
money anymore.” 

A moment passed. 

“How would a dog help you not need money anymore?” 

Her eyes popped open. She sat forward. She ran a hand over the 
back of her hair. 

“A job! I said ‘a job’!” 


Later, as the sun set over the Sumida River and a weirdly warm 
breeze fell like a feather onto everything, Sally and I were sitting on a 
bench outside Baskin-Robbins, sharing an ice cream cone. It was 
some special Valentine’s Day flavor that had survived until the middle 
of March. It was supposed to have cinnamon hearts in it. 

“T have only seen like two hearts in this whole thing.” 

“We got ripped off.” 

She licked the ice cream cone, then handed it to me. She 
watched me lick it on the other side. 

“T don’t have AIDS or herpes or anything, dude.” 

Sally took a big bite of the ice cream cone, eating off the entire 
side I’d licked. She held it in her mouth, tapping her fingers against 
her cheeks, a low sound vibrating out of her throat. She must have 
had sensitive teeth. 
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A man came around the corner, just then, walking an Afghan 
hound the size of a teenage lion. 

“Look at that -- that dog’s a walking ATM.” 

Sally spit a huge blob of ice cream right onto the sidewalk. She 
convulsed with laughter for five seconds. Then her eyes found the ice 
cream on the sidewalk. There, looking up at us, was a little cinnamon 
heart, positioned perfectly upright. 


The next night, I dropped ten yen into the pink payphone in the 
lobby of the coffin hub. Pink payphones are neat -- when you call 
somebody’s mobile phone from one, they can see the number, and call 
you back. They were a staple in dormitories, way back when. As of 
2003, only 200-some remained in all of Tokyo. Six years later, I have a 
pretty extensive collection of pink payphone numbers in my iPhone 
speed-dial directory. I planned to write a murder mystery about pink 
payphones. I never wrote it. Maybe I should. It would be so simple 
and terse. 

I called Sally’s cell phone. I let it ring once. She called right 
back from her home line. 

“Wow, I’m surprised you called.” 

“Why would you think I wouldn’t call?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t think you enjoyed our date.” 

“Tt was a better date than I’ve had in a long time,” I said, 
weighing the reality of the words in the palm of my mind’s hand. 

She talked about her last boyfriend a bit. 

“Once he went to Starbucks and bought a short cafe latte anda 
grande frappuccino, and a donut, and he just ate the donut, drank the 
coffee, and then drank the frappuccino, and didn’t offer me any. I was 
like, hey, can I have some? And he was like, ‘What?’ And then, in the 
middle of the Frappuccino, he was like, ‘Man, this is so cold’. Duh! It’s 
a frozen drink, man.” 

“Sounds like kind of a jerk.” 

“Nah, he was just misunderstood. Especially by me. That’s what 
I liked about your ad. You seemed so real. You seemed like you knew 
what you wanted.” 

I told her I didn’t write the ad. I told her who did: 

“Actually, my friend wrote that ad, before committing suicide.” 

Sally then spoke the only sentence I’d ever hear her speak to me 
in Japanese: “Oh. That’s creative.” I didn’t ask her if she meant I was 
creative, or Murasaki was. 
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Twenty minutes later, we were talking about the time a kid stole 
my sack lunch out of my backpack during calculus class, took the 
apple out of the lunch, put the lunch back in my bag, and then, at 
lunch, took a bite out of the apple before throwing it at the back of my 
head. 

“Like, if he hadn’t taken a bite out of the apple, maybe I would 
have been more offended.” 

Sally laughed. 

Eventually, we said goodnight. 

The Romanian she-kook had been listening in the hallway. 

“You know,” she said. “That boy, that boy in your story.” She 
pointed a finger at the ceiling, and then at me. “His behavior is very 
similar the behavior of your country’s president.” 

The man from Kentucky started snoring bloody murder, and she 
lost the thread of the conversation, not two moments before it could 
begin. 


A week later, I was with Sachiko and Jun-chan. It was Sachiko’s 
birthday. They wanted me to come to dinner with them. Dinner 
happened to be at an all-you-can-eat Korean barbecue place. It was 
4,500 yen a person. 

“IT... don’t have the money for this.” 

“It’s ... all-you-can-eat, though!” 

“Tt’s all-you-can-eat beef. I don’t eat meat.” 

“Tt’s ... all you can eat!” 

I turned around and walked away without arguing further. I 
guess Sachiko never forgave me for that. I never talked to her again. 
Jun-chan kept emailing. I only ever saw her a few more times, each 
worse than the last. (During one of those times, she introduced me to 
Marilyn Manson. (The person, I mean -- I was already familiar with the 
music. )) 

I found a payphone and called Sally. 

“Hey, where are you?” 

“T’m in Shinjuku,” I told her. It was the middle of the afternoon, 
near the Studio Alta, right outside the east exit. Hundreds of people 
stood around waiting for friends, or walked quickly from somewhere 
to somewhere else. I had to talk fast -- calling a cellular phone from a 
payphone cost around 100 yen a minute. “I’m having a bad day,” I 
said. “The worst day ever.” I’d just made it official. Funny -- it hadn’t 
been the worst day ever until I’d called it that. Memories and bad 
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feelings were all of a sudden rushing at me like runaway buses. On 
their destination plates were “Caroline” and “Murasaki.” 

“Are you at home?” I asked her. “Can we go hang out in your 
neighborhood?” 

She told me how to get there. I had to take the Odakyu Line. 
Coming down the Odakyu Line train platform -- I wish I was making 
this up -- was the man at whose party I’d met my first serious 
girlfriend. She’d been married. When I found out, I got a little upset. 
She later killed herself. 

“Hey, man! Wow! Long time no see!” 

“Yeah. ... Yeah.” 

Again: this was definitely the Worst Day Ever. 

We exchanged email addresses. He invited me a “rad house 
party” a week later. I said I’d “try to go”. I didn’t go. He never 
emailed me again. 

I met Sally at Seijo-Gakuen-mae Station. She was wearing her 
dead mom’s long coat and a pair of little boots. We walked along the 
tracks a bit. Once we got away from the station, it was a really pretty 
place: a green hill crowned with jogging paths and quaint benches 
flumped up above a lavender river. Sally walked into a flaming-white- 
illuminated drugstore. 

“One box of condoms, please,” she said to the man at the 
counter. 

If I’d had even saliva in my mouth, I’d have done a spit-take. 

“Coming right up, ma’am.” 

We bought a bag of 100-yen popcorn at a nearby Mini-Stop. We 
walked along the river. We sat on the hilly bank and watched people 
walking dogs with glowing LED collars. 

“Look at that little rat-mutt. It’s probably not even worth ten 
thousand yen,” Sally said. 

“Hah.” 

Sally talked about her stupid ex-boss for a bit as the sun 
completely died, somewhere far beyond the opposite creek-bank. The 
sky turned a rich midnight color; the wind suggested a glowing 
orange window somewhere, or maybe a fireplace. 

Across a foot bridge over a bend in the river, we found a little 
square park, with a willow tree and a perfect circular little cave. 

“There’s a demon sealed in this cave.” 

We hunched over and walked until we reached the mud wall at 
the end of the cave. Sally took out her phone, flipped it open, and 
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studied the ground in its illumination: an empty Heineken bottle -- just 
one -- and a used condom. 
“The demon’s been having some fun.” 


We went to Sally’s house. We’d somehow acquired a great 
plastic bag full of ridiculous snacks: more popcorn, cheese puffs, 
peanuts, soy-sauce-doused rice crackers, chocolate-filled koala-shaped 
graham cookies. Sally took off her coat. She was wearing a little gray 
wool skirt and a white dress shirt. She said she’d had two job 
interviews that day. They were both in Shinjuku. Her outfit was the 
precise intersection of the two prospective employers’ dress codes. 
She showed me her living room. The two most comfortable-looking 
pieces of furniture were stacked high with old newspapers and 
magazines. The walls were the color of the background of a Sears 
family portrait. The lighting situation was dismal. “Ever since my mom 
died, this place has gone to hell.” Sally put her legs beneath the 
heated kotatsu table. She kicked out a stack of magazines; they slid 
on the straw mat floor. She sighed, and made herself comfortable. She 
took her big antique opal earrings out of her ears. All at once, her 
bobbed hairstyle ceased resembling a news anchor from the 1980s. I 
looked at Sally and learned again that everyone is beautiful, all the 
time. 

I was feeling weird. She turned on the TV, and muted it. It was 
some nature show. A white bird was flying over the Louisiana bayou. I 
was forgetting where I was. I stared at the bird, and spoke: 

“Tt’s ...a bird.” 

“No,” Sally said, immediately, about to put a koala cookie 
between her lips. “It’s a white bird.” 

She was right. 

I felt the weird sadness come back. For an instant I remembered 
the “Rage Against the Machine” poster on my bedroom wall in my 
parents’ house, and the way it looked in the moonlight the summer 
night I got back at two in the morning after having just had sex for the 
very first time in my life. 

Sally muted the television, and put a cassette tape into the little 
boom-box next to her mother’s portrait on the mantle. It was fantastic, 
jangly, poltergeist-intensity African folk songs performed on a piano. 
We listened for maybe four minutes. 

“This music makes me want to cook spaghetti. And then eat it.” 

She turned the music off. 
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“Tf I listen to this any longer I’m going to blimp up like a whale.” 

The mammoth yellow phone in the middle of the table rang. 
Sally picked it up. She talked for thirty seconds. She hung up the 
phone. She grunted. She turned off the TV. 

“Let’s go upstairs.” 

We were upstairs. 

“This is my bedroom.” 

Her bedroom was great. I immediately wanted to live there for 
the rest of my life. I wanted to sit under her French-toast-soft-looking 
comforter and eat snacks out of a plastic bag while talking to her and 
listening to the radio, or reading pornographic comic magazines with 
her under the covers with a flashlight. 

Her room had a single bed against one wall, and a small dresser 
and a small desk against the other wall. The desk was stacked high 
with law textbooks. Atop the dresser was a small TV. Atop the TV was 
a small stereo. She put a Prefab Sprout CD into the stereo. The song 
was “Cornfield Ablaze”. Every time the song got toward the end, she 
turned it back. We talked about ourselves for a half an hour. I told her 
a couple of things I’ve already told you. The house’s front door clicked 
open and then shut. An old man spoke: “I’m home.” Sally went 
downstairs. She said good evening; she said she was tired. She was 
saying goodnight. 

She grabbed the huge plastic bag of snacks. “Where are you 
taking those?” her dad asked. 

“Upstairs.” 

“You mustn’t eat junk food before bed.” 

“T’m going to do a little studying.” 

“[Sally’s real name]... today is not the right day to raise snack 
foods to a higher elevation.” 

Sally groaned. “Goodnight, dad.” 

She hefted the bag upstairs. She came into the room and closed 
the door. She flopped the bag of snacks onto the floor. She looked at 
it. 

She sat next to me on the bed. A light came on in the bedroom 
window of the house an arm’s length away from Sally’s window. A 
near-identical desk, a near-identical bed: it was a near-identical 
house. A little girl in pigtails stood before the desk. She stared at us 
with a directness. She stood there, staring, for a full minute. Sally 
wrung her hands between her knees. She looked at the bag of snacks. 
I put my hands behind my back. I put my hands flat against the 
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mattress. The girl made eye contact with me for an uncomfortable 
length of time. Sally stood up and opened the window. With both arms 
and a rehearsed gesture, torso turning almost parallel to the ground, 
she pulled a great aluminum typhoon shutter until it snapped into 
place, shut, sealing the room from the elements and from light and 
from the eyes of a planet’s population. She closed the window again. 
Her bedroom window had technically disappeared. If the city was a 
piano, her room was now a shoebox full of letters. She sat on the bed. 
She wrung her hands between her knees. She crossed her feet at the 
ankles. “I hate her. I hate that little girl so much.” She stood up again. 
She walked over to her closet. She opened the closet. She stepped 
inside the closet. She closed the closet door. She opened the door and 
stepped out a second later. She sat down on the bed. She wrung her 
hands. She sniffed hard. With the back of a tight fist, she rubbed her 
eye. She snorted. She sniffed. Balls of tears were rolling down her 
face. I stared at her profile. So full of everything, she was amazing. 
She opened her fist. She put her panties on my knee. She let a little 
sob escape her lips. She breathed in through her teeth. She got up. 
She opened the bedroom door. She looked down the hall at the light 
at the bottom of the stairs. She closed the door again. She turned the 
lock. The song was almost over. She walked over to the stereo and 
started the song over from the beginning. She sat on the bed. She 
sniffed. Her eyeballs spun to the left. She was looking away from me, 
to the closed closet door. I felt my blood and my life pushing 
downward, toward the soles of my feet, and the floor; I was making 
my own gravity. Sally smoothed her hand over her hair. She cleared 
her throat. She breathed hard, her shoulders moving up and then 
down. I’m sure that, for worse or for worst, she and I were in love, 
with both each other and with different things entirely. She let out a 
high-pitched whine that broke into a series of hiccup-sobs. She picked 
the panties up off my knee. She balled her fist tight. She threw the 
panties at the window. They made a “pong” sound. They slid to the 
floor. She cupped her face in her hands. She cried for a long time. She 
cried until, suddenly, she stopped. She looked at her reflection beside 
the dim orange desk-lamp light in the window. I looked at her 
reflection in the window. Then I looked at mine. I was so suddenly 
hideous and awful. I wanted to tear myself in half like a sheet of 
paper. She turned to me. She spoke to the side of my head. “Maybe 
you should... maybe I should .. .” She looked me in the sides of the 
eyes. I rotated my skull to face her. Her mascara was all over her 
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cheeks. She looked desperate. She looked gorgeous. She looked away. 
She looked at her reflection in the window. She dropped her voice, a 
penny into a wishing well: “Maybe you should eat my... will you 
please eat my pussy right now?” I couldn’t say no. I couldn’t say yes, 
either. One thing was for certain: those were her thighs around my 
head, moments later. I thought of the river outside and far away; I on- 
accident imagined the whole house was moving. I thought of the ferry 
I’d taken across the English Channel two years ago. I’d eaten 
pancakes on that ferry. That was most certainly another, bigger, more 
minutely detailed life. Here in the now, life had accelerated. Our sex 
was two people with nothing to lose losing everything. 

Goodbye, Sally. I’m sorry that we didn’t love each other. 


A long time ago, when we were together in her dorm, Ferozan 
and I had played with people online. We took pictures of girls she 
knew and put them onto HotOrNot.com. It seemed like a thing to do. 
We read over the emails, appraising mens’ best attempts to woo a girl 
in 120 characters or less. Years later, I tried the same thing on 
OKCupid.com. I asked a female friend if I could make a profile using 
her picture. She agreed. The reason it says “Replies Very Selectively” 
by every girl’s profile is that not a person on earth who is interesting 
or attractive has enough free time in a week to reply to the number of 
half-hearted “Hey what’s up read my profile hit me back if you like 
what you see” messages men will send in a day. 

In June of 2003, I was back in America. After a trip to Los 
Angeles to meet some people and do some writing about a large 
videogame convention, I spent weeks on my parents’ sofa, looking for 
work as my brother pushed dry chicken nuggets into the back of his 
throat, roared at my mother, and drank Dr Pepper. One day, Ferozan 
broke up with me on the telephone. We’d been maybe-broken-up for 
long enough. Neither of us had an immediate plan for the future that 
involved the other. Our only maybe-definite plan called for “marriage, 
eventually”. She wanted to make it official. She was back in England. 
She didn’t want to do it on the internet. She sent me a chat: “We need 
to talk.” She asked if she could call. I said okay. I picked up the phone. 
I said hello. 


‘Let’s call it a day.’ 
“What?” 
‘Let’s call it a day.’ 
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Some men, as boys, harbor the dream of one day being the guy 
who says “This meeting is over.” Some girls must harbor the dream of 
one day breaking up with a man using the words “Let’s call it a day.” 
I’d only asked her to repeat herself because I hadn’t heard her the 
first time. She did a remarkable job with the delivery. The second 
time, she started to cry. I asked her, “Why?” and she said, “I have to 
go.” She hung up. That was that. 

Years later, my primary nightmare concerns my teeth falling 
out. Hey, I have a veneer on my front top left tooth. The enamel was 
weak, and back in high school, the tooth chipped, turning my 
rectangle into a triangle. My parents didn’t want me “looking like a 
poor person”. Following a car accident at age four in which my eye 
literally popped out of my skull, I complained of poor eyesight, and 
they didn’t buy me glasses until I was ten years old, when a teacher 
told them they should. The moment I had a chipped front tooth, they 
were all about fixing it. So often I dream of it falling out. One day, in 
2007, it did. I woke up with it under my tongue. A dentist fixed it right 
back up. The dreams intensified. 

Sometimes, I dream that I’m the owner of a shop that sells only 
photographs of myself. 

Once I had a dream that I could only masturbate while looking 
at photographs of fully-clothed girls whom I’ve had sex with earlier in 
real life. 

Some people need psychiatrists to assess all this stuff. I feel 
like, thanks to that conversation with Ferozan that day, I won’t ever 
need a psychiatrist. I’ll know precisely what’s wrong with me for the 
rest of my life. I’ll even know how to fix it: and I won’t fix it. If I fixed 
it, I would forget when and where I was when I got my love. I feel that 
would be the same as not having it anymore. 


Days after we called it a day, in the deadly summer heat of 
Chicago, I wore a suit and sweat all over myself. I had a job interview. 
The job was in Tokyo. At the end of the interview, they gave me an 
envelope. They told me to open it downstairs. I didn’t get the job. I 
stood on a bridge and watched the river. Some kids came by and 
asked me to donate money to their high school basketball team. I gave 
them twenty dollars. I found a 7-Eleven and got a grape Slurpee ina 
Double-Gulp cup. I got Slurpee-cup sweat all over my trousers and 
shirt cuffs. I sneezed maybe three dozen times under that afternoon 
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sun, and I lost myself for a half-dozen hours. 

Later that day, me and my friend Big Joe ate an extra-large 
pizza with banana peppers in the break room in his luxurious office 
building. They had a pool table. He worked for an advertising 
company. He operated a printing press. They were doing Coca-Cola 
print advertisements. I asked him why they put those fake sweat 
bubbles on the can -- and on advertisements mocked up to look like a 
Coke can. “When a real sweat bubble is rolling down the can, it’s like, 
fiction and reality have merged, and that freaks me out.” He called me 
a retard. He went back to work, adding unnecessary silver stripes to 
the white stripes, and cartoon sweat bubbles to the cartoon-blood-red 
backgrounds of Coca-Cola logos. He left me in the break room, 
watching “Oprah” talk about the rise of masturbation in young 
females. A woman on TV was shocked to find a vibrator, of all things, 
in her daughter’s bedroom. Chicago, the real-world city, glided 
glassily outside the windows. That night, I could feel the world turn. 
Big Joe was going to come back in there after midnight and say he 
wanted to get drunk. We’d go to a gay bar and I would feel like a jerk 
having to tell two-dozen dudes I wasn’t gay. They’d tell me I’d never 
know until I tried it. I didn’t feel like trying it. I went outside for some 
fresh air. An old homeless man with a guitar told me he could play any 
Bob Dylan song. I started him on “Tangled Up In Blue” and looked at 
his blown-out shoe-toes while he groaned out that song, unfazed by 
the honking of car horns and the vomiting of people who might have 
wanted to be dead more than I or he did. At one point, I gave him five 
dollars; the guy took it and immediately asked me to watch his guitar 
while he waltzed over to the nearby liquor store before they could 
close up on him. I picked up the guitar and bumbled all around 
“Simple Twist of Fate”, making ugly mouth-sounds in place of the 
harmonica solo. Big Joe came out with a clean-cut white guy just 
moments before the end of the song. I was speechless, unrealistically, 
violently, silently irate that he’d interrupted me just as I was about to 
finish singing and playing a song on a guitar for the first time in my 
entire life. “This is...uh...” Big Joe said. “Hi, I’m Shaun,” the guy 
said, dipping forward in a cartoon half-bow. “Where’d you get the 
guitar?” “I’m watching it for... somebody.” I looked down toward the 
liquor store. The guy was coming back with something in a paper bag. 
Big Joe gave me his car keys. “You know the way home, right?” I told 
him of course I did. I’d get hopelessly lost. I’d find my way back, and 
let myself into his old, wooden, green-walled apartment with no air- 
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conditioning and a jazz-worthy view of an alley out the window, and 
I’d stare in the mirror, sweating and breathing, thinking about the 
Devoutly Religious Korean Girl’s boyfriend, the one who that Neo Nazi 
shot in the face that one morning after church. My stomach would be 
doing cartwheels. 

Before all that, I watched Oprah talk about teenage-female 
masturbation to shocked mothers. Big Joe came out into the amber-lit 
break room, poured himself a whiskey and Coke, and asked me what I 
was going to do with my life. I thought it over for a minute. I’d made 
some new friends back in Indianapolis, thanks to my writings on the 
internet -- Doug Jones, and his brand-new wife Julie Jones, who had 
once been Julie Schimmoller, who had coincidentally sat next to me in 
every class in high school. They were perfect people. I wanted them in 
my life for the rest of my life. 

Now, I just had to make a rest of my life. 

“T’m going to go to Las Vegas.” 

Two days later, that’s exactly what I did. 

“What are you going to do there?” 

“Write a novel.” 

Two months later, that’s exactly what I did. 

(It was terrible.) 

“Why are you going to write a novel?” 

“It’s my favorite hobby.” 

“Then what?” 

I said, “I’m going to go to Japan.” 

“Didn’t you already try that? Twice?” 

“I’m going to go to Japan again.” 

“What are you going to do in Japan? Are you going to get a job?” 

“No.” 

He groaned. “What are you going to do then? Be a bum?” 

“No. I’m going to be a rocker.” 

“What do you mean, a rocker?” 

“IT mean--I mean I’m going to go to Japan.” 

Three months later, that’s exactly what I did. 

“Then I’m going to become a rock and roll hero.” 

Six years later, that’s exactly what I did. 


[end of book one] 
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